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.Sigmund Freud was born in 1856 in Moravia; between the 
agLs of four and eighty-two his home was in Vienna: in 1938 
Hitler’s invasion of Austria forced him to seek asylum in Lon- 
don, where he died in the following year. His career began 
with several years of brilliant work on the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the nervous system. He was almost thirty when, 
after a period of. study under Charcot in Paris, his interests first 
turned to psychology, and another ten years of clinical work 
in Vienna (at first in collaboration with Breuer, an older col- 
league) saw the birth of his creation, psychoanalysis. This 
began .simply as a method of treating neurotic patients by inves- 
tigating their minds, but it quickly grew into an accumulation 
oi knowledge about the workings of the mind in general, 
whether sick or healthy. Freud was thus able to demonstrate 
the norma! development of the sexual instinct in childhood 
atid, largely on the basis of an examination of dreams, arrived 
at his fundamental discovery of the unconscious forces that 
influence our everyday thoughts and actions. Freud’s life was 
uneventful, but his ideas have shaped not only many specialist 
disciplines, but the whole inteilcaual climate of the last 
half-century. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PELICAN 
FREUD LIBRARY 


rhe Pelican Freud Library is intended to meet the needs of the 
general reader by providing all Freud’s major writings in trans- 
lation together with an appropriate linking commentary. It is 
the first time that such an edition has been produced in paper- 
back in the English language. It docs not supplant The Standard 
hdition of the Complete Psychtylogied Works of Sigmund Freud, 
translated from the German under the general editorship of 
James Strachey, in collaboration with Anna Freud, assisted 
by Alix Strachey and Alan Tyson, editorial assistant Angela 
Richards (Hogarth Press, 24 volumes, 1953-74). The Standard 
Vdition remains the fullest and most authoritative collection, pub- 
lished in any language. It docs, however, provide a large enough 
selection to meet the requirements of ail but the most specialist 
reader - in particular it aims to cater for students of sociology, 
anthropology, criminology, medicine, aesthetics and education, 
all of them fields in which Freud’s ideas have established their 
lelevance. 

The texts are reprinted unabridged, with corrections, from 
the Standard Edition. The editorial commentary - introductions, 
footnotes, internal cross-references, bibliographies and indexes - 
is also based upon the Standard Edition, but it has been abridged 
and where necessary adapted to suit the less specialized scope 
and purposes of the Pelican Freud Library. Some corrections have 
been made and some new material added. 


Selection of Material 

This is not a complete edition of Freud’s psychological works - 
still Jess of his works as a whole, which included important 
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contributions to neurology and ncuropaciiology dating from the 
early part of his professional life. Of tiic psychological writings, 
virtually all the major works have been included. The arrange- 
ment is by subject-matter, so that the main contributions to any 
particular theme will be found in one volume. Within each vol- 
ume the works are, for the main part, in chronological sequence 
The aim has been to cover the whole field of Freud’s obsci- 
vations and his theory of psychoanalysis: that is to say, in the first 
place, the structure and dynamics of human mental activity; 
secondly, psychopathology and the mechanism of menial dis- 
order; and thirdly, the application of psychoanalytic rlieory to 
wider spheres than the disorders of individuals which Freud 
onginally, and indeed for the greater part of his life, investi- 
gated - to the psychology of groups, to social institutions and to 
religion, art and literature. 

In his ‘Sigmund Freud: A Sketch of his Life and Ideas’ 
(p 13 ff. below), James Strachey includes an account of Freud’s 
discoveries as well as defining his principal theories and tracing 
their development. 

Writings excluded from the Bdition 

The works that have been excluded arc (1) The neurological 
writings and most of tho.se very early works from the period 
before the idea of psychoanalysis had taken form. (2) Writings 
on the actual technique of treatment. These were written 
specifically for practitioners of psychoanalysis and for analysts 
in training and their interest is correspondingly specialised 
Freud never in fact produced a complete text on p.sychoanalytsc 
treatment and the papers on technique only deal with selected 
points of difficulty or theoretical interest. (3) Writings which 
cover the same ground as other major works which have been 
included; for example, since the Library includes the Introductory 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis and the Nt'iv Lectures, it was decided 
to leave out several of the shorter expository works in which 
Freud surveys the whole subject. Similarly, because the Inter- 
pretation of Dreams is included, the shorter writings on this topic 

to 
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have been omitted. (4) Freud s pnvate correspondence, mech 
of which has now been published in translation^ This is not to 
imply that such letters are widiout interest or importance 
though they have not yet received full critical treatment, (5) The 
numerous short writings, such as reviews of books, prefaces to 
other authors’ works, obituary notices and littlepfeces d’oemsion- 
all of which lose interest to a large extent when separated from 
the books or occasions to which they refer and which would 
often demand long editorial explanations to make them 
comprehensible. 

All of these excluded writings (with the exception of the 
works on neurology and the private letters) can be found in the 
Slandard Edition. 


Editorial Commentary 

The bibliographical information, included at the beginning of 
the Editor’s Note or Introduction to each work, gives the title 
of the German (or ocher) original, the date and place of its first 
publication and the position, where applicable, of the work in 
Freud’s Gesammehe Werke, the most complete edition at present 
available of the works in German (published by S. Fischer Ver- 
lag, Frankfurt am Main). Details of the first translation of each 
work into English are also included, together with the Standard 
Edition reference. Other editions are listed only if they contain 
significant changes. (Full details of all German editions pub- 
lished in Freud’s lifetime and of all English editions prior to the 
Standard Edition are included in the Standard Edition.) 

The date of original publication of each work has been added 
to the half-title page, with the date of composition included in 
square brackets wherever it is different from the former date. 

Further background information is given in introductory 
notes and in footnotes to the text. Apart from dealing with the 
time and circumstances of composition, these notes aim to make 
It possible to follow the inception and development of import- 
ant psychoanalytic concepts by means of systematic cross- 
3, (See the list, p. 25 n. below, and the de'-ails in the '3ib'io(^r-'iohy, o. 467 IF | 
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rcfcrciic's Mobt of these rtt r lu s irt tt t ur \\ rk n hided 
in the Parfflff hfOrt/ l.iirfitfy, A se-tohdury i7> to dste 

additions and alterations made by Fretid in successive rcvisitins 
of the text and in certain cases to provide the eurher versions. 
No attempt has been made to do tins as eomprclicnsively as in 
the Standard Bdition, but variants arc* given wheticvcr they indi- 
cate a definite change of view. Square brackec.s are used thnnigii- 
out to distinguish editorial acldicions Ironl bremi's text ;uid his 
own footnotes. 

It will be clear from this account that I owe an overwhelming 
debt to the late James Strachey. the genera! editor and chief 
translator of the Standani Edition, Me indeed was mainly respon- 
sible for the idea of a Peliaui fraid Library, and for the* original 
plan of concents. I have also had tlic advantage ot‘ discu.ssiuns 
with .Miss Anna Freud and the late Mrs Alix Strachey, both cd" 
whom gave advice of the greatest value. I am grateftd to the late 
Mr Ernst Freud for his .support and to tlu* Pubiicatioas Clotn- 
mittce of the Institute ofPsycho-Analy.sis for help in furthering 
preparations for this edition. In preparing the present volume, 
On Metapsydwlogy, I have had invaluable a.ssisiiince from Albert 
Dickson and from my hmsband. Dr A. D, Harris, to both c^f 
whom my thanks are due. 


.vNcU'i A hi<:H.‘\Kns, I982 



SIGMUND FREUD 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND IDEAS 


Sigmund Freud was bom on 6 May 1856 in Freiberg, a small 
town in Moravia, which was at that time a part of Austria- 
Hungary. In an external sense the eighty-three years of his life 
were on the wiiole uneventful and call for no lengthy history 

He came of a middle-class Jewish family and was the eldest 
child of his fiither’s second wife. His position in the family was 
a httle unusual, for there were already two grown-up sons by 
his father’s first wife. These were more than twenty years older 
than he was and one of them was already married, with a little 
boy; so chat Freud was in fact born an uncle. This nephew 
played at least as important a part in his very earliest years as 
his own younger brothers and sisters, of whom seven were born 
after him. 

His father was a wool-merchant and soon after Freud’s birth 
tound himself in increasing commercial difficulties. He therefore 
decided, when Freud was just three years old, to leave Freiberg, 
and a year later the whole family settled in Vienna, with the 
exception of the two cider half-brothers and their children, who 
established themselves instead in Manchester. At more than one 
stage in his life Freud played with the idea of joining them in 
JEngland, but nothing was to come of this for nearly eighty 
years. 

In Vienna during the whole of Freud’s childhood the family 
lived in the most straitened conditions; but it is much to his 
father’s credit that he gave invariable priority to the charge of 
Freud’s etlucation, for the boy was obviously intelligent and was 
a hard worker as well. The result was that he won a place in the 
Lwmnasium’ at me early age of nine, and for the last six of the 
c ght years he spent at the school he was regularly top of his 


class Wha at the age ot sc vent cn he passe lot f sch o! his 

career was still undecided; his education so far had been of tin 
most general kind, and, though he seemed in any ease descined 
for the University, several faculties lay open to him. 

Freud insisted more than once that at no Ciine in his life did 
he feel ‘any particular predilection for the career of a doctor I 
was moved, rather,’ he says, ‘by a sore of curiosity, which was, 
however, directed more towards human concerns chan towards 
natural objects.’' Elsewhere he writes; ‘1 have no knowledge ot 
having had any craving in my early childhood to help sutTcnng 
humanity .... In my youth I felt an overpowering need to 
understand something of the riddles of the world in which we 
live and perhaps even to contribute something to their sol- 
ution.’^ And in yet anotlrcr pa.ssagc in which he was di.scussmg 
the sociological studies of his last years: 'My interest, after mak- 
ing a lifelong detour through the natural sciences, medicine, and 
psychotherapy, returned to the cultural problems wliicli had fas- 
anated me long before, when 1 was a youth scarcely old enough 
for thinking.’-’ 

What immediately determined Freud’s choice of a scicntlfu 
career was, so he tells us, being present just when he was leaving 
school at a public reading of an extremely Howery essay on 
‘Nature’, attributed (wrongly, it seems) to Ckicthe. But if it was 
to be science, practical considerations narrowed the choice to 
medicine. And it was as a medical student that Freud enrolled 
himself at the University in the autumn of 1873 at the age of 
seventeen. Even so, however, he was in no hurry to obtain a 
medical degree. For his first year or two he attended lectures on 
3 variety of subjects, but gradually concentrated first on biology 
and then on physiology. His very first piece of research was in 
his third: year at the University, when he was deputed by the 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy to investigate a detail in the 
anatomy of the eel, which involved the dissection of some four 
hundred specimens, Soon afterwards he entered the Physiologi- 

1. [An Autobio^^raphkcl Study (192.'«J), near the opening of the work.] 

2. '‘Postscript to J'he Queiton ofLjif Ana'yM (IWo' ‘ 

3 "Postenpt (1 935 o An Au >fi ’graphica S udy 935<t 
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cal Laboratory under Briicke, and worked there happily for six 
years, k was no doubt from him that he acquired the main out- 
lines of his attitude to physical science in general. During these 
years Freud worked chiefly on the anatomy of the central nerv- 
ous system and was already beginning to produce publications 
But it wa.s becoming obvious that no livelihood which would 
be sufficient to meet the needs of the large family at home was 
to be picked up trom these laboratory studies. So at last, in 1881, 
he decided to take his medical degree, and a year later, most 
unwillingly, gave up his position under Briicke and began work 
m the Vienna Genera] Hospital. 

What finally determined this change in his life was something 
more urgent than family considerations: in June 1882 he became 
engaged to be married, and thenceforward all his efforts were 
directed towards making marriage possible. His fiancee, Martha 
Bernays, came of a well-known Jewish family in Hamburg, and 
though for the moment she was living in Vienna she was very 
soon obliged to return to her remote North-German home. 
During the four years that followed, it was only for brief visits 
that he could have glimpses of her, and the two lovers had to 
content themselves with an almost daily interchange of letters 
Freud now set himself to establishing a position and a reputation 
m the medical world. He worked in various departments of the 
hospital, but soon came to concentrate on neuroanatomy and 
neuropathology. During this period, too, he published, the first 
inquiry into the possible medical uses of cocaine; and it was this 
that suggested to Koller the drug’s employment as a local 
anaesthetic. He soon formed two immediate plans: one of these 
was to obtain an appointment as Privatdozent, a post not unlike 
that of a university lecturer in England, the other was to gam 
a travelling bursary which would enable him to spend some time 
in Paris where the reigning figure was the great Charcot. Both 
of these aims, if they were realized, would, he felt, bring him 
real advantages, and in ISS-S, after a hard struggle, he achieved 
them both. 

The months which Freud spent under Chaicot at the 
Sa petnere (the famous Pans hospita for nervous diseases) 
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brought another change in the course of his life and this tinu. 
a revolutionary otic, ho far hi.s work had been concenuxl entirely 
with physical science and he was still carrying out histological 
studies on the brain while he was in Paris. (,!barcot*s interests 
were at that period concentrated mainly on hysteria and livp- 
notisni. In the world from which Freud came these subjuts 
were regarded as barely respectable, but lie became absorbed in 
them, and, though Charcot himself looked at them purely ts 
branche.s of neuropathology, for Freud they meant the first 
beginnings of the investigation of the mind. 

On his return to Vienna in the spring of 1KH6 l-'rcud Set up ni 
private practice as a consultant in nervous di.seases, and fiis long- 
delayed marriage followed soon afterwards. Me did not, how- 
ever, at once abandon all his ncuroparhological work; for several 
more years he studied in particular the cerebral palsies of chil- 
dren, on which he became a leading authority. Ac this period, 
coo, he produced an important monograph on aphasia. Kut he 
was becoming more and more engaged in the treatment of the 
neuroses. After experimentiag in vain with electrotherapy, he 
returned to hypnotic suggc-scion, and in 1HB8 visited Nancy to 
learn the technique used with such apparent .success there by 
Licbeault and Bernheim. This still proved unsatisfactory and he 
was driven to yet another line of approach. He knew tinu a 
friend of his, Dr Josef Breuer, a Vienna c:onsulcatu considerably 
his senior, had sonic ten years earlier cured a girl suffering from 
hysteria by a quite new procedure. He now persuaded ifoeucr 
to cake up the method once more, and he liimsdf applied it to 
several fresh cases with promising results. The method was 
based on the assumption chat hysteria was the product of a 
psychical trauma which had bam forgotten by the patient; and 
the treatment consisted in inducing her in a hypnotic state to 
recall the forgotten trauma Co the accompaniment of appropri itc 
emotions. Before very long Freud began to make changes both 
m the procedure and in the underlying theory; tliis led eventually 
to a breach with Breuer, and to the ultimate development by 
Freud of the whole system of ideas to which he soon give t t 
name of psychoana ysis 
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from tins moment onwards - from 1895, perhaps - to the 
very end or his life, the whole of Freud’s intellectual existence 
revolved around this development, its far-reaching implications, 
and its theoretical and practical repercussions. It would, of 
course, be impossible to give in a few sentences any consecutive 
account ot Freud ,s discoveries and ideas, but an attempt will be 
made presently to indicate in a disconnected fashion some of the 
main changes he has brought about in our habits of thought. 
Meanwhile we may continue to follow the course of his external 
hfc, 

His domestic existence in Vienna was essentially devoid of 
episode; his home and his consulting rooms were in the same 
house hom 1891 till his departure for London forty-seven years 
later. His happy marriage and his growing family - three sons 
and three daughters -- provided a solid counterweight to the 
difficulties which, to begin with at least, surrounded his pro- 
fessional career. It was not only the nature of his discoveries that 
created prejudice against him in medical circles; just as great, 
perhaps, was the effect of the intense anti-seniitic feeling which 
dominated the official world of Vienna: his appointment to a 
university professorship was constantly held back by political 
influence. 

One particular feature of these early years calls for mention 
on account of its consequences. This was Freud’s friendship with 
Wilhelm Flie.ss, a brilliant but unbalanced Berlin physician, who 
Specialized in the ear and throat, but whose wider interests 
extended over human biology and the effects of periodic 
phenomena in vital processes. Forfifteen years, from 1 887 to 1902, 
Freud corresponded with him regularly, reported the develop- 
ment of his idca.s, forwarded him long drafts outlining his future 
writings, and, most important of all, sent him an essay of some 
forty thousand words which has been given the name of a ‘Proj- 
ect for a Scientific Psychology’. This essay was composed m 
1895, at what might be described as the watershed of Freud’s 
career, when he was reluctantly moving from physiology to 
psycliologyi it is an attempt to state the facts of psychology m 
purely ncuro ogica terms This paper and all the rest of Freud s 
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cornmiiniCiitHjns to Flicss havi, by <1 ^b.,3.vC, J^u^v^v^si 

they throw a fascinating light on the devclopmoiu of Freud's 
ideas and show how much of the later findings iif psyciioanalysis 
were already present in his mind at this early stage. 

Apart from his relations with Fiicss, Frciul Inui lictlf outside 
support to begin with. He gradiuilly gathered a few pupils round 
him in Vienna, but it was only after sonic ten years, in about 
1906, that a change was inaugurated by the adiicsion of a minv 
her of Swiss psychiatrists to his views. Chief among these were 
Bleulcr, the head of the Zurich mental hospital, ami his assistant 
Jung. This proved to be the beginning of the first spread of 
psychoanalysis. An international meeting of psychoanaljsts 
gathered at Salzburg in 1908, and in 1909 Freud and jiing were 
invited to give a number of lectures in the United .States. fTeudh 
writings began to be translated into many languages, and groups 
of practising analysts sprang up all over the world, but the pro- 
gress of psychoanalysis was not without its set-backs: the cur- 
rents which its subject-matter stirred up in the wind ran toti 
deep for its easy acceptance. In 1911 one of Freud’s prominent 
Viennese supporters, Alfred Adler, broke away iVow him, and 
two or three years later Jung’s difierenecs front Freud led to their 
separation. Almost immediately after this came the First World 
War and an intcrrupitiou of the international spread of psy cho- 
analysis. Soon afterwards, too, came the gravest personal tr.i- 
gedies - the death of a daughter and of a favourite grandchild, 
and the onset of the malignant illness whicli was to pursue him 
relentlessly for the last sixteen years of his life. None of these 
troubles, however, brought any interruption to the develop- 
ment of Freud’s observations and inferences, I'he structure ol hi*, 
ideas continued to expand and to fmd even wider applications *- 
particularly in the sociological field. By now he had become 
generally recognized as a figure of world celebrity, and no hon- 
our pleased him more than his election in 1936, the year of his 
eightieth birthday, as a Corresponding Member of else Royal 
Society. It was no doubt this fame, supported by tlie efforts ot 
influential admirers including it is said President Roosevelt 
that protected him from the worst excesses of the Nano a 
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Socialists when Hitler invaded Austria in 1938, though they 
seized and destroyed his publications, Freud’s departure from 
Vienna was nevertheless essential, and in June of that year, 
accompanied by some of his family, he made the journey to 
London, and it was there, a year later, on 23 September 1939, 
that he died. 

It has become a journalistic cliche to speak of Freud as one of 
the revolutionary founders of modern thought and to couple his 
name with that of Einstein. Most people would however fmd 
It almost as hard to summarize the changes introduced by the 
one as by the other. 

Freud’s discoveries may be grouped under three headings - 
an instrument of research, the findings produced by the instru- 
ment, and the theoretical hypotheses inferred from the findings - 
though the three groups were of course mutually inter-related 
Behind all of Freud’s work, however, we should posit his belief 
in the universal validity of the law of determinism. As regards 
physical phenomena this belief was perhaps derived from his 
experience in Briicke’s laboratory and so, ultimately, from the 
school of Helmholtz; but Freud extended the belief uncompro- 
misingly to the field of mental phenomena, and here he may 
have been influenced by his teacher, the psychiatrist Meyncrt, 
and indirectly by the philosophy of Herbart. 

First and foremost, Freud was the dis.coverer of the first 
instrument for the scientific examination of the human mind 
Cieative writers of genius had had fragmentary insight into 
mental processes, but no systematic method of investigation 
existed before Freud. It was only gradually that he perfected the 
instrument, since it was only gradually that the difficulties in the 
way of such an investigation became apparent. The forgotten 
trauma in Breuer’s explanation of hysteria provided the earliest 
problem and perhaps the most fundamental of all, for it showed 
conclusively that there were active parts of the mind not 
immediately open to inspection either by an onlooker or by the 
subject himself These parts of the mind wer»' described by 
Freud without regard for metaphysica or tcrmino ogica dis- 


putes as thL uncoi sno is Their exist na was cq ia y demon 
smted by the fact of poht-hypiiuic sug^.rsc.an, where a jxrs in 
in a fully waking stare performs an action which) had been sug- 
gested to him some time earlier, though he had tsKally forgotten 
the suggestion itself. No examination of the mind could thus be 
considered complete unless it included thi.s unconscious part of 
It in its scope. How was this to be accompii.shcd? I'hc obvious 
answer seemed to be: by means of hypnotic suggestitin; and this 
was the instrument used by Breuer and, to begin with, by 
Freud. But it soon turned out to be an imperfect one, acting 
irre.gularly and uncertainly and sometimes not at all. Little by 
little, accordingly, Freud abandoned the use of suggestion and 
replaced it by an entirely fresh instrument, which was later 
known as 'free association’. He adopted the unheard-of plan of 
simply asking the person who.se mind he was investigating to 
say whatever came into his head. This crucial decision led at 
once to the most startling results; even in this primitive form 
Freud’s instrument produced fresh insight. For, tliough thintfs 
went along swimmingly for a while, sooner or later the flow ot 
associations dried up: the subject would not or could not think 
of anything more to say. There thus came to light the fact rf 
‘resistance’, of a force, separate from the subject’s conscious 
will, which was refusing to collaborate with the investigation 
Here was one basis for a very fundamental piece of theory, for 
a hypothesis of the mind as something dynamic, as consisting 
in a number of mental forces, some conscioms and some uncon- 
scious, operating now in harmony now in opposition with one 
another. 

Though these phenomena eventually turned out to be of uni- 
versal occurrence,, they were first observed and studied in neur- 
otic patients, and the earlier years of Frcud',s work were largely 
concerned with discovering means by which the ‘resistance’ of 
these patients could be overcome and what lay behind it could 
be brought to light. The solution was only made possible by an 
extraordinary piece of self-observation on Freud’s part •“ what 
we should now desenbe as his se f ana ysis Wc arc fortunate m 
having a contemporary first-hand dtsenpaon of tins event in his 
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letters to Fliess which have already been mentioned. This anal- 
ysis enabled him to discover the nature of the unconscious pro- 
cesse.s at work in the mind and to understand why there is such 
a strong resistance to their becoming conscious; it enabled hirn 
to devise techniques for overcoming or evading the resistance 
in his patients; and, most important of all, it enabled him to 
realize the very great difference between the mode of function- 
ing of these unconscious processes and that of our familiar con- 
scious ones. A word may be said on each of these three points, 
for in tact they constitute the core of Freud’s contributions to 
our knowledge of the mind. 

The unconscious contents of the mind were found to consist 
wholly in the activity of conative trends -• desires or wishes - 
which derive their energy directly from the primary physical 
instincts. They function quite regardless of any consideration 
other than that of obtaining immediate satisfaction, and are thus 
liable to be out of step with those more conscious elements in 
the mind which arc concerned with adaptation to reality and the 
avoidance of external dangers. Since, moreover, these primitive 
trends are to a great extent of a sexual or of a destructive nature, 
they arc bound to come in conflict with the more social and 
civilized mental forces. Investigations along this path Vs/cre what 
led Freud to his discoveries of the long-disguised secrets of the 
sexual life of children and of the Oedipus complex. 

In the second place, his self-analysis led him to an inquiry into 
the nature of dreams. These turned out to be, like neurotic 
symptoms, the product of a conflict and a compromise between 
the primary unconscious impulses and the secondary conscious 
ones. By analysing them into their elements it was therefore 
possible to infer their hidden unconscious contents; and, since 
dreams arc common phenomena of almost universal occurrence, 
their interpretation turned out to be one of the most useful tech- 
nical contrivances for penetrating the resistances of neurotic 
patients. 

Finally, the painstaking examination of dreams enabled Freud 
to classify the remarkable differences between what he termed 
the pnmary and secondary processes of thought between events 
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in the unconscious and consaous rcj^ions of thi mmd In the 
unconscious, it was found, there is no sort of organisation or 
coordination: each separate impulse seeks satisfaction indepen- 
dently of all the rest; they proceed uninflueuccd by one another, 
contradictions are completely inoperntivc, and the most oppo- 
site impulses flourish side by side. So, too, in the uncon-scious, 
associations of ideas proceed along lines without any regard to 
logic; similarities are treated as identities, negatives arc equated 
With positives. Again, the objects to which the conative trends 
are attached in the unconscious are extraordinarily changeable -■ 
one may be replaced by another along a whole chain of associ- 
ations that have no rational basis. Freud perceived that the 
intrusion into conscious thinking of mechanisms that belong 
properly to the primary process accounts for the oddity not only 
of dreams but of many other norma! and pathological mental 
events. 

It is not much of an exaggeration to say that ail the later part 
of Freud’s work lay in an imiT)en.se extension and elaboration 
of these early ideas. They were applied to an elucidation of the 
mechanisms not only of the psychoneu roses and psychoses but 
also of such normal processes as slips of the tongue, making 
jokes, artistic creation, political institutions, and religions; they 
played a part in throwing fresh light on many applied sciences - 
archaeology, anthropology, criminology, education; they also 
served to account for the effectiveness of psychoanalytic ther- 
apy. Lastly, too, Freud erected on the basis of these elementary 
observations a theoretical superstructure, what he named a 
‘metapsychology’, of more general concepts. These, however, 
fascinating as many people will find them, he always insisted 
were in the nature of provisional hypotheses. Quite late in his 
life, indeed, influenced by the ambiguity of the term ‘uncon- 
scious’ and its many conflicting uses, he proposed a new struc- 
tural account of the mind in which the uncoordinated instinctual 
trends were called the ‘id’, the organized realistic part the ‘ego’, 
and the critical and moralizing function the ‘super-ego’ - a new 
account which has certain y made for a clanficanon of many 
issues 
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This, then, wii! have given the reader an outline of the exter- 
nal events of Freud’s life and some notion of the scope of his 
discoveries. Is it legitimate to ask for more? to try to penetrate 
a little further and to inquire what sort of person Freud was^ 
Possibly not. But human curiosity about great men is insatiable, 
and if it is not gratified with true accounts it will inevitably 
clutch at mythological ones. In two of Freud’s early books [The 
lntcri)ret.ation of Dreams and The Psychopathology of Everyday Life) 
the presentation of his thesis had forced on him the necessity of 
bringing up an unusual amount of personal material. Neverthe- 
less, or perhaps for that very reason, he intensely objected to 
any intrusion into his private life, and he was correspondingly 
the subject of a wealth of myths. According to the first and most 
naive rumours, for instance, he was an abandoned profligate, 
devoted to the corruption of public morals. Later fantasies have 
tended in the opposite direction; he has been represented as a 
harsh moralist, a ruthless disciplinarian, an autocrat, egocentric 
and unsmiling, and an essentially unhappy man. To anyone who 
was acquainted with him, even slightly, both these pictures 
must seem equally preposterous. The second of them was no 
doubt partly derived from a knowledge of his physical sufferings 
during his last years; but partly too it may have been due to the 
unfortunate impression produced by some of his naost wide- 
spread portraits. He disliked being photographed, at least by 
professional photographers, and his features on occasion 
expressed the fact; artists too seem always to have been over- 
whelmed by the necessity for representing the inventor of 
psychoanalysis as a ferocious and terrifying figure. Fortunately, 
however, alternative versions exist of a more amiable and truer 
kind - snapshots, for instance, taken on a holiday or with his 
children, such as will be found in his eldest son’s memoir ol his 
father {Glory Refected, by Martin Freud [1957]). In many ways, 
indeed, this delightful and amusing book serves to redress the 
balance from more official biographies, invaluable as they are, 
and reveals something of Freud as he was in ordinary life. Some 
of these portraits show us that in h's earlier days he had wclT 
fiUed features but in atcr ife at any rare after the First World 
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Wax and even befoix h s ilb ess this was no t nj^tr sx and hjs 
tcatures, as well as his whole figure (which was of medium 
height), were chiefly remarkable for the impression they gave 
of tense energy and alert observation. He was serious but kindly 
and considerate in his more formal manners, but in other ar- 
cumstances could be an entertaining talker with a pleasantly 
ironical sense of humour. It was ca.sy to discover his devoted 
fondness for his family and to recognize a man who would 
inspire affection. He had many miscdlaneou.s interests - he was 
fond of travelling abroad, of country holidays, of mountjm 
walks - and there were other, more engrossing subjects, art. 
archaeology, literature. Freud was a very well read man in many 
languages, not only in German. He read Engli.sh and French 
fluently, besides having a fair knowledge of Spanish and Italian 
It must be remembered, coo, that though the later phases-of his 
education were chiefly scientific (it is true that at the University 
he studied philosophy for a short time) at school he had kanit 
the classics and never lost his affection for them. We happen to 
have a letter written by him at the age of seventeen to a school 
fnendd In it he describes his varying succe.ss in the different 
papers of his school-leaving examination: in Latin a passage 
from Virgil, and in Greek thirty-three lines from, of all things, 
Oedipus Rex. 

In short, we might regard Freud as what in England we 
should consider the best kind of product of a Victorian upbring- 
ing. His tastes in literature and art would obviously differ from 
ours, his views on ethics, though decidedly liberal, would not 
belong to the post-Freudian age. But we should see in him a 
man who lived a life of full emotion and of much suffering 
without embitterment. Complete honesty and directness were 
qualities that stood out in him, and so too did his intellectual 
readiness to cake in and consider any fact, however new or 
extraordinary, that was presented to him. It was perhaps an 
inevitable corollary and extension of these qualities, combined 
with a general benevolence which a surface misanthropy failed 

1 fEo-ilF'uis The lettcrisiDdodediri tJic vohitTif of pKivd's comspOrtdftiiT 
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to disguise, that led to some features of a surprising kind, In 
spite oi his subtlety of mind he was essentially unsophisticated, 
tnd chtrrc were sometimes unexpected lapses in his critical fac- 
ulty - a tailurc, for instance, to perceive an untrustworthy 
authority in some subject that was off his own beat such as 
fgyptology or philology, and, strangest of all in someone 
whose powers of perception had to be experienced to be 
believed, an occasional blindness to defects in his acquaintances. 
But though it may flatter our vanity to declare that Freud was 
a human being of a kind like our own, titat satisfaction can easily 
be carried too far. There must in fact have been something very 
extraordinary in the man who was first able to recognize a whole 
held of mental facts which had hitherto been excluded from 
normal consciousness, the man who first interpreted dreams, 
who first .accepted the facts of infantile sexuality, who first made 
the distinction between the primary and secondary processes of 
thinking - the man who first made the unconscious mind real 
CO us. 

JAMES STRACHEY 

[Those ill search of further information will find it in the three-volume 
biography of Freud by Ernest Jones, an abridged version of which was (.lublishcd 
m Eelican in 1964 (reissued 1974), in the important volume of Fre’ud’.s letters 
edited by his son and daughter-in-law, Ernst and Lucie Freud (196()ii), in several 
hirthcT volumes of his correspondence, with Wilhelm Flicss (19.50a), Karl Abra- 
ham (19fi5u), C. G. Jung (1974fl), Oskar Pfister (1963(i), Lou Andrcas-Salom€ 
(196fKi), Edoardo Weiss {197()is) and Arnold Zweig and above all in the 

many volumes of Freud’s own works.] 
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This table traces very rougliiy some of the main ciirnii)g"poirits in Freud’s inttl- 

lectual development and opinions. A few of the chief events in his esieriial hit 

are also included in it. 

1856. 6 May. Birth at Freiberg in Moravia. 

1860. Family settles in Vienna. 

1865. Enters Gymnasium (secondary school). 

1873. Enters Vienna University as medieal student. 

1876--82. Works under Bruckc at the Institvuc of Physiology in Vienna. 

1877, First publications; papers on anatomy and physiology, 

1881. Graduates as Doctor of Medicine. 

1882. Engagement to Martha Bemays. 

1882-5. Works in Vienna General Hospital, concentrating on cerebral anatomy 
numerous publications. 

1884-7. Researches into the clinical use-s of cocaine. 

1885. Appointed PrivatdoxM (Univerjtity Lecturer) in Neuropathology. 

1885. (Octobcr)-1886 (February). Studies under Charcot at the Sa!p6trifre (hos- 
pital for nervous diseases) in Paris. Interest first turns to hysteria and liypnosis 

1886. Marriage to Martha Bemays. Sets up private practice in jicrvotis diseases 
m Vienna. 

1886- 93. Continues work on neurology, especially on the cerebral palsies ol 
children at the Kassowitz Institute in Vienna, with numerotis publications 
Gradual shift of interest from neurology to psychopathology, 

1887. Birth of eldest child (Matliilde), 

1887- 1902. Friendship and correspondence with Wilhelm Flicss in Berlin 
Freud’s letters to him during this period, published posthumously in 1950, 
throw much light on the development of hi.s views- 

1887, Begins the use of hypnotic suggestion in his practice. 

c 1888. Begins to follow Breuer in using hypnosis for cathartic treatment oj 
hysteria. Gradually drops hypnosis and substitutes free association. 

1889. Visits Bemheim at Nancy to study his suggestion technique. 

1889, Birth of eldest son (Martin). 

1891. Monograph on Aphasia, 

Birth of second son (Oliver). 

1692. Birth of youngest son (Ernst) 
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H* 1 E b cat on ot Bitut and f-rtnid P c m na y Commurucano c^po- 
CK t aun X ry o hys ena and of adian trratTTUTi 
Bircii of second daughter (Sophie). 

Researclies and short papers on hysteria, obsessions, and anxiety. 
Jointly with Breuor, S/ncfrci on Wyi-tcriii: case histories and description by 
Freud of his technitjuc, including first account of transference. 

Ifiyi-ft. Clradtial divergence of views between Freud and Brener. Freud intro- 
duces concepts of defence and repression and of neurosis being a result of a 
conllict between the ego and the libido, 
lH9'i. Prti/'rri /(V <1 Si^ictitific P.sycho/ujjy; indiided in Freud’s letters to Fliess and 
tir.st published in 1950. An abortive attempt to state psychology in neurologi- 
cil terms; hut ioreshadows much of Freud’s later theories. 

Birth of youngest child (Anna). 

IH96. Introduces the term ‘psychoanalysis'. 

Death of father (aged SO). 

1897. Freud’s self-ann]ysis, leading to the abandonment of the trauma theory 
and tile recognition of infantile sexuality and the Oedipus complex. 
lyiKI. The Ititerpretatiofi v/Dreums, with final chapter giving first full account of 
1 reud’s dynamic view of mental processes, of the unconsdoiis, and of the 
dominance of the ‘pleasure principle’. 

t'Jlil. The P.'!yelh>piilfk>lo,i>y i>f Bieeryday Life. This, together with the book on 
dreams, made it plain that Freud’s theories applied not only to pathological 
states but also to normal mental life. 

1902. Appointed Professor Excraordinarius. 

1 91)5, Three Essays en the Theory of Sexuality: tracing for the first time the course 
of development of the sexual instinct in human beings from infancy to 
maturity. 

( 1906. jtmg becomes an adherent of psychoanalysis. 

1908. First international meeting of psychoanalysts (at Salaburg). 

!9t)9. Freud and Jung invited to the USA to lecture. 

Case history of the first analysis of a child (Little Hans, aged five): confirming 
inferences previously made from adult analyses, especially as to infantile sexu- 
ality and the Oedipus and castration complexes, 
f 1910. First emergence of the theory of ‘narcissism’. 

1911-15. Papers on the technique of psychoanalysis. 

1911, Secession of Adler. 

Application of psychoanalytic theories to a psychotic case; the autobiography 
of Dr Schreber. 

1913-14. Totem and Taboo: application of psydioan,aIysis to anthropological 
material. 

1914. Secession of Jung. 

‘On the History of the Psycho-Analytic Movement’, includes a polemical 
sc'-do" o*'' Adier and Juiig. 

Wn cs hi 3 last major case history of the W fMan not pub shed tiD 19 8) 
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1915 Wntrt a sews of twe vc mclapsy loKip "a pa ters oj as u'ofst ra 
questions, ol whieh only hve nave snrvivcel. 
lOlS-lT, Introductory Lectures: giving an extensiw general account of the suite 
of Freud’s views up to the time of the First World War. 

1919. Application of the tlieory of narcissism to the war neuroses. 

1920. Death of second daughter. 

Beyewd the Pleasure Priitciple: the first explicit introduction of the concept of 
the ‘compulsion to repeat’ and of the theory «f tiie ‘deash instim t’. 

1921. Croup Psychoh/ty. Beginnings of a systeimtic analytic study of tlie ego, 
1923. The nud the Id. Largely revised aceoum of the ssruemre and func- 
tioning of the mind with the division into an id, an ego, and a super-ego. 

1923. First onset of cancer. 

1925. Revised views on the sexual development of wotiten. 

1926. /nfu'ftihon.s, Symptoms («nf Attsn'fty. Revised views on the problem ot 
anxiety. 

1927. The Future of an Illusion. A discussittn of religion: the first of a nutnlx-r 
of sociological works to which Freud devoted most oi'his remaining years. 

1930, Civilization and its Disamteuu. 'ITliis includes Freud's first extensive study 
of the destructive instinct (regarded as a manifestation of the ‘death itistiiict'), 
Freud aw.ardcd the Goethe Prize by the City of Frankfurt, 

Death of mother (aged 95). 

1933. Hitler seizes power in Gerin.any: Freud's books publicly burned in Berlin, 
1934-8. Afo.t« and Monotheism the last of Freud's works to appear during hi.s 
lifetime. 

1936. Eightieth birthday. Election as Corresponding Member of Royal Streiety, 

1938. Hitler’s invasion of Austria. Freud leaves Vienna for Londoti. 

An Outline of Psycho-Analysts. A final, unfinished, but profound exposition 
of psycho,inaIysis, 

1939, 3 September. Death in London. 


JAMES STRACMKV 
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FORMULIERUNGEN USER DIE ZWEI 
PRINZIPiEN DES PSYCHISCHEN GESCHEHENS 


(a) German Editions: 

1911 Jb. psychoamlyt. psychopath. Forsch., 3 (1), 1-8. 

1924 GesammeUs Schrifien, 5, 409-17. 

1943 Gesammclte Werke, 8, 230-38. 

(b) English Translations: 

'Formulations Regarding the Two Principles in Mental 
Functioning’ 

1925 CoUeaed Papers, 4, 13-21. (Tr. M. N. Searl.) 

1958 Standard Edition, 12, 213-26. {Translation, with a mod- 
ified title, based on that of 1925, but largely rewritten.) 

The present edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with editorial modifications. 

We icarn from Dr Ernest Jones that Freud began planning this 
paper in June 1910, and was working at it simultaneously with 
the Schreber case history (1911c). His progress at it was slow, 
but on 26 October he spoke on the subject before the Vienna 
Psycho-Analytical Society, but found the audience unrespon- 
sive, and was himself dissatisfied with his presentation. It was 
not until December that he actually began writing the paper It 
was finished at the end of January 1911, but was not published 
till late in the spring, when it appeared in the same issue of the 
jahrbwh as the Schreber case. 

With this well-known paper, which is one of the classics oi 
psychoanalysis and with the almost contemporary third n 
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ot the Schrebcr cii&e . history, Frciui, die hrst tmie after '>1 
interval of more than taryearS,'fbok up once again a dist'us.sion 
of the genera! theoretical hypotheses which were implied by his 
clinical findings. In the meantime he bad only occa.sionaDy 
touched on questions of psychological theory, lor example lu 
Chapter VI of his book on jokes (!9i)5f), P.F.l.,, 6, 215 ff. His 
first extensive attempt at such :i discussion had been in cjuasi- 
neurological terminology in his ‘Project for u Scientific iSv- 
chology’ of 1895, which, however, was not published in his 
lifetime (Freud, 1930d). Chapter VU of 7'/ic biurpretaluni o/ 
Dreams {1.900r!) was an exposition of ,t very similar set ol 
hypotheses, bur this time in purely psychological terms. IVluch 
of the material in the present paper (and especially in its earlKt 
part) is derived directly from these two sources. The work gives 
the impression of being in the nature of a stock-taking. It is as 
though Freud were bringing up for his own inspection, as it 
were, the fundamental hypotheses of an earlier period, and pic- 
paritig them to serve as a basis for the major theoretical dis- 
cussions which lay ahead in the immediate future ►' the paper on 
narcissism, for instance, and the great series of metapsychtv 
logical papers. 

The present exposition of his views is exceedingly condensed 
and is not easy to assimilate even to-day. Although we know 
now that Freud was saying very little in it that had not long been 
present in his mind, at the time of its publication it must (save 
struck its readers as bewilderingly full of novelties. I'hc para- 
graphs marked (1), for instance, on p. 37 ft", would be obscure 
indeed to those who could have no acquaintance cither with the 
‘Project’ or with the mctapsychological papers and who w-oukl 
have to derive what light tliey could from a number of almost 
equally condensed and quite unsysteniati7,cd passages in Jht 
Interpretation of Dreams. It is scarcely surprising that Freud’s first 
audience was unresponsive. 

The main theme of the work is the distinction between the 
regulating principles (the pleasure principle' and the reidity pun- 

1 The actual "rrm ‘p'casure pruidpic' xrn r* " r the fr. me ' t' s paper 
p 36 below 
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ciple) which respectively dominate ^hc pnmary and secondary 
mental processes. The thesis had in fact already been stated m 
the ‘Project’. It was again discussed in Chapter VIl of The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams {P.F.L., 4, 718-21 and 757 ff.). But the fullest 
treatment was reserved for the paper on the metapsychology of 
dreams (1917d [1915]), written some three years after this one 
A more detailed account of the development of Freud’s views 
on the subject of our mental attitude towards reality will be 
found in the Editor’s Note to that paper (see pp. 225-7 below) 
Towards the end of the work a number of other related topics 
arc opened up, the further development of which (like that of 
the main theme) is left over for later investigation. The whole 
paper was, in fact (as Freud himself remarks on p. 43 below), 
of a preparatory and exploratory nature, but it is not on that 
account of any less interest. 
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We have long observed that every neurosis has as its result, and 
probably therefore as its purpose, a forcing of the patient out 
of real life, an alienating of him from reality.' Nor could a fact 
such as this escape the observation of Pierre Janet; he spoke of 
a loss of ‘the function of reality’ as being a special characteristic 
of neurotics, but without discovering the connection of this dis- 
turbance with the fundamental determinants of neurosis.- By 
introducing the process of repression into the genesis of the 
neuroses we have been able to gain some insight into this con- 
nection. Neurotics turn away from reality because they find it 
unbearable - either the whole or parts of it. The most extreme 
type of this turning away from reality is shown by certain cases 
of hallucinatory psychosis which seek to deny the particular 
event that occasioned the outbreak of their insanity (Griesm- 
ger).-' But in fact every neurotic does the same with some frag- 
ment of reality.'' And we are now confronted with the task of 

1 . [The idea, with the phrase ‘flight into psychosis’, is already to be found 
in Section II! of Freud’s first paper on 'The Neuro-Psychoses of Defence’ 
(1894<i). The aaual phrase ‘flight into illness’ occurs in his paper on hysterica! 
attacks (1909fl), P.F.L, 10, 99 and 100 «. l.j 

2. Janet, 1909. 

3. [W. Gricsinger (1817-68) was a well-known Berlin psychiatrist of an ear- 
lier generation, much admired by Freud’s teacher, Meynert. The passage alluded 
to m the text is no doubt the one mentioned by Freud three times in The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams (1900<i). P.F.L., 4, 163, 214 and 326 n., .and again in Chap- 
ter VI of the book on jokes (1905r), ibid., 6, 228. In this passage Griesinget 
(1845, 89) drew attention to the wish-fuifilling character of both psychoses 
and dreams.] 

4. Otto Rank (1910) has recently drawn attention to a remarkably clear pre- 
vision of this causation shown in Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and Idea 
Volume II (Supplement*) Chapter 3'^' 
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invescigating the dovelopmetu oi‘ the relation of ueurocics and 
of mankind in general to reality, and in tins way of britiging tht 
psychological significance of the real external Vvorid into du 
structure of our theories. 

In the psychology which is founded on psyciiuanalysis \ve 
have become accustomed to taking as our starting'-poinc the 
unconscious mental processes, with the peoiliarities of whitli 
we have become acquainted through analysis, Wc consider tliesc 
to be the older, primary processes, the residues ot' a phase oi 
development in which they were the only kind of nu'snal pro- 
cess. The governing purpose obeyed by these primary processes 
IS easy to recognize; it is described as the pleasure-nnpk'asure 
principle, or more shortly the pleasure principle.® These pro- 
cesses strive towards gruning pleasure; psychical activity draws 
back from any event which might arouse unpk*a.stire. (Mere wc 
have repression.) Our dreams at night and our waking tendency 
to tear ourselves away from distressing impressions are rem- 
nants of the dominance of this principle .and proofs of its power 

I shall be returning to lines of thought which ! have developed 
elsewhere^ when I suggest that the state of psychical rest was 
originally di.sturbed by the peremptory demands of intennl 
needs. When this happened, whatever was thought of (wished 
for) was simply presented in a hallucinatory manner, just as still 
happens to-day with our dream-thouglits every niglit.-® !t w.is 
only the non-occurrence of the expected satisfaction, the dis- 
appointment experienced, that led to the abandonment of this 
attempt at satisfaction by means of hallucination, Instead of it, 
the psychical apparatus had to decide to form a conception of 
the real circumstances in the external world and to endeavour 
to make a real alteration in them. A new principle of mental 

1. [This seems to be the first appearance of the actual term ‘pleasure principle’ 
In The tnteriiretatwn ofDrMms it is always nanieti the ‘tinpleasure priiidplc’ (e j; 
PAL.. 4, 759).) 

2. In the General Section of The htierpretatmi ofDmttts. [t.e. in Chapter VI! 
See in particular P.F.L., 4, 718-21 and 757 ff.) 

3. The state of sleep is able to re-establish the likeness of mental life as it was 
before ‘he -ccogn'tion of teality because a prtrequis' c of s'cep 's a dcKberate 

ejection of cahty the wish to iJctp 
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functioning was thus introduced; what was presented in the 
mind was no longer what was agreeable but what was real, even 
U It happened to be disagreeable.^ This setting-up of the reality 
pnndple proved to be a momentous step. 

(1) In the first place, the new demands made a succession of 
adaptations necessary in the psychical apparatus, which, owing 
to our insufficient or uncertain knowledge, we can only retail 
very cursorily. 

The increased significance of external reality heightened the 
importance, too, of the sense-organs that are directed towards 
that external world, and of the consciousness attached to them 
Consciousness now learned to comprehend sensory qualities in 
addition to the qualities of pleasure and unpleasure which 
hitherto had alone been of interest to it. A special function was 
instituted which had periodically to search the external world, 

1 . I will try to amplify the above schematic account with some further details 
It will rightly be objected that an organization which was a slave to the pleasure 
principle .and neglected the reality of the externa) world could not maintain itself 
alive for the shortest time, so that it could not have come into existence at all 
I he employment of a fiction like this is, however, justified when one considers 
that the infant - provided one includes with it the care it receives from its mother- 
does almost realize a psychical system of this kind. It probably hallucinates the 
fulfilment of its interna! needs; it betrays its unpleasure, when there is an increase 
Ot stimtihis and an absence of satisfaction, by the motor discharge of screaming 
and beating about with its arms and legs, and it then experiences the satisfaction 
It has hallucinated. Later, as an older child, it learns to employ these manifes- 
tation.s of discharge intentionally as mctliods of expressing its feelings. Since the 
later care of children is modelled on the care of infants, the dominance of the 
pleasure principle can really come to an end only when a child has achieved 
complete psychical detachment from its parents. - A neat example of a psychical 
system shut off from the stimuli of the external world, and able to satisfy even 
Its nutritional requirements autistically (to use Bleulcr’s term [1912j), is afforded 
by a bird’s egg with its food supply enclosed in its shell; for it, the care provided 
by its mother is limited to the provision of warmth. - 1 shall not regard it as 
a correction, but as an amplification of the schematic picture under discussion, 
if It is insisted that a system living according to the pleasure principle must have 
devices to enable it to withdraw from the stimuli of reality. Such devices are 
mere y the correlative of repr which treats mtcmal nnpltasuiable sbmnh 

as f they were that » to lay pnsha them mto the c wor d. 
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in order that its data might be familiar already ii an urgent 
internal need should arise - the function oC attention.'^ hs activity 
meets the sensc-impressions hall: way, instead oi awaiting their 
appearance. At the .same cinic, probably, a system of ndtiinufj 
was introduced, whose task it was to lay down the results of 
this periodical activity of consciousness - a part of what vve t ill 
memory. 

The place of repression, which excluded from caehexis as pro- 
ductive of unpleasLsre some of the emerging ideas, was taken by 
an impartial paising of Jiidgewcnt,' which had to decide vvhethi! 
a given idea was true or false - that is, whether it was in agiee- 
ment with reality or not ~ the decision being determined by 
making a comparison with the mcniory-rraccs of reality. 

A new function was now allotted to motor discharge, which, 
under the dominance of the pleasure principle, had served as a 
means of unburdening the mental apparatus of accretions ot 
stimuli, and which had carried out this task by sending iniiti- 
vations into the interior of the body (leading to expressive 
movements and the play of features and to manifestations of 
affect). Motor discharge was now employed in tlic approprnre 
alteration of reality; it was converted into action. 

Restraint upon motor discharge (upon action), which then 
became necessary, was provided by means of tlic proce.ss of 
thinking, which was developed from the presentation of ideas 
Thinking was endowed with charactcristic.s which made it poss- 
ible for the mental apparatus to tolerate an increased tension of 
stimulus while the process of discharge was postponed. It is 
essentially an experimental kind of acting, accompanied by dis- 
placement of relatively small quantities ofcathexis together with 
less expenditure (discharge) of them.'' For tliis purpose the con- 

1, [Some remarks on Freud’s views about attention wjU be found in in 
Editor’s footnote to The Unconscious’ (p. 1% below).] 

2. [This notion, often repeated by Freud, appears as early as in the first edition 
of his book on jokes (1905r, Chapter Vi; P.F.L., 6, 23.^ and m. 2) and is cxamnied 
more deeply in his late paper on ‘Negation’ (1925/(), p, 4.38 below, Cf. also ‘T he 
Uncocsoous 19 5f) p 90 bdow 

3 This raportant h«iry had been pot forwj d bv froKi n TTic / rrprtiiii -m 
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version of freely displaceable cathexes into ‘bound’ cathexes was 
necessary, and this was brought about by means of raising the 
level ot the whole cathectic process. It is probable that thinking 
was originally unconscious, in so far as it went beyond mere 
ideational presentations and was directed to the relations 
between impressions of objects, and that it did not acquire fur- 
ther qualities, perceptible to consciousness, until it became 
bound to verba! a\siducs, ’ 

(2) A general tendency of our mental apparatus, which can 
be traced back to the economic principle of saving expenditure 
jof energy], seems to find expression in the tenacity with which 
wc hold on to the sources of pleasure at our disposal, and in the 
difficulty with which we renounce them. With the introduction 
of the reality principle one species of thought-activity was 
split off; it was kept free from reality-testing and remained 
subordinated to the pleasure principle alone.* This activity 
IS phatJtasyhit;, which begins already in children’s play, and 
later, continued as day-dreaming, abandons dependence on real 
objects. 

(3) The replacement of the pleasure principle by the reality 
principle, with all the psychical consequences involved, which is 
here schematically condensed into a single sentence, is not in fact 
accomplished all at once; nor does it take place simultaneously 
all along the line. For while this development is going on m 


ofDrmms (tyOOd), P.P-L., 4, 758-9, and more clearly in Jokes (I905f), ibid , 6, 
251 and H. 2, as well as in ‘Negation’ (1925/i), p. 440 and n. 2 below, where 
farther references are given.] 

1 . [Cf The hterpretaclon of Dreams {I900fl), P.F.L., 4, 729-30, 771 n. and 779 
This is farther developed in Section VII of ‘The Unconscious’ (1915e), p. 208 
below,) 

2, In the s.amc way, a nation whose wealth rests on the exploitation of the 
produce of its soil will yet set aside certain areas for reservation in their origma) 
state and for protection from the changes brought about by civilization. (E g 
Yellowstone Park.) jCf. the discussions of phantasies in ‘Creative Writers and 
Day Drtam'nK’ (IWie) PPL 14 129 and ‘Hysterical Phantasies and their 
Rc atron to Bisexual ry 1908n PPL tO 87 ff The RrahtMtspruJung 

to nake R firsT a n tha sentencr 
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the ego-mscincts, rhc sexual instincts become detached from 
them in a very significant way. The se.Kua[ instincts behave auto- 
erotically at first; they obtain their satisfaction in the .subjeefs 
own body and theretbre do not find thcniselves in the situation 
of tfustration which was what necessitated the itisdttu'ion of the 
reality principle; and when, hirer on, the process ol fnuhng ir 
ob|cct begins, it is soon interrupted by the long period oi 
latency, which delays sextia! development until puberty. These 
two factors - auto-crotisin and the latency period - have a.s tlxir 
result that the sexual instinct is held up in its psychical devel- 
opment and remains tar longer under the dominance of the 
pleasure principle, from which in many people it is never able 
to withdraw. 

In consequence of these conditions, a closer connection arises, 
on tire one hand, between the sexual instinct and phantasy and, 
on the other hand, between the ego-instincts and the activities 
of consciousncs.s. Both in healthy and in neurotic people this 
connection strikes u.s as very intimate, although tiie consider- 
ations of genetic psychology which have just been put forward 
lead us to recognize it as a aetomlary one. The continuance ot 
auto-erotism is what makes it possible to retain for so long tiie 
easier momentary and imaginary satisfaction in relation to the 
sexual object in place of real satisfaction, which calls for efloit 
and postponement. In the realm of phantasy, repression remains 
aU-powerful; it brings about the inhihition of ideas in nc\- 
cendi before they can be noticed fay consciousness, if their 
cathexis is likely to occasion a release of unplesisurc. This is the 
weak spot in our psychical organization; and it can be cmplovcd 
to bring back under the dominance of the pleasure princplc 
thought-processes which had already become rational. An 
essential part of the psychical disposition to neurosi.s thus lies in 
the delay in educating the sexual instincts to pay regard to reality 
and, as a corollary, in the conditions which make this delay 
possible. 

(4) Just as the pleasure-ego can do nothing but u/isb, work for 
a yield of pleasure and avoid unp'easure so the reality-ego need 
do nothing but stnvc for what is useju and guard tsc f aga u t 
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damage. ’ Actually the substitution of the reality principle for the 
pleasure principle implies no deposing of the pleasure principle, 
but only a safeguarding of it. A momentary pleasure, uncertam 
in Its results, is given up, but only in order to gain along the 
new path an assured pleasure at a later time. But the endopsychic 
impression made by this substitution has been so powerful that 
It IS reflected in a special religious myth. The doctrine of reward 
in the atcer-life tor the - voluntary or enforced - renunciation 
of earthly pleasures is nothing other than a mythical projection 
of this revolution in the mind. Following consistently along 
these lines, religions have been able to effect absolute renunci- 
ation of pleasure in this life by means of the promise of compen- 
sation in a future existence; but they have not by this means 
achieved a conquest of the pleasure principle. It is 5Cie« re which 
comes nearest to succeeding in that conquest; science too, how- 
ever, offers intellectual pleasure during its work and promises 
practical gain in the end. 

(5) Education can be described without more ado as an incite- 
ment to the conquest of the pleasure principle, and to its replace- 
ment by the reality principle; it seeks, that is, to lend its help to 
the developmental process which affects the ego. To this end it 
makes use of an offer of love as a reward from the educators, 
and it therefore fails if a spoilt child thinks that it possesses that 
love in any case and cannot lose it whatever happens. 

(6) Art brings about a reconciliation between the two prin- 
ciples in a peculiar way. An artist is originally a man who turns 
away from reality because he cannot come to terms with the 
renunciation of instinctual satisfaction which it at first demands, 
and who allows his erotic and ambitious wishes full play in the 
life of phantasy. He finds the way back to reality, however, 


1. The superiority of the rea)ity-<^o over the pleasure-ego has been aptly 
expressed by Bernard Shaw in these words: 'To be able to choose the line of 
greatest advantage in.stead of yielding in the direction of least resistance.’ {Mait 
and Superinmt: A Comedy and a Philosophy.) [A remark made by Don Juan 
towards the end of the Mozartean interlude in Act HI. - A much more elaborate 
account of tl’e relations betwC"'" the ‘pleasure-ego’ and the ‘rcality-ega’ k g veil 
n nstinctj and their V ass U des T9 5f pp 32-4 be ow 
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from this world of phantasy by making esc of specia, gifts to 
mould his phantasies into truths of a new kind, which arc valued 
by men as precious reflections of reality. I'hus in a certain fash- 
ion he actually becomes the hero, the king, the creator, or the 
favourite he desired to be, without following the iong round- 
about path of making real alterations in the external world. But 
he can only achieve this because other men feel the same dis- 
satisfaction as he does with the renunciation demanded by 
reality, and because that dissatisfaction, which results from the 
replacement of the pleasure principle by the reality principle, is 
Itself a part of reality. “ 

(7) While the ego goes through its transfonnation from a 
plcasure-e^o into a reaiity-ego, the sexual instincts undergo the 
changes that lead them from their original auto-erotism through 
various intermediate phases to object-love in the service of pro- 
creation. If we are right in thinking that each step in these two 
courses of development may become the site of a disposition to 
later neurotic illness, it is plausible to suppose that the form 
taken by the subsequent illness (the choice ofnenmis) will depend 
on the particular phase of the development of the ego and 
of the libido in which the dispositional inhibition of develop- 
ment has occurred. Thus unexpected significance attaches to 
the chronological features of the two developments (which 
have not yet been studied), and to possible variations in their 
synchronization.^ 

(8) The strangest characteristic of unconscious (repressed) 
processes, to which no investigator can become accustomed 
without the exercise of great sclf-discipline, is due to their entiie 
disregard of reality-testing; they equate reality of thought with 
external actuality, and wishes with their fulfilment - with the 
event - just as happens automatically under the dominance of 
the ancient pleasure principle. Hence also the difficulty of dis- 

1 . Cf. the similar p osition taken by Otto Rank { 1 907 }. (See also ‘Creative Writers 
and Day-Dreaming* (1908e), P.F.L., 14, 129, as well as the closing paragraph ot 
Lecture 23 of the Zniroteorytecwrej (1916-17), P.F.L., 1,423-4.] 

2 (This thane is developed n The ITuposit on to Obs«sio< a Nruroao 
1913-) PFL 19 42 ff 
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tmguishitig unconscious, phantasies from memories which have 
become unconscious.* But one must never allow oneself to be 
misled into applying the standards of reality to repressed psychi- 
cal structures, and on that account, perhaps, into undervaluing 
the importance of phantasies in the formation of symptoms on 
the ground that they are not actualities, or into tracing a neurotic 
sense of guilt back to some other source because there is no evi- 
dence that any actual crime has been committed. One is bound 
to employ the currency that is in use in the country one is 
exploring — in our case a neurotic currency. Suppose, for 
instance, that one is trying to solve a dream such as this. A man 
who had once nursed his father through a long and painful mor- 
tal illness, told me that in the months following his father’s death 
he had repeatedly dreamt that his father was aliue once more and 
that he was talking to him in his usual way. But he felt it exceedingly 
pamfil that his father had really died, only without knowing it. The 
only way of understanding this apparently nonsensical dream 
lb by adding ‘as the dreamer wished’ or ‘in consequence of his 
wish’ after the words ‘that his father had really died’, and by 
further adding ‘that he [the dreamer] wished it’ to the last words 
The dream-thought then runs: it was a painful memory for him 
that he had been obliged to wish for his father’s death (as a 
relca.se) while he was still alive, and how terrible it would have 
been if his father had had any suspicion of irl What we have here 
is thus the familiar case of self-reproaches after the loss of some- 
one loved, and in this instance the self-reproach went back to 
the infantile significance of death-wishes against the father.^ 

The deficiencies of this short paper, which is preparatory 
rather than expository, will perhaps be excused only in small 
part if 1 plead that they are unavoidable. In these few remarks 
on the psychical consequences of adaptation to the reality prin- 
ciple I have been obliged to adumbrate views which I should 

1. [Thi.*: difficulty is discussed at length in the later part of Lecture 23 ot the 
Iurmtlucwry Lecitim (1956-17), P.F.L., 1, 414 ff.j 

2 (Th's dream was add d o he 1911 cd tion of Th( / 'fTprr's'"on oJDrriua 

9(Xtd P h L 4 559-61) soon af cr he pub cat on of he presen paper 
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have preferred for the present to withhold and whost 
cation will certainly require no small effort. But 1 hope it 
escape the notice of the benevolent reader how in the* 
too the dominance of the reality principle is beginning 
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A NOTE ON THE UNCONSCIOUS IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


(a) Engiish Editions: 

‘A Note on the Unconscious in Psycho-Analysis’ 

1912 Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 26 (Part 

66), 312-18. 

1925 Collected Papers, 4, 22-9. 

1958 Standard Edition, 12, 255-66. (A reprint of the 1912 text, 
with editorial annotations.) 

(b) German Translation: 

'Einige Bcmerkuhgen iiber den Begriff des Unbewussten in 
der Psychoanalyse’ 

1913 Int. Z.arztl.PsychoanaL,t{2),n7~22>, 

1924 Gesammelte Schrificn, 5, 433-42. 

1943 Gesammelte Werke, 8, 430-39. 

The present edition is a corrected reprint of the Standard 
Edition version, with some editorial changes and additions. 


In 1912 Freud was invited by the Society for Psychical Research 
of London to contribute to a ‘Special Medical Part’ of its Pro- 
ceedings, and the present paper was the result. It was written by 
Freud in English, but was revised, it seems, in England before 
its publication in November 1912. A German version of the 
paper appeared in the March 1913 issue of the Zehschrijt. There 
was nothing on the face of it to show that this was not also 
written by Freud himself But wc learn from Dr Jones (1955 



^52 that It was in tact a translanoi of Frtud s Elijah h papxr 
made by one of his chief fodowers, tianns Sachs. Last.y it mi st 
be added that when the paper was reprinted in Volume IV ot 
the Collected Papers in 1925, it was subjected to a further slight 
‘secondary revision’ which brought t!se terminology up to date 

As a result of all this we arc left without any completely 
reliable text of the paper. No doubt both the revision and the 
translation were excellently carried out; and probably Frtud 
himself went through both of them. Nevertheless we must 
necessarily remain in uncertainty where there is a question of 
Freud’s precise choice of terms. To take an example of one dit~ 
ficulty. The term ‘conception’ is used repeatedly in paragraphs 
2 to 5. We should be inclined to suppose that Freud had in mind 
the German word ‘ l/orstellun^^’ which is usually rendered in this 
edition by the English ‘idea’. And in fact * is the word 

used in the corresponding places in the German translation. At 
the end of the seventh paragraph and in the eighth the wojd 
‘idea’ appears in the English text, and the corresponding word 
in the German is 'Idee'. But in the tenth and ckwenth paragraphs, 
where we once more find the English ‘idea’, the German ren- 
dering is almost everywhere 'Cedanke’ (which wc u.suaUy trans- 
late ‘thought’), but in one place 'Vorscellun^’, 

In the circumstances we have thought the wisest course is sim- 
ply to reprint the original English version, exactly as it appeared 
in the original S.P.R, Proceedings, with occasional footnotes 
where the terminology calls for comment. 

Our reason for regretting this textual uncertainty will be 
understood when it is remembered that this is among the most 
important of Freud’s theoretical papers. Here for the first time 
he gave a long and reasoned account of the grounds for his 
hypothesis of unconscious mental processes and set out the var- 
ious ways in which he used the term ‘unconscious’. The paper 
is in fact a study for the major work on the same subject which 
he was to write some three years later (1915e); see below, 
p 161 ff) Like the earlier paper ‘On the Two Principles of 
Mental Function iig IPllF p 31 FT above and Scctio l o 
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[1C Schrcbcr analysis (191k), P.F.L., 9, p. 196 ff., the present 
one is evidence of Freud’s renewed concern with psychological 
theory. 

The di.scussion of the ambiguities inherent in the word 
‘unconscious’ is of particular interest, with the distinction 
between its three uses - the ‘descriptive’, the ‘dynamic’ and the 
‘systematic’. The present account is both more elaborate and 
clearer than the much shorter one given in Section II of the great 
piper (p. 174 if. below). For there only two uses are differen- 
tiated, the ‘descriptive’ and the ‘systematic’; and no plain distinc- 
tion appears to be made between the latter and the ‘dynamic’ - 
the term which in the present paper is applied to the repressed 
unconsciou.s. In two later discussions ofthe same topic, in Chap- 
ter I of T/ie and the Id (19236), p- 351 ff. below, and in 
Lecture 31 of the Neir.' Introductory Lectures (1933a), Freud 
returned to the triple distinction made here; and the third use 
of the term, the ‘systematic’ (touched upon only slightly at the 
end of the present paper), was then seen to be a step towards 
the structural division of the mind into ‘id’, ‘ego’ and ‘super- 
ego’, which wa.s so greatly to clarify the whole situation. 


A NOTE ON THE UNCONSCIOUS IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


I WISH to expound in a few words and as plainly as possible what 
the term ‘unconscious’ has come to mean in Psychoanalysis and 
m Psychoanalysis alone. 

A conception - or any ocher psychical* element - which is 
now present to my consciousness may become absent the next 
moment, and may become present again, after an interval, 
unchanged, and, as we say, from memory, not as a result of a 
fresh perception by our senses. It is this fact which we are 
accustomed to account for by the supposition that during the 
interval the conception has been present in our mind, although 
latent in consciousness. In what shape it may have existed while 
present in the mind and latent in consciousness wc have no 
means of guessing. 

At this very point we may be prepared to meet with the philo- 
sophical objection that the latent conception did not exist as an 
object of psychology, but as a physical disposition for the 
recurrence of the same psychical phenomenon, i.e. of the said 
conception. But we may reply that this is a theory far overstep- 
ping the domain of psychology proper; that it simply begs the 
question by asserting ‘conscious’ to be an identical term with 
■psychical’, and that it is clearly at fault in denying psychology 
the right to account for its most common facts, such as memory, 
by its own means. 

Now let us call ‘conscious’ the conception which is present 
to our consciousness and of which we are aware, and let this be 
the only meaning of the term ‘conscious’. As for latent concep- 
tions, if we have any reason to suppo.se chat they exist in the 

1 bi the 1925 Engtuh v throughout the piper pjydi ca wis altered 
to tal 1 
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inmd — as we had in the case of memory — let them be denoted 
by the term ‘unconscious’. 

Thus an unconscious conception is one of which we are not 
aware, but the existence of which we are nevertheless ready to 
admit on account of other proofs or signs. 

This might be considered an uninteresting piece of descriptive 
or classificatory work if no experience appealed to our judge- 
ment other than the facts of memory, or the cases of association 
by unconscious links. The well-known experiment, however, 
of the ‘post-hypnotic .suggestion’ teaches us to insist upon the 
importance of the distinction between conscious and unconscious 
and seems to increase its value. 

In this experiment, as performed by Bernheim, a person is 
put into a hypnotic state and is subsequently aroused. While he 
was in the hypnotic state, under the influence of the physician, 
he was ordered to execute a certain action at a certain fixed 
moment after his awakening, say half an hour later. He awakes, 
and seems fully conscious and in his ordinary condition; he has 
no recollection of his hypnotic state, and yet at the prearranged 
moment there rushes into his mind the impulse to do such and 
such a thing, and he does it consciously, though not knowing 
why. It seems impossible to give any other description of the 
phenomenon than to say that the order had been present in the 
mind of the person in a condition of latency, or had been present 
unconsciously, until the given moment came, and then had 
become conscious. But not the whole of it emerged into con- 
sciousness; only the conception of the act to be executed. All the 
other ideas associated with this conception - the order, the 
influence of the physician, the recollection of the hypnotic state, 
remained unconscious even then. 

But we have more to learn from such an experiment. We are 
led from the purely descriptive to a dynamic view of the phe- 
nomenon. The idea of the action ordered in hypnosis not only 
became an object of consciousness at a certain moment, but the 
more striking aspect of the fact is that this idea grew active it 
was translated into action as soon as consciousness became 
aware of its p cc The real stimu us to the action being the 
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order of the physician, it is hard not to concede that the idea of 
the physician’s order became active too. Yet this last idea did 
not reveal itself to consciousness, as did its outcome, the idea 
of the action; it remained unconscious, and so it was aaivc tmd 
unconscious at the same time. 

A post-hypnotic suggestion is a laboratory production, an 
artificial fact. But if we adopt the theory of hysterical phenom- 
ena first put forward by P. Janet and elaborated by Brener and 
myself, we shall not be at a lo.ss for plenty of natural facts show- 
ing the psychological character of the post-hypnotic suggestion 
even more clearly and distinctly. 

The mind of the hysterical patient is full of active yet uncon- 
scious ideas; all her symptoms proceed from such ideas. It is in 
fact the most striking character of the hysterical mind to be ruled 
by them. If the hysterical woman vomits, she may do so from 
the idea of being pregnant. She has, however, no knowledge of 
this idea, although it can easily be detected in her mind, and 
made conscious to her, by one of the technical procedures of 
psychoanalysis. If she is executing tliejerks and movements con- 
stituting her ‘fit’, she does not even consciously represent to 
herself the intended actions, and she may perceive those actions 
with the detached feelings of an onlooker. Nevertheless analysis 
will show that she was acting her part in the dramatic repro- 
duction of some incident in her life, the memory of whidi was 
unconsciously active during the attack. The same preponderance 
of active unconscious idea.s is revealed by analysis as the es.sential 
fact in the psychology of all other forms of neurosis. 

We learn therefore by the analysis of neurotic phenomena that 
a latent or unconscious idea is not necessarily a weak one, and 
that the presence of such an idea in the mind admits of indirect 
proofs of the most cogent kind, which are equivalent to the 
direct proof furnished by consciousness. We feel justified in 
making our classification agree with this addition to our knowl- 
edge by introducing a fundamental distinction between dilTcrcnt 
kinds of latent or unconscious ideas. We were accustomed to 
think that every atent idea was so because it was weak and that 
It grew consaous as soon as it became strong We have ow 
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gamed the conviction that there arc some latent ideas which do 
not penetrate into consciousness, however strong they may have 
become. Therefore we may caU the latent ideas of the first type 
foreconscious, ^ while we reserve the term unconscious (proper) for 
the latter type which we came to study in the neuroses. The 
term unconscious, which was used in the purely descriptive sense 
before, now comes to imply something more. It designates not 
only latent ideas in general, but especially ideas with a certain 
dynamic character, ideas keeping apart from consciousness in 
spite of their intensity and activity. 

Before continuing my exposition I will refer to two objections 
which are likely to be raised at this point. The first of these may 
be stated thus: instead of subscribing to the hypothesis of uncon- 
scious ideas of which we know nothing, we had better assume 
that consciousness can be split up, so that certain ideas or other 
psychical acts may constitute a consciousness apart, which has 
become detached and estranged from the bulk of conscious 
psychical activity. Well-known pathological cases like that of Dr 
Azam^ seem to go far to show that the splitting up of conscious- 
ness is no fanciful imagination. 

I venture to urge against this theory that it is a gratuitous 
assumption, based on the abuse of the word ‘conscious’. We 
have no right to extend the meaning of this word so far as to 
make it include a consciousness of which its owner himself is 
not aware. If philosophers find difficulty in accepting the exist- 
ence of unconscious Ideas, the existence of an unconscious con- 
sciousness seems to me even more objectionable. The cases 
described as splitting of consciousness, like Dr Azam’s, might 
better be denoted as shifting of consciousness, - that function - 
or whatever it be — oscillating between two different psychi- 


1, [In the 1925 English version, throughout the paper, ‘foreconscious’ was 
altered to ‘preconscious’, which has, of course, become the regular translation 
of the German ‘i>orhewusst\ ] 

2. [The reference is to the case of Feljda X., a striking example of alternating 
or double personality and probably the first of its kind to be investigated and 
recorded in detail Tbc case was first dcscr-bed by E Azam of Bordeaux. (See 
Azam 876 and 1887 
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cal complexes which become conscious and unconscious w 
alternation. 

The other objection chat may probably be raised would be 
that we apply to norma! psychology conclusions which are 
drawn chiefly from the study of pathological conditions. We are 
enabled to answer it by another fact, chc knowledge of which 
we owe to psychoanalysis. Certain deficiencies of function of 
most frequent occurrence among healthy people, e.g. lin- 
guae, errors in memory and speech, forgetting of names, etc., 
may easily be shown to depend on the action of strong uncon- 
scious ideas in the same way as neurotic symptoms. We shall 
meet with another still more convincing argument at a later 
stage of this discussion. 

By the differentiation of foreconscious and unconscious ideas, 
we are led on to leave the field of classification and to form an 
opinion about functional and dynamical relations in psychical 
action. We have found a fareconsdous activity passing into con- 
sciousness with no difficulty, and an uncotisdous activity which 
remains so and seems to be cut off from consciousness. 

Now we do not know whether these two modes of psychical 
activity aie identical or essentially divergent from their begin- 
ning, but we may ask why they should become different m 
the course of psychical action. To this last question psycho- 
analysis gives a clear and unhesitating answer. It is by no means 
impossible for the product of unconscious activity to pierce into 
consciousness, but a certain amount of exertion is needed for 
this task. When we try to do it in ourselves, we become aware 
of a distinct feeling of repulsion^ which must be overcome, and 
when we produce it in a patient we get the most unquestionable 
signs of what we call his resistance to it. So we learn that the 
unconscious idea is excluded from consciousness .by living forces 
which oppose themselves to its reception, while they do not 
object to other ideas, the foreconscious ones. Psychoanalysis 
leaves no room for doubt that the repulsion from unconscious 

1. [In the German translation the word ‘repulsion’, here and lower down is 

endcrrd by AbuftMr of wbici the usua £ii^ ish v b defence or fci ding 
off 
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ideas is only provoked by the tendencies embodied in their con- 
tents. The next and most probable theory which can be for- 
mulated at this stage of our knowledge is the following 
Unconsciousness is a regular and inevitable phase in the pro- 
cesses constituting our psychical activity; every psychical act 
begins as an unconscious one, and it may either remain so or go 
on developing into consciousness, according as it meets with 
resistance or not. The distinction between foreconscious and 
unconscious activity is not a primary one, but comes to be 
established after repulsion has sprung up. Only then the differ- 
ence between forcconscious ideas, which can appear in con- 
sciousness and reappear at any moment, and unconscious ideas 
which cannot do so gains a theoretical as well as a practical 
value. A rough but not inadequate analogy to this supposed 
relation of conscious to unconscious activity might be drawn 
from the field of ordinary photography. The first stage of the 
photograph is the ‘negative’; every photographic picture has to 
pass through the ‘negative process’, and some of these negatives 
which have held good in examination arc admitted to the ‘posi- 
tive process’ ending in the picture. 

But the distinction between foreconscious and unconscious 
activity, and the recognition of the barrier which keeps them 
asunder, is not the last or the most important result of the 
psychoanalytic investigation of psychical life, There is one 
psychical product to be met with in the most normal persons, 
which yet presents a very striking analogy to the wildest pro- 
ductions of insanity, and was no more intelligible to philos- 
ophers than insanity itself. 1 refer to dreams. Psychoanalysis is 
founded upon the analysis of dreams; the interpretation of 
dreams is the most complete piece of work the young science 
has done up to the present. One of the most common types of 
dream-formation may be described as follows: a train of 
thoughts has been aroused by the working of the mind in the 
daytime, and retained some of its activity, escaping from the 
general inhibition of interests which introduces sleep and con- 
stitutes the psychical prqiaration for sleeping During the night 
this tram of thoughts succeeds in finding connections with one 
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ot the unconscious tendennes present ever s nte his chi dhood 
m the mind of the dreamer, but ordinan.y reprrwd and cxv.i.dcd 
from, his conscious life. By the borrowed force of this uncon- 
scious help, the thoughts, the residue of the day’s work,' now 
become active again, and emerge into consciousness in the shape 
of the dream. Now three things have happened; 

(1) The thoughts have undergone a change, a disguise and a 
distortion, which represents the part of the unconscious 
helpmate. 

(2) The thoughts have occupied consciousness at a time when 
they ought not. 

(3) Some part of the unconscious, which could not otherwise 
have done so, has emerged into consciousness. 

We have learnt the art of finding out the Te.sidual thoughts’, 
the latent thoughts of the dreamf and, by comparing them with 
the apparent'^ dream, we arc able to form a judgement on the 
changes they underwent and the manner in which these were 
brought about. 

The latent thoughts of the dream differ in no respect from the 
products of our regular conscious activity; they deserve the 
name of foreconscious thoughts, and may indeed have been con- 
scious at some moment of waking life. But by entering .into 
connection with the unconscious tendencies during the night 
they have become assimilated to the latter, degraded as it were 
to the condition of uncomscious thoughts, and subjected to the 
laws by which unconscious activity is governed. And here is the 
opportunity to learn what we could not have guessed ixom 
speculation, or from another source of empirical information - 
that the laws of unconscious activity differ widely from those 
of the conscious. We gather in detail what the peculiarities of 
the Unconscious are, and we may hope to learn still more about 
them by a profoundcr investigation of the processes of dream- 
foimation. 

1 . fin the 1925 English version the word ‘mental’ was inserted before ‘work | 

2. [In the German translation the last nine words are replaced by: ‘the "day’s 
resxlues and the laJtTt drnrm ihtni^hrs 

3 [This word was i tered to manifest in the 1925 English version 
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This inquiry is not yet half finished, and an exposition of the 
results obtained hitherto is scarcely possible without entering 
into the most intricate problems of dream-analysis. But 1 would 
not break off this discussion without indicating the change and 
progress in our comprehension of the Unconscious which are 
due to our psychoanalytic study of dreams. 

Unconsciousness seemed to us at first only an enigmatical 
characteristic of a definite psychical act. Now it means more for 
us It is a sign that this act partakes of the nature of a certain 
psychical category known to us by other and more important 
characters’ and that it belongs to a system of psychical aedvity 
which is deserving of our fullest attention. The index-value of 
the unconscious has far outgrown its importance as a property 
The system revealed by the sign that the single acts forming 
parts of it are unconscious wc designate by the name The 
Unconscious’, for want of a better and less ambiguous term. In 
German, 1 propose to denote this system by the letters Ubw, an 
abbreviation of the German word ‘Unbewussth^ And this is the 
third and most significant sense which the term unconscious 
has acquired in psychoanalysis. 

1. [This was altered to ‘features’ in the 1925 English version.] 

2. [The equivalent English abbreviation is, of course, U(s. -1 
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(a) German Editions: 

1914 Jb. Psychoami, 6, 1-24. 

1924 Leipzig, Vienna and Zurich: Internationaler Psycho- 

anaiytischer Verlag. Pp. 35. 

1925 Geiammelie Schrijien, 6, 155-87. 

1946 Gesammehe Werke, 10, 138-70. 

(b) English Translations: 

‘On Narcissism: an Introduction’ 

1925 Collected Papers, 4, 30-59. (Tr. C. M. Baines.) 

1957 Standard Edition, 14, 67-102. (Translation based on that 
of 1925.) 

The present edition is a corrected reprint of the Standard 
Edition version, with editorial modifications. 


The idea of writing the present paper emerges in Freud’s letters 
for the first time in June 1913, and he finished a first draft of it 
during a holiday in Rome, in the third week of September of 
the same year. It was not until the end of February 1914 that he 
started on the final version and it was completed a month later 
The title of this paper would have been more literally trans- 
lated ‘On the Introduction of the Concept of Narcissism’. Freud 
had been using the term for many years previously. We learn 
from Ernest Jones (1955, 304) that at a meeting of the Vienna 
Psycho- Analytical Society on 10 November 1909 Freud had 
declared that narcissism was a necessary intermediate stage 
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between auto~crot sm and object love At about the same time 

he was preparing the second edition of the Three t^ssays on tht 
Theory of Sexuality (1905d) for the press (the preface is dated 
‘December 1909’), and it seems probable that the first public 
mention of the new term is to be found in a footnote added to 
that edition (P.P.L., 7, 56 h.) - assuming, that is to say, chat the 
new edition appeared in the early part of 1910. For at the end 
of May in the same year Freud’s book on Leonardo (191 Of 
appeared, in which there is a considerably longer reference to 
narcissism (middle of Section III). A paper on the subject by 
Rank, mentioned by Freud at the beginning of the present study, 
was published in 1911, and other references by Freud himself 
soon followed; e.g. in Section III of the Schreber analysis 
(19ik), P.F.L., 9, 196, and in Totem and Taboo (1912--13), Sec- 
tion III (3), ibid., 13, 146-8. 

The paper is among the most important of Freud’s writings 
and may be regarded as one of the pivots in the evolution of his 
views. It sums up his earlier discussions on the subject of 
narcissism and considers the place taken by narcissism in sexual 
development; but it goes far beyond this. For it enters into the 
deeper problems of the relations between the ego and external 
objects, and it draws the new distinction between *ego-libido’ 
and ‘object-libido’. Furthermore - most important of all, per- 
haps - it introduces the concepts of the ‘ego ideal’ and of the 
self-observing agency related to it, which were the basis of what 
was ultimately to be described as the ‘super-ego’ in The Ego and 
the Id (19231)). And in addition to all this, at two points in the 
paper - at the end of the first section and at the beginning of 
the third - it trenches upon the controversies with Adler and 
Jung which were the principal theme of the ‘History of the 
Psycho-Analytic Movement’ (1914d) written more or less sim- 
ultaneously with the present work during the early months 
of 1914. Indeed, one of Freud’s motives in writing this paper 
was, no doubt, to show that the concept of narcissism offers 
an alternative to Jung’s non-sexual ‘libido’ and to Adler’s 
masculine protest 
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These are far from being the only topics raised in the paper, 
and it is therefore scarcely surprising that it should have an 
unusual appearance of being over-compressed - of its frame- 
work bursting from the quantity of material it contains. Freud 
himself seems to have felt something of the kind. Ernest Jones 
tells us (1955, 340) chat ‘he was very dissatisfied with the result’ 
and wrote to Abraham: ‘The “Narcissism” had a difficult labour 
and bears all the marks of a corresponding deformation,’ 
However this may be, the paper is one which demands and 
repays prolonged study; and it was the starting-point of many 
later lines of thought. Some of these, for instance, were pursued 
further in ‘Mourning and Melancholia’ (1917e [1915]), p. 247 ff 
below, and in Chapters VIII and XI of Growp Psychology (1921c) 
The subject of narcissism, it may be added, occupies the greater 
part of Lecture 26 of the Introductory Lectures (1916-17), P.F.L , 
1, 461 ff. The further development of the fresh views on the 
structure of the mind which are already beginning to become 
apparent in the present paper led Freud later to a re-assessment 
of some of the statements he makes here, especially as regards 
the functioning of the ego. In this connection it must be pointed 
out that the meaning which Freud attached to 'das Ich' (almost 
invariably translated by ‘the ego’ in this edition) underwent a 
gradual modification. At first he used the term without any 
great precision, as we might speak of ‘the self; but in his latest 
writings he gave it a very much more definite and narrow mean- 
ing, The present paper occupies a transitional point in this 
development. The whole topic will be found discussed more 
fully in the Editor’s Introduction to The Ego and the Id (1923f>), 
p 345 below. 
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ON NARCISSISM: AN INTRODUCTION 

I 

The term narcissism is derived from clinical description and was 
chosen by Paul Niicke' in 1899 to denote the attitude of a person 
who treats his own body in the same way in which the body 
of a sexual object is ordinarily treated - who looks at it, that is 
to say, strokes it and fondles it till he obtains complete satisfac- 
tion through these activities. Developed to this degree, narcis- 
sism has the significance of a perversion that has absorbed the 
whole of the subject’s sexual life, and it will consequently 
exhibit the characteristics which we expect to meet with in the 
study of all perversions. 

Psychoanalytic observers were subsequently struck by the fact 
that individual features of the narcissistic attitude are found in 
many people who suffer from other disorders - for instance, as 
Sadger has pointed out, in homosexuals - and finally it seemed 
probable that an allocation of the libido such as deserved to be 
described as narcissisnr might be present far more extensively, 
and that it might claim a place in the regular course of human 
sexual development.^ Difficulties in psychoanalytic work upon 
neurotics led to the same supposition, for it seemed as though 

1. [In a footnote added by Freud in 1920 to his Three Essays (1905d, P.h L , 
7, 140 II. 2) he said that he was wrong in stating in the present paper that the 
term ’narcissism’ was introduced by Nacke and that he should have attributed 
It to Havelock Ellis, Ellis himself, however, subsequently (1927) wrote a short 
paper in which he corrected Freud's correction and argued that the priority 
should in fact be divided between himself and Nacke, explaining that the term 
narcissus-like’ had been used by him in 189S as a description of a psychological 
attitude, and that Nacke in 1899 had introduced the term 'Narc'mnus' to describe 
a sexual perversion. The German word used by Freud is ‘ Narsissmus' . In his 
paperon$chreber(191U),P.f.L., 9 , 198 n. 1, he defends this form of the word on 
the ground of euphony against the possibly more correct ' . ] 

2 Otto Rank 191 


thib kind of narcissisnc atnti dc in them a istitntcd nt ot the 
limits to their sasceptibil.ty to infli-tiu,.. Nar.'iss.sn. sii tins sense 
would not be a perversion, but the libidinal complement to the 
egoism of the instinct of seif-preservation, a measure of which 
may justifiably be attributed to every living creature. 

A pressing motive for occupying ourselves witli the concep- 
tion of a primary and normal narcissism arose when the attempt 
was made to subsume what wc know of dementia praecox 
(Kraepclin) or schizophrenia (BIculcr) under the hypothesis of 
the libido theory. Patients of this kind, whom I have proposed 
to term paraphrenics,* display two fundamental characteristics 
megalomania and diversion of their interest from the external 
world - from people and things. In consequence of the latter 
change, they become inaccessible to the influence of psycho- 
analysis and cannot be cured by our efforts. But tlic paraphrenic’s 
turning away from the external world needs to be more pre- 
cisely characterized, A patient suffering from hysteria or 
obsessional neurosis has also, as far as his illness extends, given 
up Kis relation to reality. But analysis shows tliat he has by no 
means broken off his erotic relations to people and things. He 
still retains them in phantasy; i.e he has, on the one hand, sub- 
stituted for real objects imaginary ones from his memory, or h,is 
mixed the latter with the former; and on the other hand, he h-as 
renounced the initiation of motor activities for the attainment 
of his aims in connection with those objects. Only to this con- 
dition of the libido may wc legitimately apply the term ‘intro- 
version’ of the libido which is used by Jung indiscriminately.^ It 
IS otherwise with the paraphrenic. He seems really to have with- 
drawn his libido from people and things in the external world, 
without replacing them by others in phantasy. When he dom so 
replace them, the process seems to be a secondary one and to 
be part of an attempt at recovery, designed to lead the libido 
back to objects.^ 

1. [For a discussion of Freud's use of this term, see a btii? Editor's footnott 
near the end of Section 111 of the Schreber analysis (hh 1r). P.f.L., 9, 2\5 ii 2 ] 

2. Cf a f tc in The Dynam C3 of Tnmsrrtmrc 19124 

3 In with this see my discuss cxi of the end cf the world n 
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The question arises What happens to the hbido wh eh has 
been withdrawn from external objects m schizophrenia? Fhe 
megalomania characteristic of these states points the way. This 
megalomania has no doubt come into being at the expense of 
object-libido. The libido that has been withdrawn from the 
external world has been direaed to the ego and thus' gives rise 
to an attitude which may be called narcissism. But the mega- 
lomania itself is no new creation; on the contrary, it is, as we 
know, a magnification and plainer manifestation of a condition 
which had already existed previously. This leads us to look upon 
the narcissism which arises through the drawing in of object- 
cathexes as a secondary one, superimposed upon a primary nar- 
cissism that is obscured by a number of different influences. 

Let me insist that 1 am not proposing here to explain or pen- 
etrate further into the problem of schizophrenia, but that I am 
merely putting together what has already been said elsewhere,* 
m order to justify the introduction of the concept of narcissism 

This extension of the libido theory - in my opinion, a legit- 
imate one - receives reinforcement from a third quarter, namely, 
from our observations and views on the mental life of children 
and primitive peoples. In the latter we find characteristics which, 
if they occurred singly, might be put down to megalomania an 
over-estimation of the power of their wishes and mental acts, 
the ‘omnipotence of thoughts’, a belief in the thaumaturgic force 
of words, and a technique for dealing with the external world - 
‘magic’ - which appears to be a logical application of these 
grandiose premisses.' In the children of to-day, whose devel- 
opment is much more obscure to us, we expect to find an 
exactly analogous attitude towards the external world. ^ Thus we 


[Stcrion 11! of] the analysis of SenatsprasidenC Schreber [1911 q P.f.L 9 
2(17-11 1; also Abraham, 1908. [See also below, pp. 79--8l).| 

1. [See, ill particular, the works referred to in the last footnote. On pp 79- 
80 below, Freud in fact penetrates further into the problem.] 

2. Cf. the passages in my Totem and Taboo (1912-13) which deal with this 
subject PFL 13 41-8 

3 Cf Ferenezt 19 3d) 
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form the idea of there bong an original hbidi lal cathexis of the 
ego, from which some is later given off to objects, but which 
fundamentally persists and is related to the objcet-cathcxcs much 
as the body of an amoeba is related to the pscudopodia which 
It puts outd In our researches, taking, as they did, neurotic symp- 
toms for their starting-point, this part of the allocation of libido 
necessarily remained hidden from us at the outset. All that we 
noticed were the emanations of this libido - the objcct-cathexcs, 
which can be sent out and drawn back again. We see also, 
broadly speaking, an antithesis between ego-libido and objcct- 
libido." The more of the one is employed, the more die other 
becomes depleted. The highest phase of development of which 
object-libido is capable is seen in the state of being in love, when 
the subject seems to give up his own personality in favour of 
an object-cathexis; while wc have the opposite condition in the 
paranoic’s phantasy (or self-pcrccpcion) of the ‘cud of the 
world’. Finally, as regards the dilTcrentiation of psychical ener- 
gies, we are led to the conclusion that to begin with, during the 
state of narcissism, they exist together and that our analysis is 
too coarse to distinguish between them; not until there is objecr- 
cachexis is it possible to discriminate a Sexual energy - the libido - 
from an energy of the cgo-instincts.’’ 

Before going any further I must touch on two questions 
which lead us to the heart of the difficulties of our subject, hi 
the first place, what is the relation of the narci.ssism of which 
we are now speaking to auto-crotism, which we have de.scribed 

1 . [Freud used this and similar analogies more than once again, e.g. in Lctttire 
26 of his Introductory Loaura (1916-17), P.f.L,, 1, 465-6 and 470. He hitcr 
revised some of the views expressed here. See the end of the Editor's Note, 
p 63 above.] 

2. [This distinction ts drawn here by Freud for the first time.) 

3. [Sec footnote 3, pp. 66-7 above.) There art two mechanisms of this 
end of the world’ idea: in the one case, the whole libidinal cachexis Hows 
off CO the loved object; in the other, it all flows back into the ego. 

4. (Some account of the development of Freud’s views on die instincts w U 

be found n the Ed o i Note to os and their Vicissitudes be ow 

p 106fr 
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as an early state of the .ibielo? Secondly, if we grant the ego a 
primary cathexis of libido, why is there any necessity for further 
distinguishing a sexual libido from a tion^sexual energy of the 
ego-instincts? Would not the postulation of a single kind of 
psychical energy save us all the difficulties of differentiating an 
energy of the ego-instincts from ego-libido, and ego-libido from 
object-libido?” 

As regards the first question, I may point out that we are 
hound to suppose that a unity comparable to the ego cannot 
exist in the individual from the start; the ego has to be devel- 
oped. The auto-erotic instincts, however, are there from the 
very first; so there must be something added to auto-erotism - 
a new psychical action - in order to bring about narcissism. 

To be asked to give a definite answer to the second question 
must occasion perceptible uneasiness in every psychoanalyst 
One dislikes the thought of abandoning observation for barren 
theoretical controversy, but nevertheless one must not shirk an 
attempt at clarification. It is true that notions such as that of an 
ego-libido, an energy of the ego-instincts, and so on, are neither 
particularly easy to grasp, nor sufficiently rich in content; a specu- 
lative theory of the relations in question would begin by seek- 
ing to obtain a sharply defined concept as its basis. But 1 am of 
opinion that that is just the difference between a speculative the- 
ory and a science erected on empirical interpretation. The latter 
wii! not envy speculation its privilege of having a smooth, logi- 
cally unassailable foundation, but will gladly concent itself with 
ncbulou-S, scarcely imaginable basic concepts, which it hopes to 
apprehend more clearly in the course of its development, or 
which it is even prepared to replace by others. For these ideas 
arc not the foundation of science, upon which everything rests 
that foundation is observation alone. They are not the bottom 
but the cop of the whole structure, and they can be replaced and 
discarded without damaging it. The same thing is happening m 
our day in the science of physics, the basic notions of which as 

1 ’ See *’'e second of F-eod’s TA"-" Es‘^y‘’ { 5 905d) P F L 7 97—9 1 

2 Cf a remark, ch this passage m the Ed tors No c o nsuncts and their 
V nssitud “S P ' 1 be ow 
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regards matter, centres of force, attraction, etc., arc sc.arcc,y ,ess 
debatable than the corresponding notions in psychoanalysis.' 

The value of the concepts ‘ego-libido’ and ‘object-Hbido’ lies m 
the fact that they arc derived from the study ol the intimate charac- 
teristics of neurotic and psychotic processes, A differentiation 
of libido into a kind which is proper to the ego and one which 
IS attached to objects is an unavoidable corollary to an original 
hypothesis which distinguished between sexual instincts and 
ego-instincts. At any rate, analysis of the pure transference neur- 
oses (hysteria and obsessional neurosis) compelled me to make 
this distinction and I only know that all attempts to account 
for these phenomena by other means have been completely 
unsuccessful. 

In the total absence of any theory of the instincts which would 
help us to find our bearings, wc may be permitted, or rather. 
It IS incumbent upon us, to start off by working out some 
hypothesis to its logical conclusion, until it either breaks down 
or is confirmed. There are various points in favour of the 
hypothesis of there having been from the first a separation 
between sexual instincts and others, ego-instincts, besides the 
serviceability of such a hypothesis in the analysis of the trans- 
ference neuroses. I admit that this latter consideration alone 
would not be unambiguous, for it might be a question of an 
indifferent psychical energy^ which only becomes libido througli 
the act of cathecting an object. But, in the first place, the dis- 
tinction made in this concept corresponds to the common, popu- 
lar distinction between hunger and love. In the second place, 
there are biological considerations in its favour. The individual 
does actually carry on a twofold existence; one to serve his own 
purposes and the other as a link in a chain, which he serves 
against his will, or at least involuntarily. The individual himself 

1. [This line of thought was expanded by Freud in the opening passage ot his 
paper on 'Instincts and their Vicissitudes’ (191 5f), below, pp, 113-14.) 

2. [This notion reappe.irs in The Ego and the Id (19231)), pp. 384-5 below 

whcnc the Genran word is however "‘in the ectrd printings of 

that voluinc wrongly translated neutra 
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regards sexuality as one of his own ends; whereas from another 
point of view he is an appendage to his gertn-plasm, at whose 
disposal he puts his energies in return for a bonus of pleasure 
He is the mortal vehicle of a (possibly) immortal substance -like 
the inheritor of an entailed property, who is only the temporary 
holder ol an estate which survives him. The separation of the 
sexual instincts trom the ego-instincts would simply reflect this 
twofold function of the individual.^ Thirdly, wc must recollect 
that all our provisional ideas in psychology will presumably 
some day be based on an organic substructure. This makes it 
probable that it is special substances and chemical processes 
which perform the operations of sexuality and provide for the 
extension ot individual life into that of the species.’ Wc are tak- 
ing this probability into account in replacing the special chemical 
substances by special psychical forces. 

! try in general to keep psychology clear from everything that 
IS different in nature from it, even biological lines of thought 
For that very reason I should like at this point expressly to admit 
that the hypothesis of separate ego-instincts and sexual instincts 
(that is to say, the libido theory) rests scarcely at all upon a psycho- 
logical basis, but derives its principal support from biology. 
But I shall be consistent enough [with my general rule] to drop 
this hypothesis if psychoanalytic work should itself produce 
some other, more serviceable hypothesis about the instincts. So 
far, this has not happened. It may turn out that, most basically 
and on the longest view, sexual energy - libido - is only the 
pioduct of a differentiation in the energy at work generally in 
the mind. But such an assertion has no relevance. It relates to 
matters which are so remote from the problems of our obser- 
vation, and of which we have so little cognizance, that it is as 
idle to dispute it as to affirm it; this primal identity may well 
have as little to do with our analytic interests as the primal kin- 

1 , [Tlie psychological bearing of Weismann's germ-pksm theory was dis- 
cussed by Freud at much greater length in Chapter Vi of Beyond the PUasun 
/Mrt p p 318 be ow 
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ship of al tht races of mank n 1 ha t do w th t l proof ot 
kinship required in order to establish a legal right of inheritaure 
All these speculations take us nowhere. Since we cannot wait 
for another science to present us with the final conclusions on 
the theory of the instincts, it is Gir more to the purpose that we 
should try to see what liglit may ho throvvn upon this basic 
problem of biology by a synthesis of the psydiolo^iU'al phenom- 
ena. Let us face the possibility of error; but do not let us be 
deterred from pursuing the logical implications of the hypoth- 
esis we first adopted* of an antithesis between ego-instincts and 
sexual instincts (a hypothesis to which we were forcibly led by 
analysis of the transference neuroses), and from seeing whether 
It turns out to be without contradictions and fruitful, and 
whether it can be applied to other disorders as well, such as 
schizophrenia. 

It would, of course, be a different matter if it were proved 
that the libido theory has already come to grief in the attempt 
to explain the latter disease. This has been asserted by C. G 
Jung (1912) and it is on that account that 1 liave been obliged to 
enter upon this last discussion, which I would gladly have been 
spared. I should have preferred to follow to it.s end the course 
embarked upon in the analysis of the Schreber ca.se without any 
discussion of its premisses. But Jung’s assertion is, to say the 
least of it, premature. The grounds he gives for it arc scanty 
In the first place, he appeals to an admission of my own that 1 my- 
self have been obliged, owing to the difficulties of the Schreber 
analysis, to extend the concept of libido (that is, to give up 
Its sexual content) and to identify libido with psychical interest 
m general. Ferenezi (1913/1), in an exhaustive criticism of Jung’s 
work, has already .said all that is necessary in correction of this 
erroneous interpretation. I can only corroborate his criticism and 
repeat that I have never made any such retractation of the libido 
theory. Another argument of Jung’s, namely, that we cannot 
suppose that the withdrawal of the libido is in itself enough to 

1- selected’'- ittcbcctl-cionsbrfonr 1924 T‘-c la'-er editions 
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bring about the loss of the normal function of reality,’ is no 
argument but a dictum, it 'begs the question’,^ and saves dis- 
cussion; for whether and how this is possible was precisely the 
point that should have been under investigation. In his next 
major work, Jung (1913 [339-40]) just misses the solution I had 
long since indicated: 'At the same time’, he writes, ‘there is this 
to be further taken into consideration (a point to which, inci- 
dentally, Freud refers in his work on the Schreber case [191 Ir]) - 
that the introversion of the libido sexualis leads to a cathexis of 
the “ego”, and that it may possibly be this that produces the result 
of a loss of reality. It is indeed a tempting possibility to explain 
the psychology of the loss of reality in this fashion.’ But Jung 
docs not enter much further into a discussion of this possibility 
A few lines later he dismisses it with the remark that this deter- 
minant ‘would result in the psychology of an ascetic anchorite, 
not in a dementia praecox’. How little this inapt analogy can 
help us to decide the question may be learnt from the consider- 
ation that an anchorite of this kind, who, ‘tries to eradicate 
every trace of sexual interest’ (but only in the popular sense of 
the word ‘sexual’), does not even necessarily display any path- 
ogenic allocation of the libido. He may have diverted his sexual 
interest from human beings entirely, and yet may have subli- 
mated it into a heightened interest in the divine, in nature, or 
in the animal kingdom, without his libido having undergone 
an introversion on to his phantasies or a return to his ego. This 
analogy would seem to rule out in advance the possibility 
of differentiating between interest emanating from erotic 
sources and from others. Let us remember, further, that the 
researches of the Swiss school, however valuable, have 
elucidated only two features in the picture of dementia 
praccox - the presence in it of complexes known to us both 
m healthy and neurotic subjects, and the similarity of the phan- 
tasies that occur in it to popular myths - but that they have not 
been able to throw any further light on the mechanism of the 

1. IThe phrase is from Janet (!909): ‘La Jbnawn du rM'. See the opening 
sen cnees of Freud 911 fc p 35 above 

2 In Enghsh m the original 
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Certain special difficulties seem to me to lie in the way of a direct 
study of narcissism. Our chief means of access to it will prob- 
ably remain the analysis of the paraphrenias. Just as the trans- 
ference neuroses have enabled us to trace the libidinal instinctual 
impulses, so dementia praecox and paranoia will give us an 
insight into the psychology of the ego. Once more, in order to 
arrive at an understanding of what seems so simple in normal 
phenomena, we shall have to turn to the field of pathology with 
Its distortions and exaggerations. At the same time, other means 
of approach remain open to us, by which we may obtain a better 
knowledge of narcissism. These ! shall now discuss in the fol- 
lowing order: the study of organic disease, of hypochondria and 
ot the erotic life of the sexes. 

In estimating the influence of organic disease upon the distri- 
bution of libido, I follow a suggestion made to me orally by 
Sdndor Ferenezi. It is universally known, and we take it as a 
matter of course, that a person who is tormented by organic 
pain and discomfort gives up his interest in the things of the 
external world, in so far as they do not concern his suffering 
Closer observation teaches us that he also withdraws libidii al 
interest from his love-objects: so long as he suffers, he ceases to 
love. The commonplace nature of this fact is no reason why we 
should be deterred from translating it into terms of the libido 
theory. We should then say: the sick man withdraws his libidinal 
cathexe.s back upon his own ego, and sends them out again when 
he recovers. ‘Concentrated is his soul’, says Wilhelm Busch of 
the poet suffering from toothache, ‘in his molar’s narrow hole ’’ 
Here libido and ego-interest share the same fate and are once 

I i Eijizig it' dt'r engen Hohlc 
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more indistinguishable from each other, 'fhe lannliar egoism ol 
the sick person covers both. Wc find it so luuiiral because wt 
are certain that in the same situation wc sliould behave in just 
the same way. The way in which a lover’s feelings, however 
strong, are banished by bodily ailments, and suddenly replaced 
by complete indifference, is a theme which has been exploited 
by comic writers to an appropriate extent. 

The condition of sleep, too, resembles illness in implying a 
narcissistic withdrawal of the positions of the libido on to the 
subject’s own self, or, more precisely, on to the single wish to 
sleep. The egoism of dreams fits very well into tlris context 
[Cf. below, p. 230. J In both states wc have, if nothing else, 
examples of changes in the distribution of libido that are con- 
sequent upon an alteration of the ego. 

Hypochondria,, like organic disease, manifests itself in dis- 
tressing and painful bodily sensations, and it has the same effett 
as organic disease on the distribution of libido. I'hc hypochon- 
driac withdraws both inccrc.st and libido - the latter specially 
markedly - from the objects of the external world and ct.nKen- 
trates both of them upon the organ that is engaging his atten- 
tion, A difference between hypochondria and organic disease 
now becomes evident: in the latter, the distressing sensations aie 
based upon demonstrable [organic] changes; in Che former, this 
IS not so. But it would be entirely in keeping with our genera! 
conception of the processes of neuro.sis if we decided to say that 
hypochondria must be right: organic changes must be ^supposed 
to be present in it, too. 

But what could these changes be? Wc will let ourselves be 
guided at this point by our experience, which shows that bodily 
sensations of an unplca.surable nature, comparable to those of 
hypochondria, occur in the other neuroses as well, I have said 
before that I am incluied to class hypochondria with neuras- 
thema and anxicty-n euro sis as a third actua neurosis It wou d 
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probably not be going too far to suppose that in thv ease of the 
other neuroses a small amount of hypochondria was regularly 
formed at the same time as well. We have the best example of 
this, I think, in anxiety neurosis with its superstructure of hys- 
teria. Now the familiar prototype of an organ that is painfully 
tender, that is in some way changed and that is yet not diseased in 
the ordinary sense, is the genital organ in its states of excitation 
In that condition it becomes congested with blood, swollen 
and humected, and is the seat of a multiplicity of sensations 
Let us now, taking any part of the body, describe its activity of 
sending sexually exciting stimuli to the mind as its ‘erotogen- 
icity', and let us further reflect that the considerations on which 
our theory of sexuality was based have long accustomed us to 
the notion that certain other parts of the body - the ‘erotogenic’ 
zones - may act as substitutes for the genitals and behave anal- 
ogously to them.' We have then only one more step to take. Wc 
can decide to regard crotogenicity as a general characteristic of 
all organs and may then speak of an increase or decrease of it 
m a particular part of the body. For every such change in the 
crotogenicity of the organs there might then be a parallel change 
of libidinal cathexis in the ego. Such factors would constitute 
what wc believe to underlie hypochondria and what may have 
the same effect upon the distribution of libido as is produced by 
a material illness of the organs. 

We see that, if we follow up this line of thought, we come 
lip against the problem not only of hypochondria, but of the 
other ‘actual’ neuroses - neurasthenia and anxiety neurosis. Let 
us therefore stop at this point. It is not within the scope of a 
purely psychological inquiry to penetrate so far behind the fron- 
tiers of physiological research. I will merely mention that from 
this point of view we may suspect that the relation of hypo- 


later towards the end of Lecture 24 of the Introdunory Lectures (1916-17), P.F L 
437-8. At a pwch earlier period, he had already approached the question of 
the relation between hypochondria and the other ‘actual’ neuroses, See Section 
1 2 of hi* firs paper on ety neurosis 18954 1894]) P h L 10 38 
1 Cf Three Essay 905d) PEL 7 99-l(X 
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chondria to paraphrenia is similar CO that oi the ocher 'actual’ 
neuroses to hysteria and obsessional neurosis: we may suspect 
that is, that it is dependent on ei^o-libido just as the others are 
on object-libido, and that hypochondriacal anxiety is the 
counterpart, as coming from ego-Hbicto. to neurotic anxiety 
Further, since we are already familiar with the idea that the 
mechanism of falling ill and of the formation of symptoms in 
the transference neuroses - the path from introversion to 
regression - is to be linked to a darnming-up of object-libido,' 
we may come to closer quarters with the idea of a damming-up 
of ego-libido as w-ell and may bring this idea into relation with 
the phenomena of hypochondria and paraphrenia. 

At this point, our curiosity will of course raise the question 
■why this damming-up of libido in the ego should have to be 
experienced as unpkasurable. 1 shall content myself with the 
answer that unpleasurc is always the expression of a higher 
degree of tension, and that therefore what is happening is that 
a quantity in the field of material events is being transformed 
here as elsewhere into the psychical quality of unpleasure 
Nevertheless it may be that what is decisive for the generation 
of unpleasure is not the absolute magnitude of the material 
event, but rather some particular function of that absolute mag- 
nitude.^ Here we may even venture to touch on the question ol 
what makes it necessary at all for our mental life to pass beyond 
the limits of narcissism and to attach the libido to objects.-' The 
answer which would follow from our line of thought would 
once more be that this necessity arises when the cathexis of the 
ego with libido exceeds a certain amount. A strong egoism is 
a protection against falling ill, but in the last resort wc must 
begin to love in order not to fall ill, and we are bound to fall 
ill if, in consequence of frustration, we arc unable to love. This 

1 Cf the oprangpagts of] Type* of Chwet of Neurosis 9 2f PPL 10 
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follows somewhat on the lines of Heine’s picture of the psy- 
chogenesis of the Creation; 

Krankheit ist wohl der letzte Grund 
Des ganzen SchSpferdrangs gewesen; 

Erschaffend konntc ich genesen, 

ErschafTend wurdc ich gesund.* 

We have recognized our mental apparatus as being first and 
foremost a device designed for mastering excitations which 
would otherwise be felt as distressing or would have pathogenic 
elTects. Working them over in the mind helps remarkably 
towards an internal draining away of excitations which are 
incapable of direct discharge outwards, or for which such a dis- 
charge is for the moment undesirable. In the first instance, how- 
ever, it is a matter of indifference whether this internal process 
of working-over is carried out upon real or imaginary objects. 
The difference does not appear till later - if the turning of the 
libido on to unreal objects (introversion) has led to its being 
dammed up. In paraphrenics, megalomania allows of a similar 
internal working-over of libido which has returned to the ego, 
perhaps it is only when the megalomania fails that the damming- 
up of libido in the ego becomes pathogenic and starts the process 
of recovery which gives us the impression of being a disease 

I shall try here to penetrate a little further into the mechanism 
of paraphrenia and shall bring together those views which 
already seem to me to deserve consideration. The difference 
between paraphrenic affections and the transference neuroses 
appears to me to lie in the circumstance that, in the former, the 
libido that is liberated by frustration does not remain attached 
to objects in phantasy, but withdraws on to the ego. Megalo- 
mania would accordingly correspond to the psychical mastering 
of this latter amount of libido, and would thus be the counter- 
part of the introversion on to phantasies that is found in the 
transference neuroses; a failure of this psychical function gives 

! , (God is imagined as saying: ‘illness was no doubt the final cause of the 
whole urge o create By creating, I could recover by errating I became 
hea thy Nchc Ctdithte Schop VI 
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rihC to the hypochondria of paraphrenia and till;; is homologous 
to the anxiety of the transference neuroses. We know that this 
anxiety can be resolved by further psychical workiirg-over, i e 
by conversion, reaction-formation or the construction tif pro- 
tections (phobias). The corresponding process in pataphrciiRS 
IS an attempt at restoration, to which the striking naathlestations 
of the disease are due. Since paraphrenia frequently, if not 
usually, brings about only a parthi! detachment of the libido from 
objects, we can distinguish three groups vd* pheiumtena in the 
clinical picture: (1) those representing what: remains of a normal 
state or of neurosis (residua! phenomena); (2) those representing 
the morbid process (detachment of libido from it.s objects and 
further, megalomania, hypochondria, affective disturbance and 
every kind of regression); (3) those representing restoration, in 
which the libido is once more attached to objects, after the man- 
ner of a hysteria (in dementia praccox or paraphrenia proper), 
or of an obsessional neuro.sis (in paranoia). This fresh libidiiul 
cathexis differs from the primary one in that it starts from 
another level and under other conditions.^ The difference be- 
tween the transference neuroses brought about in the case of 
this fresh kind of Ubidinal cathexis and the corresponding for- 
mations where the ego is normal should be able to afford us the 
deepest insight into the structure of our mental apparatus. 

A third way in which we may approach the study of narciss- 
ism is by observing the erotic life of human beings, with its 
many kinds of differentiation in man and woman. Just as object- 
libido at first concealed ego-libido from our observation, so too 
in connection with the object-choice of infants (and of growing 
children) what we first noticed was that they derived their sexual 
objects from their experiences of satisfaction. The first auto- 
erotic sexual satisfactions are experienced in connection with 
vital functions which serve the purpose ofself-prescrvation. The 
sexual instincts are at the outset attached to the satisfaction of 

1 Sec some further rcmi ks on this at c end of the piptr on Tl c Uncon- 
scious pp 'W- befow 
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t±ie ego-instincts only btcr do they become independent of 
these, and even then we have an indication of that original 
attachment in the fact that the persons who are concerned with 
a child’s feeding, care, and protection become his earliest sexual 
objects: that is to say, in the first instance his mother or a sub- 
stitute for her. Side by side, however, with this type and source 
of object-choice, which may be called the ‘anaclitic’ or ‘attach- 
ment’ type,^ psychoanalytic research has revealed a second type, 
which we were not prepared for finding. We have discovered, 
especially clearly in people whose libidinal development has suf- 
fered some disturbance, such as perverts and homosexuals, that 
in their later choice of love-objects they have taken as a model 
not their mother hut their own selves. They are plainly seeking 
themselves as a love-object, and are exhibiting a type of object- 
choice which must be termed ‘narcissistic’. In this observation 
we have the strongest of the reasons which have led us to adopt 
the hypothesis of narcissism. 

We have, however, not concluded that human beings are 
divided into two sharply differentiated groups, according as 
their object-choice conforms to the anaclitic or to the narcissistic 
type; wc assume rather chat both kinds of object-choice are open 
to each individual, though he may show a preference for one or 
the other. We say that a human being has originally two sexual 
objects - himself and the woman who nurses him - and in doing 

! . I'Aiikhnmgstyptis.' l.iterally, ‘leaning-on type’. The term has been rendered 
m English as the ‘anaclitic type' by analogy with the grammatical term 'enclitic’ 
used of particles which cannot be the first word in a sentence, bur must be 
.ippended to, or must lean up against, a more important one, e.g. the Latin 'eittm' 
or the Greek 'bi'. This seems to be the first published appearance of the actual 
term ‘Ardehnmgstypus' . The idea that a child arrives at its first sexual object Orn 
the basis of its nutritional instinct is to be found in the first edition of the Three 
ILtwy.t (19()5d), P.F.L,, 7, 144; but the two or three explicit mentions in that 
work of the ‘anaclitic type’ were not added to it until the 1915 edition. The term 
anjfi’khute' (‘attached’) is used in a similar sense near the beginning of Section 
III of the Schreber case history (1911c), P.F.L., 9, 198 and h. 3, but the under- 
lying hypothesis is not stated there. - It should be noted that the ‘attachment’ 
0 Anleknunf'^ md ca cd by the enn is tha of the sexua msnncts to the ego- 
nsti Ts. not of the ch d to ts inothe 
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SO wc are postulating a pnmary narassism in everyone, wh eh 
may in some cases manifest itself in a dominating fashion in his 
object-choice. 

A comfiarison of the male and female sexes then shows that 
there are fundamental differences between them in respect of 
their type of object-choice, although these differences are ot 
course not universal. Complete object-lovc of the attachment 
type is, properly speaking, characteristic of the male. It dispLiys 
the marked sexual overvaluation which is doubtless derived 
from the child’s original narcissism and thus corresponds to a 
transference of that narcissism to the sexual object. 'Phis sexual 
overvaluation is the origin of the peculiar state of being in love, 
a state suggestive of a neurotic compulsion, which is thus trace- 
able to an impoverishment of the ego as regards libido in favour 
of the love-object.' A different course is followed in the type of 
female most frequently met with, which is probably the purest 
and truest one. With the onset of puberty the maturing of the 
female sexual organs, which up till then have been in a condition 
of latency, seems to bring about an intensification of the original 
narcissism, and this is unfavourable to the development of a true 
object-choice with its accompanying sexual overvaluation 
Women, especially if they grow up with good looks, develop 
a certain self-contentmcnt which compensates them for the 
social restrictions that are imposed upon them in their choice of 
object. Strictly speaking, it is only themselves that such women 
love with an intensity comparable to that of the man’s love for 
them. Nor does their need lie in the direction of loving, but of 
being loved; and the man who fulfils this condition is the one 
who finds favour with them. The importance of this type of 
woman for the erotic life of mankind Is to be raced very high 
Such women have the greatest fascination for men, not only for 
aesthetic reasons, since as a rule they arc the most beautiful, but 
also because of a combination of interesting psychological fac- 
tors. For it seems very evident that another person’s narcissism 
has a great attraction for those who have renounced part of their 

1 Fiwjd ed to tho m » of being m lovr m Chapter VI 1 of 
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own narcissism and are in search of object-love. The charm of a 
child lies to a great extent in his narcissism, his self-content- 
mcnt and inaccessibility, just as does the charm of certain ani- 
mals which seem not to concern themselves about us, such as 
cats and the large beasts of prey. Indeed, even great criminals 
and humorists, as they are represented in literature, compel our 
interest by the narcissistic consistency with which they manage 
to keep away from their ego anything that would diminish it 
it IS as if we envied them for maintaining a blissful state of 
mind - an unassailable libidinal position which we ourselves 
have since abandoned. The great charm of narcissistic women 
has, however, its reverse side; a large part of the lover’s dissatis- 
faction, of his doubts of the woman’s love, of his complaints of 
her enigmatic nature, has its root in this incongruity between the 
types of object-choice. 

Perhaps it is not out of place here to give an assurance chat 
this description of the feminine form of erotic life is not due to 
any tendentious desire on my part to depreciate women. Apart 
from the fact that tendentiousness is quite alien to me, I know 
that these different lines of development correspond to the dif- 
ferentiation of functions in a highly complicated biological 
whole; further, I am ready to admit that there are quite a number 
of women who love according to the masculine type and who 
also develop the sexual overvaluation proper to that type. 

Even for narcissistic women, whose attitude towards men 
remains cool, there is a road which leads to complete object- 
love. In the child which they bear, a part of their own body 
confronts them like an extraneous object, to which, starting out 
from their narcissism, they can then give complete object-love 
There are other women, again, who do not have to wait for a 
child in order to take the step in development from (secondary) 
narcissism to object-love. Before puberty they feel mascuhne 
and develop some way along masculine lines; after this trend has 
been cut short on their reaching female maturity, they still retain 
the capacity of longing for a masculine ideal - an ideal which 
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IS m fact a survival of the boyish nature chat they themselves 
once possessed.' 

What I have so far said by way of indication may be concluded 
by a short summary of the paths leading to the choice of an 
object. 

A person may lovc;- 

(1) According to the narcissistic type; 

(fl) what he himself is (i.e. himself), 

(li) what he himself was, 

(c) what he himself would like to be, 

(d) someone who was once part of himself. 

(2) According to the anaclitic (attachment) type: 

(a) the woman who feeds him, 

(b) the man who protects him, 

and the succession of substitutes who take their place. The 
inclusion of case (c) of the first type cannot be justified till a later 
stage of this discussion. [P. 96.) 

The significance of narcissistic object-choice for homosexual- 
ity in men must be considered in another connection.^ 

The primary narcissism of children which we have assumed, 
and which forms one of the postulates of our theories of the 
libido, is less easy to grasp by direct observation than to confirm 
by inference from elsewhere. If we look at the attitude of a0et- 
tionate parents towards their children, we have to recognize that 
It IS a revival and reproduction of their own narcissism, which 
they have long since abandoned. The trustworthy pointer con- 
stituted by overvaluation, which we have already recognized as 
a narcissistic stigma in the case of object-choice, dominates, as 

1 [Freud developed his views on female sexuality in a number of later papers 
on a case of female homosexuality {192()(t), P.F.L., 9, 371-400, on the effects 
of the anatomical distinction betvreen the sexes (1925J), ibid., 7, 331—43, on the 
sexuality of women (193l!i), ibid,, 7, 371-92, and in Lecture 33 ofhis N(w htroduo- 
tmy Lectures (r9334)^ibid.-2, 145-69 ] 

2 Prend had already raised du* point in Secooti 111 of h * study on Leonardo 
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we all know, their emotional attitude. Thus they are under a 
compulsion to ascribe every perfection to the child - which 
sober observation would find no occasion to do - and to conceal 
and forget all his shortcomings. (Incidentally, the denial of sexu- 
ality in children is connected with this.) Moreover, they are 
inclined to suspend in the child’s favour the operation of all the 
cultural acquisitions which their own narcissism has been forced 
to respect, and to renew on his behalf the claims to privileges 
which were long ago given up by themselves. The child shall 
have a better time than his parents; he shall not be subject to the 
necessities which they have recognized as paramount in life. Ill- 
ness, death, renunciation of enjoyment, restrictions on his own 
will, shall not touch him; the laws of nature and of society shall 
be abrogated in his favour; he shall once more really be the 
centre and core ofereation- ‘His Majesty the Baby’,' as we once 
fancied ourselves. The child shall fulfil those wishful dreams of 
the parents which they never carried out - the boy shall become 
a great man and a hero in his father’s place, and the girl shall 
marry a prince as a tardy compensation for her mother. At the 
most touchy point in the narcissistic system, the immortality of 
the ego, which is so hard pressed by reality, security is achieved 
by caking refuge in the child. Parental love, which is so moving 
and at bottom so childish, is nothing but the parents’ narcissism 
born again, which, transformed into object-love, unmistakably 
reveals its former nature. 

1. [In English in the original. Perhaps a reference to a well-known Royal 
Academy picture of the Edwardian age, which bore that title and showed two 
London policemen holding up the crowded traffic to allow a nursery-maid to 
wheel a perambulator across the street. - ‘His Majesty the Ego’ appears m 
Freud’s earlier paper on ‘Creative Writers and Day-Dreaming’ (1908e), P.F.L. , 14, 
138,] 
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The disturbances to which a child’s original narcissism is 
exposed, the reactions with which he seeks to protect himself 
from them and the paths into which ho is forced in doing so - 
these are themes which I propose to leave on one side, as an 
important field of work which still awaits exploration. The most 
Significant portion of it, however, can be singled out in the shape 
of the ‘castration complex’ (in boys, anxiety about the penis - 
m girls, envy for the penisj-'lnd treated in connection with the 
effect of early deterrence from sexual activity. Psychoanalytic 
research ordinarily enables us to trace the vicissitudes undergone 
by the libidinal, instincts when these, isolated from the ego- 
instincts, are placed in opposition to them; but in the particular 
field of the castration complex, it allows us to infer the existence 
of an epoch and a psychical situation in which the two groups 
of instincts, still operating in unison and inseparably mingled, 
make their appearance as narcissistic interests. It is from this 
context that Adler [ 1910 ] has derived his concept of the ‘mas- 
culine protest’, which he has elevated almost to the position of 
the sole motive force in the formation of character and neurosis 
alike and which he bases not on a narcissistic, and therefore still 
a libidinal, trend, but on a social valuation. Psychoanalytic 
research has from the very beginning recognized the existence 
and importance of the ‘masculine protest’, but it has regarded 
It, in opposition to Adler, as narcissistic in nature and derived 
from the castration complex. The ‘masculine protest’ is con- 
cerned in the formation of character, into the genesis of which 
It enters along with many other factors, but it is completely 
unsuited for explaining the problems of the neuroses, with 
regard to which Adler takes account of nothing but the manner 
m which they serve the ego-instincts. 1 find it quite impossible 
to place the genesis of neurosis upon the narrow basis of the 
castration complex, however powerfully it may come to the fore 
in men among their resistances to the cure of a neurosis Inci 
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dentally, i know of cases of neurosis in which the ‘masculine 
protest’, or, as we regard it, the castration complex, plays no 
pathogenic part, and even fails to appear at all.’ 

Observation of normal adults shows that their former mega- 
lomania has been damped down and that the psychical charac- 
teristics from which we inferred their infantile narcissism have 
been effaced. What has become of their ego-libido? Are we to 
suppose that the whole amount of it has passed into object- 
cathexes? Such a possibility is plainly contrary to the whole 
trend of our argument; but we may find a hint at another answer 
to the question in the psychology of repression. 

We have learnt that libidinal instinctual impulses undergo the 
vicissitude of pathogenic repression if they come into conflict 
with the subject’s cultural and ethical ideas. By this we never 
mean that the individual in question has a merely intellectual 
knowledge of the existence of such ideas; we always mean that 
he recognizes them as a standard for himself and submits to the 
claims they make on him. Repression, we have said, proceeds 
from the ego; we might say with greater precision that it pro- 
ceeds from the self-respect of the ego. The same impressions, 
experiences, impulses and desires that one man indulges or at 
least works over consciously will be rejected with the utmost 
indignation by another, or even stifled before they enter con- 
sciousness.^ The difference between the two, which contains the 

1, (In a letter dated 30 September 1926, replying to a question from Dr 
Edoardo Weiss (who has kindly brought it to our attention), Freud wrote: ‘Your 
question, in connection with my assertion in my paper on Narcissism, as to 
whether there are neuroses in which the castration complex plays no part, puts 
me in an embarrassing position. I no longer recollect what it was I had in mind 
at the time, Today, it is true, I could not name any neurosis in which this com- 
plex is not CO be met with, and in any case i should not have written the sentence 
today. But we know so little of the whole subject that I should prefer not to 
give a final decision either way.’ {197(}tt [1919— 35].) — A further criticism of Adler s 
views on the ‘masculine protest’ will be found in the ‘History of the Psycho- 
Aiialytic Movement’ {1914A and, in more detail, in ‘ “A Child is Being Beaten ’ 
1919e PFL to 189 92 

2 Cf m the paper on cp on 191 5d) be ow p 150 
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conditioning factor of repression, can easily be expressed m 
terms which enable it to be explained by the libido theory. We 
can say that the one man has set up an ideal in himself by which 
he measures his actual ego, while the other has formed no such 
ideal. For the ego the formation of an ideal would be the con- 
ditioning factor of repression.^ 

This ideal ego is now the target of the self-love which was 
enjoyed in childhood by the actual ego. The subject’s narcissism 
makes its appearance displaced on to this new ideal ego, which, 
like the infantile ego, finds itself possessed of every perfection 
that is of value. As always where the libido is concerned, man 
has here again shown himself incapable of giving up a satisfac- 
non he had once enjoyed. He is not willing to forgo the narcis- 
sistic perfection of his childhood; and when, as he grows up, he 
IS disturbed by the admonitions of others and by the awakening 
of his own critical judgement, so that he can no longer retain 
that perfection, he seeks to recover it in the new form of an ego 
ideal. What he projects before him as his ideal is the substitute 
for the lost narcissism of his childhood in which he was his own 
ideal. ^ 

We are naturally led to examine the relation between this 
forming of an ideal and sublimation. Sublimation is a process 
that concerns object-libido and consists in the instinct’s directing 
Itself towards an aim other than, and remote from, that of sexual 
satisfaction; in this process the accent falls upon deflection from 
sexuality. Idealization is a process that concerns the object; by it 
that object, without any alteration in its nature, is aggrandized 
and exalted in the subject’s mind. Idealization is possible in the 
sphere of ego-libido as well as in that of object-libido. For 
example, the sexual overvaluation of an object is an idealization 
of it. In so far as sublimation describes something that has to do 

1 . [Cf. a footnote to Chapter XI of Gnwp Psychology (1921 r), as follows: ‘Trotter 
[1916] traces repression back to the herd instina. It is a translation of this into 
another form of expression rather than a contradiction when I say in my paper on 
narcissists that “for the ego the f{»'ma‘‘*on of an ideal would be •'he coBtUtiofting 
faaorofr on (P FX 12 164n 

Z h) the to 1924 ths* read. 
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witii the instinct and idealization something to do with the 
object, the two concepts are to be distinguished from each 
other.’ 

The formation of an ego ideal is often confused with the sub- 
limation of instinct, to the detriment of our understanding of 
the facts. A man who has exchanged his narcissism for homage 
to a high ego ideal has not necessarily on that account succeeded 
m sublimating his libidinal instincts. It is true that the ego ideal 
demands such sublimation, but it cannot enforce it; sublimation 
remains a special process which may be prompted by the ideal 
but the execution of which is entirely independent of any such 
prompting. It is precisely in neurotics that we find the highest 
differences of potential between the development of their ego 
ideal and the amount of sublimation of their primitive libidinal 
instincts; and in general it is far harder to convince an idealist 
of the inexpedient location of his libido than a plain man whose 
pretensions have remained more moderate. Further, the for- 
mation of an ego ideal and sublimation are quite differently 
related to the causation of neurosis. As we have learnt, the for- 
mation of an ideal heightens the demands of the ego and is the 
most powerful factor favouring repression; sublimation is a way 
out, a way by which those demands can be met without involv- 
ing repression.^ 

It would not surprise us if we were to find a special psychical 
agency which performs the task of seeing that narcissistic satis- 
faction from the ego ideal is ensured and which, with this end 
m view, constantly watches the actual ego and measures it by 
that idcal.^ If such an agency does exist, we cannot possibly come 
upon it as a discovery - we can only recognize it; for we may 

1. (Freud recurs to the topic of idealization in Chapter Vlli of his Croup 
Psychology {'l92ic),P.P.L., 12, 143.) 

2. [The possible connection between sublimation and the transformation of 
sexual object-libido into narcissistic libido is discussed by Freud towards the 
beginning of Chapter III of The Bgo and the Id (1923ii), p, 369 below.] 

3. [It was from a combination of this agency and the ego ideal that Freud was 
later to evolve thesuper-ego Cf GrcmpPsyditlogy 1921 PPL 12 161 ff and 
The Ego and the Id 1923i p 367 ff fcxJow 
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reflect that what we call our ‘conscience’ has the requiredi charac- 
tensdes. Recognition of this agency enables us to understand the 
so-called ‘delusions of being noriced’ or more correctly, of being 
watched, which are such striking symptoms in the paranoid dis- 
eases and which may also occur as an isolated form of illness, 
or intercalated in a transference neurosis. Patients of this sort 
complain that all their thoughts are known and their actions 
watched and supervised; they are informed of the functioning 
of this agency by voices which characteristically speak to them 
in the third person (‘Now she’s thinking of that again’, ‘now he’b 
going out’). This complaint is justified; it describes the truth 
A power of this kind, watching, discovering and criticizing all 
our intentions, does really exist. Indeed, it exists in every one 
of us in normal life. 

Delusions of being watched present this power in a regressive 
form, thus revealing its genesis and the reason why the patient 
IS iii revolt against it. For what prompted the subject to fonri 
an ego ideal, on whose behalf his conscience acts as watchman, 
arose from the critical influence of his parents (conveyed to him 
by the medium of the voice), to whom were added, as time went 
on, those who trained and taught him and the innumerable and 
indefinable host of all the other people in his environment - his 
fellow-men - and public opinion. 

In this way large amounts of libido of an essentially homo- 
sexual kind are drawn into the formation of the narcissistic ego 
ideal and find outlet and satisfaction in maintaining it. The 
institution of conscience was at bottom an embodiment, first of 
parental criticism, and subsequently of that ofsodety-a process 
which is repeated in what takes place when a tendency towards 
repression develops out of a prohibition or obstacle that came 
m the first instance from without. The voices, as well as the 
undefined multitude, are brought into the foreground again by 
the disease, and so the evolution of conscience is reproduced 
regressively. But the revolt against this ‘censoring agency’ arises 
out of the subject’s desire (in accordance with the fundanicntal 
character of his il ness to hberatc himsc f from all these mflu- 
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enccs beginning with the parental one and out of his w eh 
drawal of homosexual libido from them. His conscience then 
confronts him in a regressive form as a hostile influence from 
without. 

The complaints made by paranoics also show that at bot- 
tom the self-criticism of conscience coincides with the self- 
observation on which it is based. Thus the activity of the mmd 
which has taken over the function of conscience has also placed 
Itself at the service of internal research, which furnishes philos- 
ophy with the material for its intellectual operations. This may 
have some bearing on the characteristic tendency of paranoics 
to construct speculative systems.' 

It will certainly be of importance to us if evidence of the 
activity of this critically observing agency - which becomes 
heightened into conscience and philosophic introspection - can be 
found in other fields as well. I will mention here what Herbert 
Silberer has called the ‘functional phenomenon’, one of the few 
indisputably valuable additions to the theory of dreams. Sil- 
berer, as we know, has shown that in states between sleeping 
and waking we can directly observe the translation of thoughts 
into visual images, but that in these circumstances we frequently 
have a representation, not of a thought-content, but of the actual 
state (willingness, fatigue, etc.) of the person who is struggling 
against sleep. Similarly, he has shown that the conclusions of 
some dreams or some divisions in their content merely signify 
the dreamer’s own perception of his sleeping and waking. Sil- 
berer has thus demonstrated the part played by observation - 
m the sense of the paranoic’s delusions of being watched - m 
the formation of dreams. This part is not a constant one. Prob- 
ably the reason why J overlooked it is because it does not play 
any great part in my own dreams; in persons who are gifted 

1. i should like to add to this, merely by way of suggestion, that the devel- 
oping and strengthening of this observing agency might contain within it the 
subsequent genesis of (subjective) memory and the time-factor, the latter of 
which has no application Co unconscious processes. [For some further light on 
these rwo points sec "The Un ous pp 191 and 192 3 below ] 
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philosophically and accustomed to introspection it may become 
very evident.* 

We may here recall that we have found that the formation of 
dreams takes place under the dominance of a censorship whsth 
compels distortion of the dream-thoughts. We did not, how- 
ever, picture this censorship as a special power, but chose the 
term to designate one side of the repressive trends that gtivcrn 
the ego, namely the side which is turned towards the dream- 
thoughts. If we enter further into the structure of the ego, we 
may recognize in the ego ideal and in the dynamic utterances of 
conscience the dredm-censot^ as well. If this cen.sor is to some 
extent on the alert even during sleep, we can understand how 
It is that its suggested activity of self-observation and self- 
criticism - with such thoughts as, 'now he is too sleepy to think*, 
‘now he is waking up' - makes a contribution to the content of 
the dream.’ 

At this point wc may attempt some discussion of the sch- 
regarding attitude in normal people and in neurotics. 

In the first place self-regard appears to us to be an expression 
of the size of the ego; what the various elements arc which go 
to determine that size is irrelevant. Everything a person pos- 
sesses or achieves, every remnant of the primitive feeling of 


1 . [See Silberer (1909 and 1912 ), In 1914 - the year in which he wrote itie 
present paper - Freud added a much longer discii.'ision of this phenomenon to 
Tk Intcrpratation af Dream!. (P.F.L., 4 , 645 - 9 ).) 

2. [Here and at the beginning of the next sentence, as well as below on p. 95 
Freud makes use of the personal form, 'Zcnscr\ instead of his almost universal 
‘Zensut^ (‘censorship’). Cf. a footnote to the passage in The htersmaiion of 
Dream!, referred to in the last footnote (ibid., 4, 64B n. 2). The distinctum 
between the two words is clearly brought out in a sentehcc near the end ot 
Lecture 26 of the Introductory Lectures (1916~17); “We know the self-observing 
agency as the ego-censor, the conscience; it is this tliat exercises the dream- 
censorship during the night.' Ibid., 1,479. J 

3 I cannot herede‘'e'mine whedter the difFere-tiat-on of the censoring agency 
from the rest of the ego it capable of fo nung the bas s of the ph osoph c dis- 
nncuon between co usness and sc f-consaousness 
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omnipotence which his experience has confirmed helps to 

increase his self-regard. 

Applying our distinction between sexual and ego-instincts, 
we must recognize that self-regard has a specially intimate 
dependence on narcissistic libido. Here we are supported by two 
fundamental facts: that in paraphrenics self-regard is increased, 
while in the transference neuroses it is diminished; and that m 
love-relations not being loved lowers the self-regarding feelings, 
while being loved raises them. As we have indicated, the aim 
and the satisfaction in a narcissistic object-choice is to be loved * 

Further, it is easy to observe that libidinai objcct-cathexis does 
not raise self-regard. The effect of dependence upon the loved 
object is CO lower that feeling: a person in love is humble. A 
person who loves has, so to speak, forfeited a part of his nar- 
cissism, and it can only be replaced by his being loved. In all 
these respects self-regard seems to remain related to the nar- 
cissistic element in love. 

The realization of impotence, of one's own inability to love, 
m consequence of mental or physical disorder, has an exceed- 
ingly lowering effect upon self-regard. Here, in my judgement, 
we must look for one of the sources of the feelings of inferiority 
which are experienced by patients suffering from the transfer- 
ence neuroses and which they are so ready to report. The mam 
source of these feelings is, however, the impoverishment of the 
ego, due to the extraordinarily large libidinai cathexes which 
have been withdrawn from it - due, that is to say, to the injury 
sustained by the ego through sexual trends which are no longer 
subject to control. 

Adler [1907] is right in maintaining that when a person with 
an active mental life recognizes an inferiority in one of his 
organs, it acts as a spur and calls out a higher level of perform- 
ance in him through overcompensation. But it would be alto- 
gether an exaggeration if, following Adler’s example, we sought 
to attribute every successful achievement to this factor of an 

1 'This subjeer is enlarged or by Freud in Chapter VIH of hh Group 
PsycfiMogy 192 PFL 12 143 ff 
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onginal infcnonty of an organ. Not a.l arnsts arc. handicapped 
with bad eyesight, nor were all orators originally stammerers 
And there are plenty of in.stances of excellent achievements 
springing from superior organic endowment. In the aetiology of 
neuroses organic inferiority and imperfect development play an 
insignificant part - much the same as that played by currently 
active perceptual material in the formation of dreams. Neuroses 
make use of such inferiorities as a pretext, just as they do of 
every other suitable factor. We may be tempted to believe a 
neurotic woman patient when she tells us that it was inevitable 
she should fall ill, since she is ugly, deformed or lacking in 
charm, so that no one could love her; but the very next neurotic 
will teach us better " for she jjcrsists in her neurosis and in her 
aversion to sexuality, although .she seems more cle.sirable, and 
is more desired, than the average woman. The majority of hys- 
terical women are among the attractive and even beautiful rep- 
resentatives of their sex, while, on the other hand, the frequency 
of ugliness, organic defects and infirmities in the lower classes 
of society does not increase the incidence of neurotic illness 
among them. 

The relations of self-regard to erotism - that Is, to libidinal 
object-cathexes ~ may be expressed concisely in the following 
way. Two cases must be distinguished, according to whether 
the erotic cathexes are ego-syntonic, or, on the contrary, have 
suffered repression. In the former case (where the use made of 
the libido is ego-syntonk), love is assessed like any other activity 
of the ego. Loving in itself, in so far as it involves longing and 
deprivation, lowers self-regard; whereas being loved, having 
one’s love returned, and possessing the loved object, raises it 
once more. When libido is repressed, the erotic cathexis is felt 
as a severe depletion of the ego, the .satis fiction of love is 
impossible, and the re-enrichment of the ego can be effected 
only by a' withdrawal of libido' from its objects. The return of 
the object-libido to the ego and its transformation into narciss- 
ism represents,'* as it were, a happy love once more; and, on 
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the other hand, it is also true that a real happy love corresponds 
to the primal condition in which object-libido and ego-libido 
cannot be distinguished. 

The importance and extensiveness of the topic must be my 
justification for adding a few more remarks which are somewhat 
loosely strung together. 

The development of the ego consists in a departure from pri- 
mary narcissism and gives rise to a vigorous attempt to recover 
that state. This departure is brought about by means of the dis- 
placement of libido on to an ego ideal imposed from without, 
and satisfaction is brought about from fulfilling this ideal. 

At the same time the ego has sent out the libidinal object- 
cathexes. It becomes impoverished in favour of these cathexes, 
just as it does in favour of the ego ideal, and it enriches itself 
once more from its satisfactions in respect of the object, just as 
St docs by fulfilling its ideal. 

One part of self-regard is primary — the residue of infantile 
narcissism; another parr arises out of the omnipotence which is 
corroborated by experience (the fulfilment of the ego ideal), 
whilst a third part proceeds from the satisfaction of object- 
hbido. 

The ego ideal has imposed severe conditions upon the satis- 
faction of libido through objects; for it causes some of them to 
he rejected by means of its censor,* as being incompatible 
Where no such ideal has been formed, the sexual trend in ques- 
tion riiakes its appearance unchanged in the personality in the 
form of a perversion. To be their own ideal once more, in regard 
to sexual no less than other trends, as they were in childhood - 
this is what people strive to attain as their happiness. 

Being in love consists in a flowing-over of ego-libido on to 
the object. It has the power to remove repressions and re-instate 
perversions. It exalts the sexual object into a sexual ideal. Since, 
with the object type (or attachment type), being in love occurs 
m virtue of the fulfilment of infantile conditions for loving, we 


1 See footnote 2, p 92. 


may say that whatever ft. If Is that coiidit nn is idealized 

The sexual ideal nia^ enter intt) an interesting auxisfSry 
relation to the ego ideal. !t may be u.sed for subsciemive satis- 
faction where narcissistic satisfaction encounters real hindram ts 
In that ease a person will love in conformity with the narcissistic 
type of object choice, will love what he once was and no longer 
IS, or else what possesses the excellences which he never had u 
all (cf. (c) [p. 84|). The fornuila parallel to the one there stated 
runs thus: what possesses the excellence which the ego lacks for 
making it an ideal, is loved. This expedient is of special import- 
ance for the neurotic, who, on account of his excessive ohject- 
cathexes, is impoverished in his ego and is incapable of fulfslling 
his ego ideal. He then seeks a way back to narcissism from his 
prodigal expenditure of libido upon objects, by choosing a sex- 
ual ideal after the narcissistic type whicli possesse.s the excel- 
lences to which he cannot attain. This is the cure by love, which 
he generally prefers to cure by analysis. Indeed, he cannot 
believe in any other mechanism of cure; he usually brings 
expectations of this sort with him to the treatment and directs 
them, towards the person of the physician. The patient’s inca- 
pacity for love, resulting from his extensive repres.sions, natu- 
rally stands in the way of a therapeutic plan of this kind. An 
unintended result is often met with when, by means of the treat- 
ment, he has been partially freed from his repressions: he with- 
draws from further treatment in order to choose a love-object, 
leaving his cure to be continued by a life with someone he loves 
We might be satisfied with this result, if it did not bring with i: 
all the dangers of a crippling dependence upon his helper in need 

The ego ideal opens up an important avenue for the under- 
standing of group psychology. In addition to its individual side, 
this ideal has a social side; it is also the common ideal of a family, 
a class or a nation. It binds not only a person’s narcissistic libido, 
but also a considerable amount of his homosexual libido,* which 
IS in this way turned back into the ego. The want of satisfaction 

1, [The importance of homosexuality in the structure of groups had been 
hinted at in Totem and Taboo (19)2-1.1), and was again referred to in C^mup 
PiyMogj' 192 CfPTL 13 205 b d 12, 5f>n »nd176 
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which arises from the non-fulfilment of this ideal liberates 
homosexual libido, and this is transformed into a sense of guilt 
(social anxiety). Originally this sense of guilt was a fear of pun- 
ishment by the parents, or, more correctly, the fear of losing 
their love; later the parents are replaced by an indefinite number 
of fellow-men. The frequent causation of paranoia by an injury 
CO the ego, by a frustration of satisfaction within the sphere of 
the ego ideal, is thus made more intelligible, as is the conver- 
gence of ideal-formation and sublimation in the ego ideal, as 
well as the involution of sublimations and the possible trans- 
formation of ideals in paraphrenic disorders. 
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Freud published his first extended account of his views on 
psychological theory in the seventh chapter of The Interpretation 
of Dreams (1900ii), P.F.L., 4, 652 ff., which incorporated, in a 
transmuted form, much of the substance of his earlier, unpub- 
hshed 'Project' (1950<! [1895]). Apart from occasional short dis- 
cussions, such as the one in Chapter VI of his book on jokes 
(1905c), P.F.L., 6, 215 ff., ten years passed before he again 
began to enter deeply into theoretical problems. An exploratory 
paper on ‘The Two Principles of Mental Functioning’ (19116), 
p 35 above, was followed by other more or less tentative 
approaches - in Part III of his Schreber analysis (1911c), P.F.L , 
9, 196 ff., in his English paper on the unconscious (1912^), 
p 50 above, and in the long discussion of narcissism (1914c), 
p 65 above. Finally, in the spring and summer of 1915, he once 
more undertook a full-length and systematic exposition of his 
psychological theories. 

The five papers which follow form an interconnected senes 
As we learn from a footnote to the fourth of them (p. 229), they 
are part of a collection which Freud had originally planned to 
publish in book form under the title Zur Vorbereitung etner 
Metapsychologie (Preliminaries to a Metapsychology). ^ He adds that 
the intention of the series was to provide a stable theoretical 
foundation for psychoanalysis. 

Though the first three of these papers were published in 1915 

]. In G. S., 5 (1924), 432, the paper written by Freud for the Society for 
Psychical Research (191 2^), p. SO above, is included under the rubric ‘Papers 
on Metapsychology’ along with the present five papers. It did not, however, 
form part of the ongma coD 
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and the last two in 1917, wc learn frojn l>r Frr.est Jones (19\S, 
208) that they were in fact all written in a period of some seven 
weeks between 15 March and 4 May 1915. We also learn from 
Dr joncs (ibid., 209) that seven more papers were added to the 
senes during the following three month.s, the whole eoHeecioii 
of twelve being completed by 9 August. "Fhese further seven 
papers, however, were never published by Freud and it seems 
probable that at sonve later date he destroyed theni, for no trace 
of them has been found and indeed their very existence was 
unknown or forgotten until Dr Jones came to examine Freud’s 
letters. At the time he was writing them in 1915 he kept his 
correspondents (Abraham, Ferenezi and Joncs) inf<srmed of his 
progress; but there seems to be only a single reference to them 
afterwards, in a letter to Abraham in November 1917. 'Fhis was 
written shortly before the time of publication of the last two 
papers to appear, and it seems to imply that the seven others 
were still in existence then and that he still intended to publish 
them, though he felt that an opportune moment had not yet 
arrived. (Cf. Freud, l%5u,)' 

1 . The original existence of these papers is corifirined hy several pas.sages m 
Freud’s correspondence. For instance, in a letter to J, J. Iriitnarn ol'H July n)15 
ht writes; ‘1 myself am using the break in my work [due to the War) at this tmie 
to finish off a book containing a coUcaion of twelve psychological essays ’ 
(Freud, Also in another, of30July 1015, to l.ou Andreas-Satome: ‘Fnnt 

of the present time will probably take the form of a book eomsisting of 12 essays 
beginning with the one on instincts and their vicissitudes , . , The book n 
finished except for the necessary revision caused by the .arranging and fitting in 
of the individual essays.’ hi a further letter to Lou Andreas-Saiomd of 25 Miy 
1916: ‘My book containing 1 2 essays of this kind cannot be published before the 
end of the war, and who knows ftoiw long after that ardently longed-for date 
Freud also mentions the existence of the 'twelve' essays and hi.s intention of 
publishing them after the War in a letter of 17 December 1915 to Ludwig Bin- 
swanger (Freud, 1955J). - The assumption that Freud ultimately rejected the last 
seven papers as unsatisfactory is strongly borne om by an exchange with Lou 
Andreas-Salomd. In a letter of 18 March 1919 she asks: ‘Where is your Meta- 
psychology, now that the published chapters have been included in the IVth vol- 
umeofthe “Nl” [S.K.S.N.S? Wherearethe remaining ones, which were .already 
S sh‘'d’' Freud repli"'* (2 Ap‘'*l)' ‘Wbc'c is my M-**f> 5 ye*'ol<sgy^ 1“ tl'c f rs 
place nma ns unwntren Workmg-ovc n atma sys ctnanca y s not possible 
for mr the fragmenta y natu c of my observations and the sporadK haraacr 
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We arc told the subjects with wh ch five of the last seven 
papers dealt. Consciousness, Anxiety, Conversion Hystena, 
Obsessional Neurosis and the Transference Neuroses in General, 
and we can detect possible references to them in the surviving 
papers. We can even guess the subjects which the two unspec- 
ified papers may have discussed - namely. Sublimation and Pro- 
jection’ (or Paranoia) - for there arc fairly plain allusions to 
these. The coliccdon of twelve papers would thus have been a 
comprehensive one, dealing with the underlying processes in 
most of the principal neuroses and psychoses (conversion hys- 
teria, anxiety hysteria, obsessional neurosis, manic-depressive 
insanity and paranoia) as well as in dreams, with the mental 
mechanisms of repression, sublimation, introjection and pro- 
jection, and with the two mental systems of consciousness and 
the unconscious. 

It is difficult to exaggerate our loss from the disappearance of 
these papers. There was a unique conjunction of favourable fac- 
tors at the time at which Freud wrote them. His previous major 
theoretical work (the seventh chapter of The Interpretation of 
Dream) had been written fifteen years before, at a relatively 
early stage of his psychological studies. Now, however, he had 
some twenty-five years of psychoanalytic experience behind 
him on which to base his theoretical constructions, while he 
remained at the summit of his intellectual powers. And it was 
at this time that the accidental circumstance of the shrinking of 
his practice owing to the outbreak of the first World War gave 
him the necessary leisure for five months in which to carry 


of my ideas will not permit it. If, however, I should live another ten years, 
remain capable of work during that time, not starve, not be killed, not be too 
deeply taken up with the misery of my family or of those around me - a little 
much in the way of conditions - then I promise to produce further contributions 
to It. A first one in this line will be contained in an essay “Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle" , . .’ (Cf. Freud, 19f)6a.) 

1. In part III of the Sebreber analysis (19Uc), P.F.L., 9, 204-5, 205 a. 2 and 
210, Freud discussed the mechanism of projection, but professed himself dis~ 
Mtisficd and prom sed to consder i more fully m a la cr wo k Thii he seems 
never to have done un ess t was n one of these imssmg papers 
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through his attempt. We ma> tr^ to conso.t our^cHcs, no 
doubt, with the reflection that much of the contents of the lost 
papers must have found its way into Freud’s later writings. But 
we would give a great deal to possess connected discussion.^ on 
such questions as con.sciousness or sublimation in place of the 
scattered and relatively meagre allusions with which wc have in 
fact to rest satisfied. 

In view of the special importance of thi.s series of papers, the 
closeness of their reasoning and the occasional abstrusencss of 
the topics with which they deal, particular efforts have been 
made to render them with accuracy, The translation has 
throughout (and especially where there arc doubtful passages) 
been kept as close as possible to the German, even at the risk 
of its reading stiffly. (Such un-£ngli.sh terms, for instance, as 
‘the repressed’ and 'the mental’ have been freely used.) Although 
the version published in 1925 has been taken as a basis, what 
follows is in effect an entirely new one, It has also seemed 
reasonable to include more than the usual quantity of introduc- 
tory material, to annotate the text very freely, and in particular 
to give ample references to other parts of Freud’s writings which 
may throw light on any obscurities. A list of the more important 
of his theoretical works will be found in an appendix (pp. 465-^6 
below). 
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EDITOR S NOTE 


TRIEBE UND TRIEBSCHICKSALE 


(a) German Editions: 

]9tS Int. Z. drzd. PsycfionnaL, 3 (2), 84-100, 

1924 Gesammelte Schrijienf 5, 443-65. 

1946 Gcsammclte Werke, 10, 210—32. 

(b) English Translations: 

‘Instincts and their Vicissitudes’ 

1925 Collected Papers, 4, 69—83. (Tr. C. M. Baines.) 

1937 Standard Edition, 14, 109-40. (Translation, based on that 
of 1925, but largely rewritten.) 

The present edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with editorial modifications. 


Freud began writing this paper on 15 March 1915; it and the 
following one (‘Repression’), had been completed by 4 Apnl 
It should be remarked by way of preface that here (and 
throughout the Pelican Freud Library) we have followed the Stand- 
ard Edition retidcring of the German word ‘Trieb’ by the English 
‘instinct’. The choice of this English equivalent rather than such 
possible alternatives as ‘drive’ or ‘urge’ is discussed in the 
General Preface to the first volume of the Standard Edition (1, 
xxiv-xxvi). The word ‘instinct’ is in any case not used here in 
the sense which seems at the moment to be the most current 
among biologists. But Freud shows in the course of this paper 
the meaning which he attaches to the word so translated. Inci- 
denta y on p 200 be ow m the paper on The Unconsaous 
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he himself uses the German word Inst ttki though possibly n 
a rather different sense.' 

There is, however, an ambiguity in Freud’s use of the term 
'Trieb' (‘instinct’) and ‘Triehreprasentan?' (‘instinctual represent- 
ative’) to which, for the sake of clearer understanding, actetuuni 
must be drawn. On p. 118 below he describes an instinct as ‘a con- 
cept on the frontier between the mental and the somatic, . 
the psychical representative^ of the stimuli originating from 
within the organism and reaching the mind’. He had twice 
before given descriptions in almost the same words. Some years 
earlier, towards the end of Section 11! of his discussion of the 
case of Schreber {1911c), P.F.L., 9, 213, he wrote of instinct as 
‘the concept on the frontier between the somatic and the mental 
. the psychical repcsentative of organic forcc.s’. And again, 
in a passage probably written a few months before the present 
paper and added to the third edition (published in 1915, but with 
a preface dated ‘October 1914’) of his Thm Bmys (1905rf), 
PRL., 7, 83, he wrote of instinct as ‘the psychical representa- 
tive of an endosomacic, continuously flowing source of stimu- 
lation . . . The concept of instinct is thus one of those lying 
on the frontier between the mental and the physical’. These three 
accounts seem to make it plain that Freud was drawing no dis- 
tinction between an instinct and its ‘psychical representative’. He 
was apparently regarding the instinct itself as the psychical rep- 
resentative of somatic forces. If now, however, we turn to the 
later papers in this series, we seem to find him drawing a very 
sharp distinction between the instinct and its psychical repre- 
sentative. This is perhaps shown most clearly in a passage in 
‘The Unconscious’ (p. 179 below): ‘An instinct can never 
become an object of consciousness - only the idea [ Vonteliunfi] 
that represents the instinct can. Even in the unconscious, more- 

t. As applied to animals. It is so used in half a doaen other places in his 
writings. 

2. The German word here and in the Schreber quotation is 'Jicpriiimiunr a 
particularly formal word used mainly in legal or constitutional language. Sn a!! 
the other quotations wiiich follow, as well as almost invariably later, Freud 
writra ‘Rep " ’ wh'di is a more abstner tom 
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over, ail instinct cannot be represented otherwise than by an 
idea, . . . When we nevertheless speak of an unconscious instinc- 
tual impulse or of a repressed instinctual impulse . . . we can 
only mean an instinctual impulse the ideational representative 
of which is unconscious.’ This same view appears in many other 
passages. For instance, in ‘Repression’ (p. 147 below) Freud 
speaks of ‘the psychical (ideational) representative of the instinct’ 
and goes on: ‘. . . the representative in question persists unal- 
tered and the instinct remains attached to it’; and again, in the 
same paper (p. 152), he writes of an instinctual representative 
as ‘an idea or group ol ideas which is cathected with a definite 
quota of p.sychical energy (libido or interest) coming from an 
instinct’, and proceeds to say tliat ‘besides the idea, some other 
element representing the instinct has to be taken into account’ 
In this second group of quotations, therefore, the instinct is no 
longer regarded as being the psychical representative of somatic 
impulses but rather as itself being something non-psychical 
Both of these apparently differing views of the nature of an 
instinct are to be found elsewhere in Freud’s later writings, 
though the second predominates. It may be, however, that the 
contradiction is more apparent than real, and that its solution 
lies precisely in the ambiguity of the concept itself - a frontier- 
concept between the physical and the mental. 

In a number of passages Freud expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the state of psychological knowledge about the instincts 
Not long before, for instance, in his paper on narcissism (1914c, 
p 70 above), he had complained of ‘the total absence of any 
theory of the instincts which would help us to find our bear- 
ings’. Later, too, in Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920^), p. 306 
below, he wrote of the instincts as ‘at once the most important 
and the most obscure element of psychological research’. The 
piesent paper is a relatively early attempt to deal with the subject 
comprehensively. Its many successors corrected and supple- 
mented it at a number of points, but it nevertheless holds the 
field as the clearest account of what Freud understood by the 
msoncts and of the way in wh ch he thought they operated 
Subsequent reflection it is true ed h m to alter bis views on 
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their classification as well as on their deeper determinants; but 
this paper is an indispensable basis for understanding the devel- 
opments that were to follow. 

The course of Freud’s changing views on the classification of 
the instincts may perhaps be appropriately summarized here It 
IS a surprising fact that the instincts make their explicit appear- 
ance at a comparatively late point in the sequence of his writings 
The word ‘instinct’ is scarcely to be found in the works of the 
Breuer period or in the Fliess correspondence or even in The 
Interpretation of Dreams (1900a). Not until the Three Essays 
(1905d) is the ‘sexual instinct’ freely mentioned as such; the 
‘instinctual impulses’,* which were to become one of Freud’s 
commonest terms, seem not to appear till the paper on ‘Obsess- 
ive Actions and Religious Practices’ (19071)). But this is mainly 
no more than a verbal point: the instincts were of course there 
under other names. Their place was taken to a great extent by 
such things as ‘excitations’, ‘affective ideas’, ‘wishful impulses’, 
‘endogenous stimuli’, and so on. For instance, a distinction is 
drawn below (p. 114) between a ‘stimulus’, which operates as 
a force giving a single impact, and an ‘instinct’, which always 
operates as a constant one. This precise distinction had been 
drawn by Freud twenty years earlier in almost identical words 
except that instead of ‘stimulus* and ‘instinct’ he spoke of 
‘exogenous’ and ‘endogenous excitations',^ Similarly, Freud 
points out below (p. 115) that the primitive organism cannot 
take evasive action against instinctual needs as it can against 
external stimuli. In this case too he had anticipated the idea 
twenty years before, ‘ though Once again the term used was 
‘endogenous stimuli’. This second passage, in Section 1 of Part 
! of the ‘Project’ (1950fl [1895]), goes on to say that these 
endogenous stimuli ‘have their origin in the cells of the body 
and give rise to the major needs; hunger, respiration and sexu- 
ality’, but nowhere here is the actual word ‘instinct vto be found 

The conflict which underlies the psychoneuroses was at this 
early period sometimes described as being between ‘the ego’ and 

1. 'Tnebreguti^cft.' 

2. Sec the end of Section IH of FtcvkI’* fim paper cm anxiety neurosii (}895ij) 
PhL. 10 59-60 
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scxmhty and though the term bbido was often used the con- 
cept was of a manifestation of somaac sexual tension , which 
m Its turn was regarded as a chemical event. Only in the Three 
Essays (1905d) was libido explicitly established as an expression 
of the sexual instinct. The other party to the conflict, 'the ego’, 
remained undefined for much longer. It was chiefly discussed 
in connection with its functions — in particular ‘repression’, 
‘resistance’ and ‘reality-testing’ - but (apart from a very early 
attempt in Section 14 of Part I of the ‘Project’) little was said 
either of its structure or dynamics.' The ‘self-preservative’ 
instincts had scarcely ever been referred to, except indirectly m 
connection with the theory that the libido had attached itself to 
them in the earlier phases of its development;^ and there seemed 
no obvious reason for connecting them with the part played by 
the ego as the repressive agent in neurotic conflicts. Then, with 
apparent suddenness, in a short paper on psychogenic disturb- 
ance of vision (1910(, P.F.L., 10, 109 ff.), Freud introduced the 
term ‘ego-instincts’ and identified these on the one hand with 
the self-preservative instincts and on the other with the repress- 
ive function. From this time forward the conflict was regularly 
represented as being between two sets of instincts - the libido 
and the ego-instincts. 

The introduction of the concept of ‘narcissism’, however, 
raised a complication. In his pa^er on that theory (1914c), Freud 
advanced the notion of ‘ego-libido’ (or ‘narcissistic Hbido’) 
which cathects the ego, as contrasted with ‘object-libido’ which 
cathects objects (p. 68 above). A passage in that paper (loc. cit ) 
as well as a remark in the present one (p. 121) show that he was 
already feeling uneasy as to whether his ‘dualistic’ classification 
of the instincts would hold. It is true that in the Schreber analysis 
(1911c) he insisted on the difference between ‘ego-cathexes’ and 
‘libido’ and between ‘interest emanating from erotic sources’ and 
‘interest in general’ - a distinction which reappears in the rejoin- 

1, Cf- the end of the Editor’s Note to the paper on- Narcissism (p. 63 above), 
and a discussion of ‘reality-testing’ in the Editor’s Note to 'A Metapsychological 
Supplement to the Theory of Dreams’ (p. 226 below), 

2. See, for instance, a passage in the Three Essays,- P.F.L., 7, 97-8, where, 

however the explicit mention of sdf.p adon was added in 19T5 



der to J ig in the paper r narosi ni (pp 7^ 4 aht v 11 
term mteres-t is used again m thv. present paper (p. 13d;, and 
m Lecture 26 of the hitmluctory Ltxnim (1916-17) ‘ego-intertst’ 
or simply ‘interest’ is regularly contrasted with libido’. Never- 
theless, the exact nature ot these non-libidiua! instincts was 
obscure. The turning-point in Freud’s classification of the 
instincts was reached in iiiyoHcf rhe Pleasure Pn>«'tp/c (192l(ii). In 
Chapter VI of that work he frankly recognized the difficulty of 
the po.sicion that had been reached, and explicitly declared that 
‘narcissistic libido was of course a manifestation of the force of 
the sexual instinct’ and that ‘it had necessarily to be identified 
with the “self-preservative instinct.s’’.’ (See below, p. 325 f ) 
He still held, however, that there were cgo-instinct.s and object- 
instincts other than libidinal ones; and it was here that, still 
adhering to a dualisdc view, he introduced h is hypothesis of the 
death instinct. An account of the devdopinent of his views on 
the classification of the instincts up to that point was given m 
the long footnote at the end of Chapter VI oflieyortJ the Plenum 
Principle (sec below, pp. ,334-5), and a furthet discus.sion of the 
subject, in the light of his newly completed picture of the struc- 
ture of the mind, occupied Chapter IV of The B,<^p am/ th Id 
(1923/j), p. 380 below. He traversed the whole ground ontt 
again in much detail in Chapter VI of Cuu7[.?atii.)n and its Dt^- 
cantents (1930a), and he there for the first time gave especial con- 
sideration to the aggressive and destructive instincts. He had 
earlier paid little attention to these except where (as in sadism 
and masochism) they were fused with libidinal dements; but he 
now discussed them in their pure form and explained them as 
derivatives of the death instinct. A still later review of the subject 
will be found in the second half of Lecture 32 of the New Intio- 
ductory Lectures (1933(i) and a final summary in Chapter U of the 
posthumous Outline of Psycho-Analysis (1940£i [1938]).' 

1. The Editor’s Introduction to CivilizatiOH and its Discontents (19.10fl) describes 
in detail the development of Freud’s views on this .subject. Some remiirks on the 
destructive instinct and the possibility of its sublimation arc contained in two 
letters of Freud's to Princess Marie Bonaparte of 27 May and 17 June 1937. Tiiey 
are printed in Appendix A (Nos. 33 and 34) of the third volume of Ernest )ones s 
b ography 957} 
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Wh have often heard it maintained that sciences should be built 
up on clear and sharply defined basic concepts. In actual fact no 
science, not even the most exact, begins with such definitions 
The true beginning of scientific activity consists rather m 
describing phenomena and then in proceeding to group, classify 
and correlate them. Even at the stage of description it is not 
possible to avoid applying certain abstract ideas to the material 
in hand, ideas derived from somewhere or other but certainly 
not from the new observations alone. Such ideas - which will 
later become the basic concepts of the science - are still more 
indispensable as the material is further worked over. They must 
at first necessarily possess some degree of indefiniceness; there 
can be no question of any clear delimitation of their content. So 
long a,s they remain in this condition, we come to an under- 
standing about their meaning by making repeated references to 
the material of observation from which they appear to have been 
derived, but upon which, in fact, they have been imposed 
Ihus, strictly speaking, they are in the nature of conventions - 
although everything depends on their not being arbitranly 
chosen but determined by their having significant relations to 
the empirical material, relations that we seem to sense before we 
can clearly recognize and demonstrate them. Iris only after more 
thorough investigation of the field of observation that we are 
able to formulate its basic scientific concepts with increased pre- 
cision, and progressively so to modify them that they become 
serviceable and consistent over a wide area, Then, indeed, the 
time may have come to confine them in definitions. The advance 
of knowledge, however, does not tolerate any rigidity even in 
definitions Physics furnishes an excellent illustration of the way 
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m which even basic concepts that have bet.) otab.isx.td .n the 
form of definitions are constantly being altered in cheir eonteiit < 

A conventional basic concept of this kind, vvhicii at the 
moment is still somewhat obscure but wiiiclii is itnlispensable to 
us in psychology, is that of an ‘instinct’." let us try to gsct i 
content Co it by approaching it from difierent angles. 

First, from the angle of phyaiohfty. This has given us the con- 
cept of a ‘stimulus’ and the pattern of the reflex arc, according 
to which a stimulus applied to living tissue (nervous substance) 
from the outside is discharged by action fu the outside. This 
action is expedient in so far as it withdraws the stimulated sub- 
stance from the influence of the stimulus, removes it out of its 
range of operation. 

What is the relation of ‘instinct’ to ‘stimulus’? There is nothing 
to prevent our subsuming the concept of ‘instinct’ under that of 
‘stimulus’ and saying that an insdnet is a stimulus applied to the 
mind. But we are immediately set on our guard against equating 
instinct and mental stimulus. There arc obviously other stimuli 
to the mind besides those of an instinctual kind, stimuli which 
behave far more like physiological ones. For example, when a 
strong light falls on the eye, it is not an instinctual stimulus, it 
« one, however, when a dryness of die mucous mesnbrane of 
the pharynx or an irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach makc.s itself fclc.^ 

We have now obtained the material necessary for distinguish- 
mg between instinctual stimuli and other (physiological) stimuli 
that operate on the mind. In the first place, an instinctual stim- 
ulus does not arise from the external world but from within the 
organism itself. For this reason it operates differently upon the 
mind and different actions arc necessary in order to remove it 
Further, all that is essential in a stimulus is covered if we as.su me 
that it operates with a single impact, so that it can be di,sposcd 

1 . {A similar line of thought had been tkvelopecl in the paper on narcissism 
(1914r, pp, 69-70above),l 

2. 1^7'rieb' in the original- See EJitiir’t No'e p ]t)H 1 

1 Assum ng of cou le that these tn etna p ot 

the espective need* of th ret and hwngcr 


a e the rga biso of 
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of by a single expedient action. A typical instance of this is 
motor flight torn the source of stimulation. These impacts may, 
of course, be repeated and summated, but that makes no dif- 
ference to our notion of the process and to the conditions for 
the removal of tiic stimulus. An instinct, on the other hand, 
never operates a.s a force giving a moinetttary impact but always as 
a amsMiH one. Moreover, since it impinges not from without but 
from within the organism, no flight can avail against it. A better 
term fos an instinttuai stimulus is a 'need’. What does away with 
a need is satisfaction . This can be attained only by an approp- 
nite { adequate ) alteration of the internal source of stimulation 

Let UK imagine ourselves in the situation of an almost entirely 
helpless living organism, as yet unorientated in the world, 
which is receiving stimuli in its nervous substance.* This organ- 
ism will very soon be in a position to make a first distinction 
anti a first orientation. On the one hand, it will be aware of 
stimuli which can be avoided by muscular action (flight); these 
It ascribes to an external world. On the other hand, it will also 
be aware of stimuli against which such action is of no avail and 
whose character of constant pressure persists in spite of it; these 
stimuli are the signs of an internal world, the evidence of instinc- 
nul needs. The picrccptual substance of the living organism will 
thus have found in the efficacy of its muscular activity a basis 
for distinguishing between an ‘outside’ and an ‘inside’.^ 

1 . [The hypothesis which foflows concerning the behaviour of 3 primitive 
Imnjj oryianUm, and the postulation of a fundamental 'principle of constancy 
had been st ated in similar terms in some of the very earliest of Freud’s psycho- 
topical works. See, for instance, Chapter VII, Sections C and E, of The Inter- 
preWion a/ I.VfMmi (iWKJrt). P.f’.jL., 4, 701 ff. and 745 ff. But it had been 
expressed still earlier in tieur^hpcel terms in his posthumously published ‘Project 
of 18V5 (IVSOfl, Pan I, Section 1), as well as, more briefly, in his lecture on the 
Hreuer and Freud 'Preliminary Communication’ (1893/() and in the penultimate 
paragraph of his Fresich paper on hysterical paralyses (1893f). Freud returned 
to the hypothesis once more, in Chapters 1 and IV of Beyond the Pleasure Prituiple 

pp, 275 fl‘, and 297 ff. below; and reconsidered it in ‘The Economic 
Prohiem of Masochism’ ()924f), p. 413 below. Cf. footnote, pp. 1 17-18 below ] 

2. [See further below, p, 131 ff. Freuddealt with the subjectlaterin his paper on 
Negation 9258 p 439 S' bdow and nOiapter oCCiv hstutionrntdiUDiseon- 
ttms IVUte P! U 12,254-5 
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We thus arrive at the essential nature of instintts in the first 
place by considering their main characteristics ~ their origin m 
sources of stimulation within the organism and their appearance 
as a constant force - and from this wc deduce one of tlicir further 
features, namely, that no actions of flight avail against them. In 
the course of this discus.sion, however, we cannot fail to be 
struck by something that obliges us to make a further admission 
In order to guide us in dealing with the field of psychological 
phenomena, wc do not merely apply certain conventiojis to our 
empirical material as ba.sic cona-ptsi we also make use of a num- 
ber of complicated postulates. Wc have already alluded to the 
most important of these, and all we need now do is to state it 
expressly. This postulate is of a biological nature, and make.s use 
of the concept of ‘purpose’ (or prerhaps of expediency} and runs 
as follows: the nervous system is an apparatus wltich has the 
function of getting rid of the stimuli that reach it, or of reducing 
them to the lowest possible level; or which, if it were feasible, 
would maintain itself in an altogether unsdmulated condition ' 
Let us for the present not take exception to the hidefmitencs.s of 
this idea and let us assign to the nervous system the task - speak- 
ing in general terms - of mastetin^^ stii-uuli. We then sec how 
greatly the simple pattern of the phy-slologica) reflex is compli- 
cated by the introduction of instincts. External stimuli impose 
only the single task of withdrawing from them; this is accom- 
plished by muscular movements, one of which eventually 
achieves that aim and thereafter, being the expedient movement, 
becomes a hereditary disposition. Instinctual stimuli, which 
originate from within the organism, cannot be dealt with by this 
mechanism, Thus they make far higher demands on the nervous 
system and cause it to undertake involved and interconnected 
activities by which the external world is so changed as to afford 
satisfaction to the internal source of stimulation. Above all, they 
oblige the nervous system to renounce its ideal intention of 
keeping off stimuli, for they maintain an incessant and 
unavoidable afflux of stimulation. We may therefore well con- 


1 Thu IS the pnnctp c of consta cy Set foocnow »bove p S 
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dude that instincts and not external stimuli arc the true motive 
forces behind the advances that have led the nervous system, 
with its unlimited capacities, to its present high level of devel- 
opment. There is naturally nothing to prevent our supposing 
that the instincts themselves are, at least in part, precipitates of 
the effects of external stimulation, which in the course of phylo- 
genesis have brought about the modifications in the living sub- 
stance. 

When we further find that the activity of even the most highly 
developed mental apparatus is subject to the pleasure principle, 

1 e is automatically regulated by feelings belonging to the 
pleasure-unpleasure series, we can hardly reject the further 
hypothesis that these feelings reflect the manner in which the 
process of mastering stimuli takes place - certainly in the sense 
that unpleasurable feelings are connected with an increase and 
pleasurable feelings with a decrease of stimulus. We will, how- 
ever, carefully preserve this assumption in its present highly 
indefinite form, until we succeed, if that is possible, in dis- 
covering what sort of relation exists between pleasure and 
unpleasure, on the one hand, and fluctuations in the amounts of 
stimulus affecting mental life, on the other. It is certain that 
many very various relations of this kind, and not very simple 
ones, are possible.' 

1. [It will be seen that two principles are here involved. One of these is the 
‘principle of constancy’ (see above, p. 116, and footnote 1, p. 115). It is stated 
again in Beyottd the Pleasure Prindple, 192Qg, Chapter I (p. 277 below), as follows 
‘The mental apparatus endeavours to keep the quantity of excitation present in 
It as low as possible or at least to keep it constant.’ For this principle Freud, m 
the same work (ibid., 329), adopted the term ‘Nirvana principle’. The second 
principle involved is the 'pleasure principle’, stated at the beginning of the para- 
graph to which this note is appended. It, too, is restated in Beyond the Pleasure 
Pnneipie (ibid,, 275): ‘The course taken by mental events is automatically reg- 
ulated by the pleasure principle . . . [That course] takes a direction such that its 
final outcome coincides with ... an avoidance of unpleasure or a production 
of pleasure.' Freud seems to have assumed to begin with that these two principles 
were closely correlated and even identical. Thus, in his ‘Project’ of 1895 (Freud, 
1950a, Part I, Section 8) he writes; ‘Since we have certain knowledge of a trend 
in physical life towards avoiding unpleasure, we are tempted to identify that trend 
WTth the titatd towards c towards avotdrng cxcitaoon A 
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If now wc apply oiirselves to considering nicnfal life front 
iitph^rica! point of view, an ‘instinct’ appears to us .is a concept on 
the frontier between the mental and the somatic, as the psychn al 
representative of the stimuli originating from vvitliin the orgtp- 
ism and reachhsg the mind, as a measure of the demand m.idc 
upon the mind for work in consequence o} its connection with 
the body,* 

We arc now in a position to discuss certain terms which are used 
in reference to the concept of an imstinci - for ex,impk', its ‘press'. 
Lire’, its ‘aim’, its ‘object’ and its '.source’, 

By the pressure of an instinct wc understand its motor 

factor, the amount of force or the measure of the demand ^or 
work which it represents, Tire characteristic of exercising press- 
ure is common to all instincts; it is in fk't their very essence 
Every instinct is a piece of activity; if we speak loosely ofpassivc 
instincts, we can only mean instincts whose aiw is passive," 

similar view is taken in Chapter Vl( (E) of The /ufap/’rwit’fi nfDrf.tm,v 
P h.L., 4, 757, In tlic passage in the text above, iiowcver, u tUwbt appears to 
be expressed as to the eumpleteness of the correUtitm betvveeti the two |,rin" 
cipiles, This doubt is arried fardicr iu Beyond the P/rit,s»(i' Prinuji/c (pp. 276 and 
S'?? below) and is discussed at .some length in ''I’hc Kcniuunic iH'Ubletn of 
Misocliism" (1924f), p, 41.1 ilT. below, trend there argues that the two principles 
ewDot be identical, since there arc uiupicstioiiaWy states of increasing tensign 
which are pleasurable (e,g. sexual e.xdtemciit). and he goes on to suggest (what 
had already been hinted at in the two passages in ficynnif the P!t‘,tmfe iVifiriph pKi 
referred to) that the pleasurable or unplcasorable cpiality of a state may be re! itcd 
to 1 tempomi characteristic (or rhythm) of the changes in the guautity oftsu. 
ration present. He concludes that in any case tlw two principles ttuist not ht 
regarded as identical: the pleasure principle is a merft/itnticH of the Nirvana pnn- 
ciple. The Nirvana principle, lie maintains, is to be attributed to the 'dt ich 
instinct', and its modification into the pleasure principle is due to the influeiici. td 
the 'life instinct’ or libido,] 

1. (See the discussion in the Editor’s Introduction, p, 167 ff. 'fliis last poiiu 
also appears in the 1915 addition to the Three Essays (liHlSd), P.P.L, 7, H2 1 
and 82 n. 2, and in Chapter 11 of the OHfh'Hr (lV4(k).( 

2. (Some remarks on the active nature of instincts will be found in .a footnott 
added in 1915 to Section 4 of the third of Frcud’,s Three (IWIScj, FJ I , 
7, 141 n. 1. A criticism of Adler for misunderstanding this 'pressing’ tharat- 
tensti of Lnstinct* appears at the end of tl c serond Scerto o~ ar I t he 
L c Ham ana ysi* 9f)9ii P F L, 8 290-7 
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'^c aim [Zie!] of an instinct 15 in every instance satisfaction, 
which can only be obtained by removing the state of stimulation 
at the source of the instinct. But although the ultimate aim of 
each instinct remains unchangeable, there may yet be different 
paths leading to the same ultimate aim; so that an instinct may 
be found to have various nearer or intermediate aims, which are 
combined or interchanged with one another. Experience permits 
us also to speak of instincts which are ‘inhibited in their aim’, 
in the case of processes which are allowed to make some advance 
cowards instinctual satisfaction but are then inhibited or 


deflected. We may suppose that even processes of this kind 
involve a partial satisfaction. 

The object [Ohjekt] of an instinct is the thing in regard to 
which or through which the instinct is able to achieve its aim 
It is what is most variable about an instinct and is not originally 
connected with it, but becomes assigned to it only in conse- 
quence of being peculiarly fitted to make satisfaction possible 
The object is not necessarily something extraneous: it may 
equally well be a part of the subject’s own body. It may be 
changed any number of times in the course of the vicissitudes 
which the instinct undergoes during its existence; and highly 
important parts are played by this displacement of instinct. It 
may happen that the same object serves for the satisfaction of 
several instincts simultaneously, a phenomenon which Adler 
[1908] has called a ‘confluence’ of instincts [Triebverschrankung] ^ 
A particularly close attachment of the instinct to its object is dis- 


tinguished by the term ‘fixation’. This frequently occurs at very 
early periods of the development of an instinct and puts an end 
to its mobility through its intense opposition to detachme^^ 

By the source [Quelle] of an instinct is meant the somatic 
cess which occurs in an organ or part of the body and ^ 
stimulus is represented in mental life by an instinct. We d' 
know whether this process is invariably of a chemical naturi 
whether it may also correspond to the release, of other, 

1. (Two instances of this are given by Freud in the 
(190%), P.F.L., 8, 2&,=i and 284.] 

2. (Cf, below, p. 147.] i 
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mechanical forces The srudv oi the snircc^ t t Cincts les 

outside the scope of psychology. Although histiucts are wholly 
determined by their origin in a somatic source, in mental life we 
know them only by their aims. An exact know-ledge of the 
sources of an instinct is not invariably nccessAry fcir purposes of 
psychological investigation; sometimo.s its source may be 
inferred from its aim. 

Are we to suppose that the different instincts which originate 
in the body and operate on the mind arc also distinguished by 
different iiualitia, and that that is why they behave in qualitat- 
ively different ways in mental life? This supposition does not 
seem to be ju.stified; we are much more likely to find the simpler 
assumption sufficient - that the instincts are all qualitatively ahkt 
and owe the effect they make only to the amount of excitation 
they carry, or perhaps, in addition, to certain functions of that 
quantity. What di.stinguishcs from one another the mental 
effects produced by the various instincts may be traced to the 
difference in their sources. In any event, it is only in a kuer con~ 
ncction that we shall be able to make plain what the problem 
ot the quality of instincts signifies.^ 

What instincts should we suppose there are, and how many^ 
There is obviously a wide opportunity here for arbitrary choitc 
No objection can be made to anyone’s employing the concept 
of an instinct of play or of destruction or of gregariousness, 
when the subject-matter demands it and the limitations ol 
psychological analysis allow of it. Nevertheless, we should not 
neglect to ask ourselves whether instinctual motives like these, 
which arc so highly specialized on tlie one hand, do not admit 
of further dissection in accordance with the iimms of the 
instinct, so that only primal instincts - those which cannot be 
further dissected - can lay claim to importance. 

I have proposed that two groups of such primal instincts 
should be distinguished: the or self prairmtive, instincts and 

the sexual instincts. But this supposition has nut the status of a 


It 13 not dcir wha htc TOiu ccTiun Freud had n n nd 
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necessary postulate as has for instance our assumpbon about 
the biological purpose of the mental apparatus [p. 116]; it is 
merely a working hypothesis, to be retained only so long as it 
proves useful, and it will make little difference to the results of 
our work of description and classification if it is replaced by 
another. The occasion for this hypothesis arose in the course of 
the evolution of psychoanalysis, which was first employed upon 
the psychoneuroses, or, more precisely, upon the group 
described as ‘transference neuroses’ (hysteria and obsessional 
neurosis); these showed that at the root of all such affections 
there is to be found a conflict between the claims of sexuality 
and those of the ego. It is always possible that an exhaustive 
study of the other neurotic affections (especially of the narciss- 
istic psychoneuroses, the scliizophrenias) may oblige us to 
alter this formula and to make a different classification of the 
primal instincts. But for the present we do not know of any 
such formula, nor have we met with any argument un- 
favourable to drawing this contrast between sexual and ego- 
instincts.' 

1 am altogether doubtful whether any decisive pointers for the 
differentiation and classification of the instincts can be arrived 
at on the basis of working over the psychological material. This 
working-over seems rather itself to call for the application to the 
material of definite assumptions concerning instinctual life, and 
it would be a desirable thing if those assumptions could be taken 
from some other branch of knowledge and carried over to 
psychology. The contribution which biology has to make here 
certainly does not run counter to the distinction between sexual 
and cgo-instincts. Biology teaches that sexuality is not to be put 
on a par with other functions of the individual; for its purposes 
go beyond the individual and have as their content the pro- 
duction of new individuals - that is, the preservation of the 
species. It shows, further, that two views, seemingly equally 
well-founded, may be taken of the relation between the ego and 
sexuality. On the one view, the individual is the principal thing, 


1 See he Ed ors*Ncc p 1 
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sexuahcy is one of iCs activities aini Sv^xua, .,at,s.a^tk.n ^-ne ot us 
needs; while on the other view the mdividna! is a temporary and 
transient appendage to the quasi-iiumottal gerni-phisni, which 
IS entrusted to him by the process of generation, ' The hypothesis 
that the sexual function differs from other bodily processes m 
virtue of a special chemistry is, I understand, also a postulate ot 
the Ehrlich^ school of biological researeli.-' 

Since a study of instinctual life from the direction of con- 
sciousness presents almost insuperable difficulties, the principil 
source of our knowledge remains the psychoanalytic investi- 
gation of mental disturbances, Psychoan-alysis, however, in con- 
sequence of the course taken by its development, has hitherto 
been able to give us information of a fairly satisfactory nature 
only about the sexual instincts; for it is precisely that group 
which alone can be observed in isolation, as it were, in the psy- 
choneuroses. With the extension of psychoanalysis to the other 
neurotic affections, we shall no doubt find a basis for our knowl- 
edge of the ego-instincts as well, chough it would be rash to 
expect equally favourable condition.s for observation in this fur- 
ther field of research. 

This much can be said by way of a general characterization 
of the sexual instincts. They are numerous, emanate from a great 
variety of organic sources, act in the first instance independently 
of one another and only achieve a more or less ccnnplete syn- 
thesis at a late stage. The aim which each of them strive.s for is 

1. (See footnote 1, p. 71 above. The s.ijnc point is made near the beginning 

of Lecture 26 of the fniroiiui'iory Lemiw (19]fi--17), /tf'.f.,, t. 463. Cf. aho 
Chapter VI of Bcyofid thf Plrasiire Priricipk p, 318 ff, befow.} 

2. (Paul Ehrlich (18.S4-iy],S), a German medical scientist of j^reat distiiictinn, 
was an advocate of ‘chemical thinking’ in medicine and biology. His pionceung 
work in chemotherapy at the Royal [mtitote for Experimental Therapy at 
Frankfurt am Main gained him the Nobel Prize for Physiokigy anti Mediune 
in 1908.1 

3. (This hypothesis had already been announced by Freud in the first edition 

of his Three Eisayi f 19(154)- P.p.I 7- 1-37 «- But lie had he'd h f vat i'^ast cn 

years p us y S«. for instance Draft n the R css corresp* ndener .iSUii 
probably wntten ui 895 
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the attainment of organ-pleasure , only when synthesis is 
achieved do they enter the service of the reproductive function 
and thereupon become generally recognizable as sexual instincts. 
At their first appearance they are attached to the instincts of self- 
preservation, from which they only gradually become separated, 
in their choice of object, too, they follow the paths that are 
indicated to them by the ego-instincts.- A portion of them 
remains associated with the ego-instincts throughout life and 
furnishes them with libidinal components, which in normal 
functioning easily escape notice and are revealed clearly only by 
the onset of illness.^ They are distinguished by possessing the 
capacity to act vicariously for one another to a wide extent and 
by being able to change their objects readily. In consequence of 
the latter properties they are capable of functions which are far 
icmoved from their original purposive actions - capable, that 
IS, of ‘sublimation’. 

Our inquiry into the various vicissitudes which instincts 
undergo in the process of development and in the course of 
life must be confined to the sexual instincts, which are the more 
familiar to us. Observation shows us that an instinct may 
undergo the following vicissitudes;- 

Reversa! into its opposite. 

Turning round upon the subject’s own seif. 

Repression. 

Sublimation. 

Since I do not intend to treat of sublimation here"* and since 

1. [‘Organ-picasure’ (i.e, pleasure attached to one parpciaSar bodily organ) 
seems to be used here for the first time by Freud. The term is discussed at greater 
length in the early part of Lecture 21 of the Introductory Lectures (1916-17), 
P P.L., 1, 366-7 and 371. The underlying idea, of course, goes back much ear- 
lier. Sec, for instance, the opening passage of the third of the ThreeEssays (1905d), 
PRL., 7, 127ff,] 

2. (Cf. 'On Narcissism', pp. 80-81 above,] 

3. [Ibid,, p, 7.3 f. above] 

4. [Sublimation had already been touched upon in the paper on narcissism 
(pp 88 ff b seems possible hat formed the subject of one of the lost 
metapsychologia papers See Edi o s Introducnon p 3 
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repression requires a speoa. chapter to Usclt jcf, next paper, 
p H5], it only remains for us to describe and discuss the two 
first points. Bearing in mind that there are motive forces winch 
work against an instinct’s being carried through in an unmodi- 
fied form, we imay also regard these vicissitudes as inodes of 
defence against the instincts. 

Reversal of on instinct into its opposite resolves on closer exam- 
ination into two different processes: a chan<>e from inTun'ty to 
passivity f and a reversaJ of its contmt. The two processes, being 
different in their nature, must be treated separately. 

Examples of the first process are met with in the two pairs 
of opposites: sadism-masochism and scopophiita-exhibicion- 
ism. The reversal affects only the aims of the instincts. The active 
aim (to torture, to look at) i.s replaced by the passive aim (to be 
tortured, to he looked at). Reversal of content is found in the 
single instance of the transformation of love into hate. 

The round of an upon the subject's own se//is made 

plausible by the reflection that niasochisna is actually sadism 
turned round upon the subject’s own ego, and chat exhibition- 
ism includes looking at his own body. Analytic observation, 
indeed, leaves us in no doubt chat the masochist shares in the 
enjoyment of the assault upon himself, and that the exhibitionist 
shares in the enjoyment of [the sight of) his exposure, I he 
essence of the process is thus the change of the object^ while the 
aim remains unchanged. We cannot fail to notice, however, that in 
these examples the turning round upon the subjcct’,s self and the 
transformation from activity to passivity converge or coinadc 

To elucidate the situation, a more thorough investigation is 
essential. 

In the case of the pair of opposites sadism-masochism, the 
process may be represented as follows: 

(d) Sadism consists in the exercise of violence or power upon 
some other person as object. 

(6) This object is given up and replaced by the subject’s self 

With the turning round upon the self the change from an active 
to a passive instinctual aim is also effected 
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(f) An extraneous person is once more sought as object; this 
person, in consequence of the alteration which has taken place 
in the instinctual aim, has to take over the role of the subject ' 
Case (f) is what is commonly termed masochism. Here, too, 
satisfaction follows along the path of the original sadism, the 
passive ego placing itself back in phantasy in its first role, which 
has now in fact been taken over by the extraneous subject " 
Whether there is, besides this, a more direct masochistic satis- 
faction is highly doubtful. A primary masochism, not derived 
from sadism in the manner I have described, seems not to be 
met with.‘^ That it is not superfluous to assume the existence of 
stage (li) is to be seen from the behaviour of the sadistic instinct 
in obsessional neurosis. There there is a turning round upon the 
subject’s self without an attitude of passivity towards another 
person: the change has only got as far as stage (b). The desire 
to torture has turned into self-torture and self-punishment, not 
into masochism. The active voice is changed, not into the pass- 
ive, but into the reflexive, middle voice."' 

Our view of sadism is further prejudiced by the circumstance 
that this instinct, side by side with its general aim (or perhaps, 
rather, within it), seems to strive towards the accomplishment 
of a quite special aim - not only to humiliate and master, but, 
m addition, to inflict pains. Psychoanalysis would appear to 
show that the infliction of pain plays no part among the original 
purposive actions of the instinct, A sadistic child takes no 
account of whether or not he inflicts pains, nor does he intend 

1, [Though the general sense of these passages is dear, there may be some 
confusion in the use of the word ‘subject’. As a rule ‘subject' and ‘object are 
used respectively for the person in whom an instinct (or other state of mmd) 
originates, and the person or thing to which it is directed. Here, however, ‘sub- 
ject’ seems to he used for the person who plays the active part in the relation- 
ship - tiic agent. The word is more obviously used in this sense in the parallel 
passage on p. 127 and elsewhere below.] 

2. [Sec last footnote.} 

[FuofttoW rtdded 1924:] In later works (cf. The Economic Problem of 
Masochism’, 1924f) [p, 413 ff. below] relating to problems of instinctual life i 
have exp cssed an opposite view 

4 The all here is o the voices of the Greek verb 
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to do SO. But when once the transformation into masochism has 
taken place, the pains are very well fitted to provide a passive 
masochistic aim; for we have every reason to believe that sen- 
sations of pain, like other impleasurablc sensations, trench upon 
sexual excitation and produce a pleasurable condition, for the 
sake of which the subject will even willingly experience the 
unplcasurc of pain,' When once feeling pains has become a 
masochistic aim, the sadistic aim of ftnm'rt,? pains can arise also, 
retrogressively; for while these pains arc being inflicted on other 
people, they are enjoyed masochistically by the subject through 
his identification of himself with the suffering object. In both 
cases, of course, it is not the pain itself which is enjoyed, but 
the accompanying sexual excitation - so that this can be done 
especially conveniently from the sadistic position. The enjoy- 
ment of pain would thus bp an aim which was originally maso- 
chistic, but which can only become an instinctual aim in 
someone who was originally sadistic. 

For the sake of completeness 1 may add that feelings of pity 
cannot be described as a result of a transformation of instinct 
occurring in sadism, but necessitate the notion of a wrnpn- 
formatiot! against that instinct. (For the dilTcrencc, see later,)" 

Rather different and simpler findings arc afforded by the 
investigation of another pair of opposites - the instincts whose 
respective aim is to look and to display oneself (scopophilia and 
exhibitionism, in the language of the perversions). Here again 
we may postulate the same stages as in the previous instance •» 


1, [See a passage near the end of the second of the Tlirre (IWid). 

PF.L., 7, 123 and n. 1.) 

2. [It is not clear to what passage this refers, unless it was in a missing paper ot! 
sublimation. There is in fact some discujision of the subject in ’Thoughts for tht 
Times on War and Death’ (i9!5/j), P.F.L.. 12 , 68. In a footnote added in 1913 (tin 
year in which the present paper was written) to the Tliref Etwys (19054), rreut 
insists chat sublimation and reaetion-formarion are to be regarded as distinct pro 
cesses (P.F.f.., 7, 94 n. 2). - The German word for 'p*W' in 'MifWT, Utcrall) 
‘suffering with’, ‘compassion’. Another view ofthcoriginofthe feeling is cxpiessct 
n the ’Wolf Man' analy „5 19 Si bid 9 327 which was actua y wr 1 cn ml 
p obabi ry a the end of 1914 a few months ca cr than the p c«i t paper 
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(a) Looking as an actipity directed towards an extraneous object 

(b) Giving up of the objea and turning of the scopophilic instinct 
towards a part of the subject’s own body; with this, transfor- 
mation to passivity and setting up of a new aim - that of being 
looked at, (f) Introduction of a new subject® to whom one dis- 
plays oneself in order to be looked at by him. Here, too, it can 
hardly be doubted that the active aim appears before the passive, 
that looking precedes being looked at. But there is an important 
divergence from what happens in the case of sadism, in that we 
can recognize in the case of the scopophilic instinct a yet earlier 
stage than that described as (a). For the beginning of its activity 
the scopophilic instinct is auto-erotic: it has indeed an object, 
but that object is part of the subject's own body. It is only later 
that the instinct is led, by a process of comparison, to exchange 
this object for an analogous part of someone clse’s body - stage 
(u) This preliminary stage is interesting because it is the source 
of both the situations represented in the resulting pair of oppo- 
sites, the one or the other according to which element in the 
original situation is changed. The following might serve as a 
diagrammatic picture of the scopophilic instinct:- 

(a) Oneself looking at a sex- = A sexual organ being looked 
ual organ at by oneself 

(^) Oneself looking at an (y) An object which is one- 
extraneous object self or part of oneself 

(active scopophilia) being looked at by an 

extraneous person 
(exhibitionism) 

A preliminary stage of this kind is absent in sadism, which 
from the outset is directed upon an extraneous object, although 
It might not be altogether unreasonable to construct such a stage 
out of the child’s efforts to gain control over his own limbs ^ 
With regard to both the instincts which we have just taken 
as examples, it should be remarked that their transformation by 
a reversal from activity to passivity and by a turning round upon 


c agent; icc footno e 1 p 125 
2 Footnote added 924 Cf foo 3 p 125 
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the subject never in fact involves the whole quota of the instinc- 
tual impulse. The earlier active direction of the insrince persists 
to some degree side by side with its later passive direction, even 
when the process of its transformation has been very extensive 
The only correct statement to make about the seopophihi. 
instinct would be that all the stages of its development, its auto- 
erotic, preliminary stage as well as its final active or passive 
form, co-exist alongside one another; and the truth of this 
becomes obvious if wc base our opinion, not on the actions to 
which the instinct leads, but on the mechanism of its satu- 
faction. Perhaps, however, it is permissible to look at the matter 
and represent it in yet another way. We can divide the life of 
each instinct into a series of separate successive waves, each of 
which is homogeneous during whatever period of time it may 
last, and whose relation to one another is citmparable to that of 
successive eruptions of lava. We can then perhaps picture the 
first, original eruption of the iti.stincc as proceeding in an 
unchanged form and undergoing no developntcnt at all 1 he 
next wave would be modified from the outset - being turned, 
for instance, from active to passive - and would then, with this 
new characteristic, be added to the earlier wave, and so on If 
we were then to take a survey of the insrincutal impulse from 
Its beginning up to a given point, the succession of waves whuh 
we have described would inevitably present the picture of a 
definite development of the instinct. 

The fact that, at this' later period of development of an 
instinctual impulse, its (passive) opposite may be obscrvtd 
alongside of it deserves to be marked by the very apt term 
introduced by Blculcr - ‘ambivalaice’.^ 

1. [7r«er’. In the first edition only, 'jedtr', Vvcry’.j 

2. [The term ‘ambivalence', coined by Bleuler {191(1, und 191 1, 4.1 and .dOS) 
seems not to have been used by him in this sense, He distinguished three kinds 
of ambivalence; (1) emotional, i.e. oscillation hetwceti love and hate, {2) vol- 
itional, i.e, inability to decide on an action, and 0) intdlevt«.a!, i.e. beliel sn lon^ 
tradictory propositions. Freud generally iwes the term in the first of these senses 
See, for instance, the first occasion on which he seems to h,ivf adoptetl it, near 

ic end of htj paper on "The Dyrran ici ofTra wfcreticr t 2b ai d bt t in be 
prcseti paper (pp 30 and 37) The patwge n the Trat s me of bt few u 
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1 his reference to the deveioptnencal history of instincts and 
the permanence of their intermediate stages should make the 
development of instincts fairly intelligihle to us. Experience 
shows that the amount of demonstrable ambivalence vanes 
greatly between individuals, groups and races. Marked instinc- 
tual ambivalence in a human being living at the present day may 
be regarded as an archaic inheritance, for we have reason to sup- 
pose that the part played in instinctual life by the active impulses 
m their unmodified form was greater in primaeval times than 
It IS on an average to-day.' 

Wc have become accustomed to call the early phase of the 
development of the ego, during which its sexual instincts find 
auto-erotic satisfaction, ‘narcissism’, without at once entering 
on any discussion of the relation between auto-erotism and nar- 
cissism- It follows that the preliminary stage of the scopophilic 
instinct, in which the subject’s own body is the object of the 
scopophilia, must be classed under narcissism, and that we must 
describe it as a narcissistic formation. The active scopophilic 
instinct develops from this, by leaving narcissism behind. The 
passive .scopophilic instinct, on the contrary, holds fast to the 
narcissistic object. Similarly the transformation of sadism into 
masochism implies a return to the narcissistic object. And in 
both thc.se cases [i.e. in passive scopophilia and masochism] the 
narcissistic subject is, through identification, replaced by another, 
extraneous ego. !f we take into account our constructed prelim- 
mary narcissistic stage of sadism, we shall be approaching a 
more general realization - namely, that the instinctual vicissi- 
tudes which consist in the instinct’s being turned round upon 
the subject’s own ego and undergoing reversal from activity to 
passivity are dependent on the narcissistic organization of the 
t go and bear the stamp of that phase. They perhaps correspond 
to the attempts at defence which at higher stages of the devel- 


whicb he has applied the term to activity and passivity. For another instance of 
this exceptional use sec a passage in Section III of the ‘Wolf Man’ case history 
II 8A P h L. 9 156 

See TtUananJl^ 19 2 13 PFL 12 123 
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opmcnr of tht ^ T it Hv J 

p. 124.] ■ f-SiT 4btHe, 

At this point wc m^y cai] to mind *■ 

sidcred only two pairs of opposite ■„ f 

and scopophilia-exhihicionistn. 

nal instincts that appear in an 

components of the later sexual f'unri. ' 
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not cadicctcd with interest {in a general sense) and is indifferent 
for purposes of satisfaction. During this period, therefore, the 
cgo~5iibjcct coincides with what is pleasurable and the external 
world with what is indifferent (or possibly unpleasurable, as 
being a source of stimulation). If for the moment we define lov- 
ing as the relation of the ego to its sources of pleasure, the situ- 
ation in whicfi the ego loves itself only and is indifferent to the 
external world illustrates the first of the opposites which we 
found to ‘loving’.' 

In .so far as the ego is auto-erotic, it has no need of the exter- 
na! world, but, in consequence of experiences undergone by 
the instincts of selt-prcscrvation, it acquires objects from that 
woilti, and, in spite of everything, it cannot avoid feeling inter- 
nal instill cCual stimuli for a time as unpleasurable. Under the 
dominance of the plea.surc principle a further development now 
takes place in the ego. In so far as the objects which are presented 
to it at e sotirces of pleasure, it takes them into itself, ‘introjects’ 
them (to use Ferenezi’s [1909] term^); and, on the other 
hand, it cxpcLs whatever within itself becomes a cause of un- 
plcasute. (See hclow [pp. 187-8 and 231], the mechanism of 
projection,) 

Thus the original ‘reality-ego’, which distinguished internal 


and those lactors. on the other hand, which would work against it. The existence 
of auto-erotic Isbidinal instincts would encourage the diversion to a ‘pleasure- 
ego', while the Mati-anro-eroric Hbidinal instincts and the self-preservative 
instincts Would be likely instead to bring about a direct transition to the final 
adult 'reality-ego'. This latter result would, he remarks, in fact come about, if 
It were not that parental care of the helpless infant satisfies this second set of 
tnstiiKts, artiricially prolongs the primary state of narcissism, and so helps to 
make the establishslient of the 'pleasure-ego' possible,] 

1, (tin p, 131 Freud enumerates tire opposites of loving in the following 
order; ( 1 ) hating, ( 2 ) being loved and (3) indifference, in the present passage, and 
below Oft pp. i.ii' aud 137-8, he adopts a different order: (1) In.diffeccn.ce, (2) 
hating and (3) being loved. It seems probable that in this second arrangement he 
gives indiftetenee tlie first place as being the first to appear in the course of 
development, j 

2. (This seems to be the first occasion on which Freud himself used the term 
Cf the HI nu r tn pp 49 5< beiow 
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and external by tntans h .Sv-in^. ,r,u, ehangts 

into a purified ‘pleasure-ego*, which pi,ucs the t fiaractcrisdc of 
pleasure above all others, I’or die pleasutC'Cgo the external 
world is divided into a part that is pleasuiahlc, which it has 
incorporated into itself, and a rvniaitKicr that is extraneous to 
It It has separated off a part of its t*wn self, which it projects 
into the external world and feels as hostile. Attcr this new 
arrangement, the two polaricie.s coitu j.ic oiice uuijc: the ego- 
subject coincides with pleasure, and the eHtern.d w'di’M with 
unpleasure (with what was earlier inditTefcncc). 

When, during the stage of jiritnary narcissism, the object 
makes its appearance, the second apposite to hiving, namely 
hating, also attains its development." 

As we have seen, the object is brought to ilie egt? from the 
external world in the first instance tiy the instmcis of .self- 
preservation; and it cannot be denied that hating, too, original!) 
characterized the rclatiotf of the ego to the alien external world 
with the stimuli it introduces. IndifTerence falls into pl,icc as a 
special case of hate or dislike, after liaving fir^^ appeared as tkir 
forerunner. At the very beginning, it seems, the external world, 
objects, and what is hated are identical, If later on an object turns 
out to be a .source of pk*a.siire, it is loved, Inu it is aky incor- 
porated into the ego; so chat for the purified pleasure-ego once 
again object-S coincide with wliat is extraneous and hated. 

Now, however, we tnay note tiiat just as the pair of opposites 
love-indifference reflects the polarity cgiv-external world, 
so the second antithesis iovc-diaic' repradmes tiie poiaiity 
plcasurc-unpleasurc, which is linked to the first polarity. When 
the purely narcissistic stage has given plate r<s the object-stage, 
pleasure and unplca.sure signify relations of the egs t ?o the object 
!f the object becomes a source of pleasurable feelings, a motor 
urge is set up which seeks to bring the object closer to the ego 
and to incorporate it into the ego. We then speak of the 

1 , [See above, p, 115 and footnote 2 . Hie 'reality -ego* and the 'pleasurc-efiti 
had already been introduced in the paper on the two puiuiplei of mental hme- 
tiotuog{10lli>) p 40 above * 

2 See f tc 1 p 
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attraction exercised by the pleasure-giving object, and say that 
wc love that object. Conversely, if the object is a source of 
unplcasurablc feelings, there is an urge which endeavours to 
increase the distance between the object and the ego and to 
repeat in relation to the object the original attempt at flight from 
the external world with its emission of stimuli. We feel the 
repulsion of the object, and hate it; this hate can afterwards be 
mtcnsil ied to the point of an aggressive inclination against the 
object ~ an intention to destroy it. 

Wt might at a pinch say of an instinct that it Moves’ the objects 
towards which it strives for purposes of satisfaction; but to say 
that an instinct hate.s an object strikes us as odd. Thus we 
beconre aware that the altitudes' of love and hate cannot be made 
use of for the relations of instincts to their objects, but are 
reserved for the relations of the total e^o to objects. But if we 
consider linguistic usage, which is certainly not. without signifi- 
cance, we shall .see that there is a further limitation to the mean- 
ing of love and hate. Wc do not say of objects which serve the 
interests of self-preservation that we love them; we emphasize 
the fact that wc need them, and perhaps express an additional, 
different kind of relation to them by using words that denote 
<1 much reduced degree of love - such as, for example, ‘being 
fond of’, ‘liking’ or ‘finding agreeable’. 

Thus the word ‘to love’ moves further and further into the 
sphere of the pure pleasure-relation of the ego to the object and 
finally becomes fixed to sexual objects in the narrower sense 
and those which satisfy the needs of sublimated sexual 
instincts. The distinction between the ego-instincts and the sexual 
instincts which we have imposed upon our psychology is thus 
seen to be in conformity with the spirit of our language. The 
fact that we arc not in the habit of s.aying of a single sexual 
instinct that it loves its object, but regard the relation of the ego 


1. [Gerniaii literally ‘relations'. In the first edition this word 

ts printed ' ‘descriptions' or ‘terms’ - which seems to make better 

setjK The wnrtJ 'retarionf ’ n *bc la*rr part of the sentence sands for ‘Rdaticmcn' 
in the CrtCTman text 
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to Its sexual object as th nu st a^pupnats cav. n wh eh to 

employ the word ‘love’ this fact teaches us that the word can 
only begin to be applied in this relation alter there has been a 
synthesis of all the component instincts of sexuality under the 
primacy of the genitals and in the service of the reproductive 
function. 

It is noteworthy that in the use of die word ‘hate’ no such 
intimate connection with sexual pleasure and the scxu.il function 
appears. The relation of nnp/msMre seems to be the sole decisive 
one. The ego liate-s, abhors and pursues with intent to de.stioy 
all objects which .are a source of unpleinsu ruble feeling for u, 
without taking into account whether tliey mean a frustration of 
sexual satisfaction or of the satisfaction of scif“prcst‘rv:itivt 
needs. Indeed, it may he asserted that the true prototypes tif the 
relation of hate arc derived not from sexual life, but from the 
ego’s struggle to preserve and maintain itself. 

So wc .sec that love and hate, which present themselves to us 
as complete opposites in their content, do nut after all stand in 
any simple relation to each other. They did not arise from the 
cleavage of any originally common entity, bvit sprang from dif- 
ferent sources, and had eacii its own development btfoi'c the 
influence of the plcasure-unpicasurc relation made them into 
opposites. 

It now remains for us to put together what wc know of die 
genesis of love and hate. Love is derived from the capacity of 
the ego to satisfy some of its insdmtua! impulses auto-cruticilly 
by obtaining organ-pleasure. It is origmally narcissistic, thin 
passes over on to objects, which have been tncorporattfd into tiic 
extended ego, and expresses the motor ctTorts of the ego 
towards these objects as sources of pleasure. !t becomes inti- 
mately linked with the activity of the later sexual instincts and, 
when these have been completely synthesixed, coincides with 
the sexual impulsion as a whole. Preliminary stages of love 
emerge as provisional sexual aims while the sexual instincts are 
passing through their complicated development. As the first of 
these aims we recognise the phase of jjianymmfhii.' or devnitmi!; -- 
a type of ovc which is consi tent 1 1 abo i g t bjea s 
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EDITOR S NOTE 


DIE VERDRANGUNG 


(a) German Editions: 

1915 Int. Z. arztl. Psychoanal, 3 (3), 129-38, 

1924 Gesammehe Schrijien, 5, 466-79. 

1946 Gesammehe Werke, 10, 248-6i. 

(b) English Translations: 

‘Repression’ 

1925 Collected Papers, 4, 84-97. (Tr. C. M. Baines.) 

1957 Standard Edition, 14, 141-58. (Translation, based on that 
of 1925, but very largely rewritten.) 

The present edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with some editorial modifications. 


In his 'History of the Psycho-Analytic Movement’ (1914d), 
Freud declared that ‘the theory of repression is the corner-stone 
on which the whole structure of psychoanalysis rests’; and in the 
present essay, together with Section IV of the paper on ‘The 
Unconscious’ which follows it (p. 183 ff.), he gave his most 
elaborate formulation of that theory. 

The concept of repression goes back historically to the very 
beginnings of psychoanalysis. The first published reference to 
it was in the Breuer and Freud ‘Preliminary Communication’ 
of 1893 {P.F.L., 3, 61 and n. 1). The term ‘‘Verdrdngmg’ had 
been used by the early nineteenth-century psychologist Herbart 
and may possibly have come to Freud’s knowledge through his 
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teacher Meynert who had been an admirer of Herbart But as 
Freud himself ms sted in the passage of the H st )ry already 
quoted, ‘the theory of repression quite certainly came to me 
independently of any other source’. ‘It was a novelty , he wrote 
m his Autobiographical Study (1925d), ‘and nothing like it had over 
before been recognized in mental life. There arc several 
accounts in Freud’s writings of how the discovery came about 
for instance, in the Studies on Hysteria (1895d)> P P •£'■1 351-3, 
and again in the ‘History’. All these accounts are alike in 
emphasizing the fact that the concept of repression was inevit- 
ably suggested by the clinical phenomenon of resistance, which 
in turn was brought to light by a technical innovation - namely, 
the abandonment of hypnosis in the cathartic treatment of 
hysteria. 

It will be noticed that in the account given in the Studies the 
term actually used to describe the process is not 'repression’ but 
‘defence’. At this early period the two terms were used by Freud 
indifferently, almost as equivalents, though ‘defence’ was per- 
haps the commoner. Soon, however, as he remarked in his paper 
on sexuality in the neuroses (1906(3), P.F,L., 10, 77, ‘repression’ 
began to be used quite generally in place of ‘defence’. Thus, for 
instance, in the ‘Rat Man’ case history (1909d) Frc'ud discussed 
the mechanism of ‘repression’ in obsessional neurosis - i.e. the 
displacement of the emotional cathexis from the objectionable 
idea, as contrasted with the complete expulsion of the idea from 
consciousness in hysteria - and spoke of ‘two kinds of 
repression’ (P.F.L., 9, 76-7). It is, indeed, in this wider sense that 
the term is used in the present paper, as is shown by the discussion 
towards the end of it on the different mechanisms of repression 
in the various forms of psychoneurosis. It seems pretty clear, 
however, that the form of repression which Freud had chiefly 
in mind here was that which occurs in hysteria; and much later 
on, in Chapter XI, Section A (c), of Inhibitions, Symptoms and 
Anxiety (1926^), P.F.L., 10, 322 ff., he proposed to restrict the 
term ‘repression’ to this one particular mechanism and to revive 

1- See below p 162. A ful* discusstonof this will be foundin the finr vo'umc 
of Ernest J J biography 1953 40? If 
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defence as a general designation for all the techniques wh ch 
the ego makes use of in conflicts which may lead to a neurosis’ 
The importance of making this distinction was later illustrated 
by him in Section V of ‘Analysis Terminable and Interminable’ 
(1937c). 

The special problem of the nature of the motive force which 
puts repression into operation was one which was a constant 
source of concern to Freud, though it is scarcely touched on in 
the present paper. In particular there was the question of the 
relation between repression and sex, and to this Freud in his 
early days gave fluctuating replies, as may be seen at many 
points in the Fliess correspondence (1950(i}. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he firmly rejected any attempt at ‘sexualizing’ repression 
A full discussion of this question (with particular reference to 
the views of Adler) will be found in the last section of “‘A 
Child is Being Beaten’” (1919c), P.F.L., 10 , 189 ff. Later still, 
in Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety (1926rf), especially in Chapter 
IV, and in the earlier part of Lecture 32 of the New Introduetory 
Lectures (1933a), he threw fresh light on the subject by arguing 
that anxiety was not, as he had previously held and as he states 
below, for instance on pp. 153 and 155, a consequence of 
repression but was one of the chief motive forces leading to it ^ 

1 . The distinction between repression and the ‘disavowal’ or ’denial’ 
( Verleu^nmig') by the ego of external reality or some part of it was first discussed 
by Freud at length in his paper on ‘Fetishism’ (1927e), P.F.L., 7, 353 and « 1 
See also p, 227 below. 
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One of the vicissitudes an instinctual impulse may undergo is to 
meet with resistances which seek to make it inoperative. Under 
certain conditions, which we shall presently investigate more 
closely, the impulse then passes into the state of ‘repression’ 
1‘ Vert^mngmg']. If what was in question was the operation 
of an external stimulus, the appropriate method to adopt would 
obviously be flight; with an instinct, flight is of no avail, for the 
ego cannot escape from itself. At some later period, rejection 
based on judgement (condemnation) will be found to be a good 
method to adopt against an instinctual impulse. Repression is 
a preliminary stage of condemnation, something between flight 
and condemnation; it is a concept which could not have been 
formulated before the time of psychoanalytic studies. 

It is not easy in theory to deduce the possibility of such a thing 
as repression. Why should an instinctual impulse undergo a 
vicissitude like this? A necessary condition of its happening must 
clearly be that the instinct’s attainment of its aim should produce 
unpleasure instead of pleasure. But we cannot well imagine such 
a contingency. There are no such instincts: satisfaction of an 
instinct is always pleasurable. We should have to assume certain 
peculiar circumstances, some sort of process by which the 
pleasure of satisfaction is changed into unpleasure. 

In order the better to delimit repression, let us discuss some 
other instinctual situations. It may happen that an external 
stimulus becomes internalized - for example, by eating into and 
destroying some bodily organ - so that a new source of constant 
excitation and increase of tension arises. The stimulus thereby 
acquires a far-reaching similarity to an instinct. We know that 
a case of this sort is experienced by us as pa n The aim of this 
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psendo-instinct, however, is simply the cessation of the change 
in the organ and of the unpleasure accompanying it. There is no 
other direct pleasure to be attained by cessation of pain. Fur- 
ther, pain is imperative; the only things to which it can yield 
are removal by some toxic agent or the influence of mental 
distraction. 

The case of pain is too obscure to give us any help in our 
purposed Let us take the case in which an instinctual stimulus 
such as hunger remains unsatisfied. It then becomes imperative 
and can be allayed by nothing but the action that satisfies it;* it 
keeps up a constant tension of need. Nothing in the nature of 
a repression seems in this case to come remotely into question 

Thus repression certainly does not arise in cases where the 
tension produced by lack of satisfaction of an instinctual impulse 
IS raised to an unbearable degree. The methods of defence which 
are open to the organism against that situation must be discussed 
in another connection.^ 

Let us rather confine ourselves to clinical experience, as we 
meet with it in psychoanalytic practice. We then learn that the 
satisfaction of an instinct which is under repression would be 
quite possible, and further, that in every instance such a satis- 
faction would be pleasurable in itself; but it would be irrecon- 
cilable with other claims and intentions. It would, therefore, 
cause pleasure in one place and unpleasure in another. It has con- 
sequently become a condition for repression that the motive 
force of unpleasure shall have acquired more strength than the 
pleasure obtained from satisfaction. Psychoanalytic observation 
of the transference neuroses, moreover, leads us to conclude that 
repression is not a defensive mechanism which is present from 
the very beginning, and that it cannot arise until a sharp cleavage 

1 [Pain and the organism’s method of dealing with it are discussed in Chapter 
fV of Beyond the Pkasure Principle (1920^), p, 301 ff. below. The subject is 
already raised in Part I, Section 6, of the ‘Project’ (1950fl 11895]), and in the 
closing paragraphs of Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety (I926d), P.f.L., 10, 
331-3.1 

2. [In the Project {1950fl [1895]), Part [, Section 1, this is termed the ‘specific 
action’ [ 

3 It n not dear wh* other c 
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has occurred between consaous and unconsaous mental activity — 
that the essence of repression lies simply in turning something away, 
and keeping it at a distance, from the conscious. This view of re- 
pression would be made more complete by assuming that, before 
the. inental organization reaches this stage, the task of fending 
off instinctual impulses is dealt with by the other vicissitudes 
which instincts may undergo — e.g, reversal into the opposite or 
turning round upon the subject’s own self [cf. pp. T23~4]. 

It seems to us now that, in view of the very great extent to 
which repression and what is unconscious are correlated, we 
must deter probing more deeply into the nature of repression 
until we have learnt more about the structure of the succession 
of psychical agencies and about the differentiation between 
what is unconscious and conscious. [See the following paper, 
p 183 ff. ] Till then, all we can do is to put together in a purely 
descriptive fashion a few characteristics of repression that have 
been observed clinically, even though we run the risk of having 
to repeat unchanged much that has been said elsewhere. 

We have reason to assume that there is a primal repression, a 
fust phase of repression, which consists in the psychical (idea- 
tional) representative of the instinct^ being denied entrance into 
the conscious. With this a fixation is established; the representa- 
tive in question persists unaltered from then onwards and the 
instinct remains attached to it. This is due to the properties of 
unconscious processes of which we shall speak later [p. 191] 

The second stage of repression, repression proper, affects mental 
derivatives of the repressed representative, or such trains of 
thought as, originating elsewhere, have come into associative 
connection with it. On account of this association, these ideas 
experience the same fate as what was primally repressed 
Repression proper, therefore, is actually an after-pressure ^ 

1. {A modification of this formula will be found below on pp. 208-9.] 

2 . [See the Editor’s Note to the previous paper, p. 107 ff.] 

3. Freud uses the same term in his account of the process in 
the Schreber analysis {see next footnote), and .also in his paper on ‘The Uncon- 
scious’ (sec below, pp t8.T and 184), But, on alluding to the point more than 

wen y yea s later in the tJunJ of Analyais XcTTninablc and In b!c 

937 he uses he word Nackvrnhmgim^ f after-repression’) 
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Moreover, it is 2 mistake Eo emphasize only the repulsion which 
operates from the direction of the conscious upon what is to be 
repressed; quite as important is the attraction exercised by what 
was primally repressed upon everything with which it can estab" 
hsh a connection. Probably the trend towards repression would 
fail in its purpose if these two forces did not co-operatc, if there 
were not something previously repressed ready to receive what 
is repelled by the conscious. ’ 

Under the influence of the study of the psychoncuroscs, 
which brings before us the important effects of repression, we 
arc inclined to overvalue their psychological bearing and to for- 
get too readily that repression does not hinder the instinctual 
representative from continuing to exist in the unconscious, from 
organizing itself further, putting out derivatives and establishing 
connections. Repression in fact interferes only with the relation 
of the instinctual representative to one psychical system, namely, 
to that of the conscious, 

Psychoanalysis is able to show us other things as well which 
are important for understanding the effects of repression in the 
psychoneuroses. It shows us, for instance, that the instinctual 
representative develops with less interference and more pro- 
fusely if it is withdrawn by repression from conscious influence 
It proliferates in the dark, as it were, and takes on extreme forms 
of expression, which when they are translated arid presented to 
the neurotic are not only bound to seem alien to him, but 
frighten him by giving him the picture of an extraordinary and 
dangerous strength of instinct. This deceptive strength of 
instinct is the result of an uninhibited development in phantasy 
and of the damming-up consequent on frustrated satisfaction 
The fact that this last result is bound up with repression points 

I {The account of the two stages of repression given in the last two para- 
graphs had been anticipated by Freud four years earlier (though in a somewhat 
different form) in the third section of the ^hreber analysis (1911f), P.F.L , 9 
205-6, and in a letter to Ferenezi of 6 December 1910 (Jones, 1955, 499). See 
also the footnote added in 1914 to The Interpfetatiin of Dreams (1900a), ibid , 4 
698 n 2 
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the direction in which the true significance of repression has to 
be looked for. 

Reverting once more, however, to the opposite aspect of 
repression, let its make it clear that it is not even correct to sup- 
pose that repression withholds from the conscious all the deriva- 
tives of what was primally repressed.* If these derivatives have 
become sufficiently far removed from the repressed represent- 
ative, whether owing to the adoption of distortions or by reason 
of the number of intermediate links inserted, they have free 
access to the conscious. It is as though the resistance of the con- 
scious against them was a function of their distance from what 
was originally repressed, in carrying out the technique of 
psychoanalysis, we continually require the patient to produce 
such derivatives of the repressed as, in consequence either of 
their remoteness or of their distortion, can pass the censorship 
of the conscious. Indeed, the associations which we require him 
to give without being influenced by any conscious purposive 
idea and without any criticism, and from which we reconstitute 
a conscious translation of the repressed representative - these 
associations are nothing else than remote and distorted deriva- 
tives of this kind. During this process we observe that the 
patient can go on spinning a thread of such associations, till he 
IS brought up against some thought, the relation of which to 
what is repressed becomes so obvious that he is compelled to 
repeat his attempt at repression. Neurotic symptoms, too, must 
have fulfilled this same condition, for they are derivatives of the 
repressed, which has, by their means, finally won the access to 
consciousness which was previously denied to it.^ 

We can lay down no general rule as to what degree of dis- 
tortion and remoteness is necessary before the resistance on the 

1. (Whst follows in this paragraph is discussed at greater length in Section 
VI of ‘The UiKon.scions' (below, p. 194 ff.).] 

2, }ln. the (jcrtnan editions before 1924 the latter part of this sentence read 
'Welches .sich . . . den ihra versagten Zuging vom Bewusstsein endheh 
erkampft hit'. This was translated formerty ‘which has finally . . . wrested from 
conscionstiess the right of way previously denied it'. In the German editions 
Iro 1 i HA oi wards the wo d vcm wa* correoed to auw thus altering rhe 
s^nse to hat given m rhe tea above 
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part of the consoous is removed. A delicate balanang is here 
taking place, the play of which is hidden from us; its mode of 
operation, however, enables us to infer that it is a question of 
calling a halt when the cathexis of the unconscious reaches a 
certain intensity - an intensity beyond which the unconscious 
would break through to satisfaction. Repression acts, therefore, 
in a highly individual manner. Each single derivative of the 
repressed may have its own special vicissitude; a little more or 
a little less distortion alters the whole outcome. In this con- 
nection we can understand how it is that the objects to which 
men give most preference, their ideals, proceed from the same 
perceptions and experiences as the objects which they most 
abhor, and that they were originally only distinguished from 
one another through slight modifications. [Cf. p. 87.] Indeed, 
as we found in tracing the origin of the fetish, ’ it is possible for 
the original instinctual representative to be split in two, one part 
undergoing repression, while the remainder, precisely on 
account of this intimate connection, undergoes idealization. 

The same result as follows from an increase or a decrease in 
the degree of distortion may also be achieved at the other end 
of the apparatus, so to speak, by a modification in the condition 
for the production of pleasure and unpleasure. Special tech- 
niques have been evolved, with the purpose of bringing about 
such changes in the play of mental forces that what would 
otherwise give rise to unpleasure may on this occasion result in 
pleasure; and, whenever a technical device of this sort comes 
into operation, the repression of an instinctual representative 
which would otherwise be repudiated is lifted. These techniques 
have till now only been studied in any detail in jokes. ^ As a rule 
the repression is only temporarily lifted and is promptly 
reinstated. 

Observations like this, however, enable us to note some fur- 
ther characteristics of repression. Not only is it, as we have just 
shown, individual in its operation, but it is also exceedingly 

1. [Cf. Section 2 (A) of the first of Freud’s Three Essays {1905c0, P.F.L , 7, 
65-8 and footnotes. 1 

'> See the second chapter of Freud shook on jokes 1905f PFL 6 47 ff 
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mobile. The process of repression is not to be regarded as an 
event which cakes place once, the results of which are permanent, 
as when some living thing has been killed and from that time 
onward is dead, repression demands a persistent expenditure of 
force, and if this were to cease the success of the repression 
would be jeopardized, so that a fresh act of repression would be 
necessary. We may suppose that the repressed exercises a con- 
tinuous pressure in the direction of the conscious, so that this 
pressure must be balanced by an unceasing counter-pressured 
Thus the maintenance of a repression involves an uninterrupted 
expenditure oi foice, while its removal results in a saving from 
an economic point of view. The mobility of repression, inci- 
dentally , also finds expression in the psychical characteristics of 
the statc^ol sleep, which alone renders possible the formation of 
dreams.*' With a return to waking life the repressive cathexes 
which have been drawn in are once more sent out. 

Finally, we must not forget that after all we have said very 
little about 'an instinctual impulse when we have established that 
It is repressed. Without prejudice to its repression, such an 
impulse may be in widely different states. It may be inactive, 
i.e. only very slightly cachccted with psychical energy; orit maybe 
cathected in varying degrees, and so enabled to be active. True, 
Its activation will not result in a direct lifting of the repression, 
but it will sec in motion all the processes -which end in a 
peuetracion by the impulse into consciousness along circuitous 
paths. With vinrcprcsscd derivatives of the unconscious the fate 
of a particular idea is often decided by the degree of its activity 
or cathexis. It is an everyday occurrence chat such a derivative 
remains unrepressed so long as it represents only a small amount 
of energy, although its content would be calculated to give rise 
to a conflict with what is dominant in consciousness. The quan- 
titative factor proves decisive for this conflict; as soon as the 
basically obnoxious idea exceeds a certain degree of strength, 
the conflict becomes a real one, and 'it is precisely this activation 

i. (Tliiii is disL'ti.ssed fiirtlurr on p. 1B3 f. below.] 

^ 't'" n I frprfa m f Oram Chap V!f 'C' PFL <7212 

Scf alit be uw pp ^ '5 
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that leads to repression So that where repress on is concerned 
an increase of energic cathexis operates in the same sense as an 
approach to the unconscious, while a decrease of that cathexis 
operates in the same sense as remoteness from the unconscious 
or distortion. We see that the repressive trends may find a sub» 
stitute for repression in a weakening of what is distasteful. 

In our discussion so far we have dealt with the repression of 
an instinctual representative, and by the latter we have under- 
stood an idea’ or group of ideas which is cathected with a defi- 
nite quota of psychical energy (libido or interest) coming from 
an instinct. Clinical observation now obliges us to divide up 
what we have hitherto regarded as a single entity; for it shows 
us that besides the idea, some other element representing the 
instinct has to be taken into account, and that this other element 
undergoes vicissitudes of repression which may be quite differ- 
ent from those undergone by the idea. For this other element 
of the psychical representative the term guo(a of affect has been 
generally adopted.^ It corresponds to the instinct in so far as the 
latter has become detached from the idea and finds expression, 
proportionate to its quantity, in processes which are sensed as 
affects. From this point on, in describing a case of repression, 
we shall have to follow up separately what, as the result of 
repression, becomes of the idea, and what becomes of the 
instinctual energy linked to it. 

We should be glad to be able to say something general about 
the vicissitudes of both; and having taken our bearings a little 
we shall in fact be able to do so. The general vicissitude which 
overtakes the idea that represents the instinct can hardly be 
anything else than that it should vanish from the conscious if it 
was previously conscious, or that it should be held back from, 
consciousness if it was about to become conscious. The difter- 
ence is not important; it amounts to much the same thing as the 
difference between my ordering an undesirable guest out of my 

1. See footnote 2, p. 176.] 

2. I'A/fektbetrag." This term dates back to the Breuer period. Cf., for instance, 
the kst paragraphs of Firod'i paper 1894^1 ai d the Edho ‘i Appendix to t 1 
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drawing room (or out of my front hall), and my rehising, after 
recognizing him, to let him cross my threshold at all.’ The 
qimiritatn>e factor of the instinctual representative has three poss- 
ible vicissitudes, as we can see from a cursory survey of the 
observations made by psychoanalysis; either the instinct is alto- 
gether suppressed, so that no trace of it is found, or it appears 
as an affect which is in some way or other qualitatively coloured, 
or it is changed into anxiety.^ The two latter possibilities set us 
the task ol taking into account, as a further instinctual vicissi- 
tude, the tidtisjermation into affects, and especially into anxiety, 
of the psychical energies of instincts. 

We recall the fact that the motive and purpose of repression 
was nothing else chan the avoidance of unpleasure. It follows 
that the vicissitude of the quota of affect belonging to the rep- 
resentative is far more important than the vicissitude of the idea, 
and this fact is decisive for our assessment of the process of 
repression. It a repression does not succeed in preventing feel- 
ings of unpleasure or anxiety from arising, we may say that it 
has tailed, even though it may have achieved its purpose as far 
as the ideational portion is concerned. Repressions chat have 
failed will of course have more claim on our interest than any 
that may have been successful; for the latter will for the most 
part escape our examination. 

We must now try to obtain some insight into the mechanism 
of the process of repression. In particular we want to know 
whether there is a single mechanism only, or more than one, 
and whether perhaps each of the psychoneuroses is distinguished 

1 1 hi.s simile, which is thus applicable to the process of repression, may also 
be cxtcmled to a characteristic of it which has been rnentioned earlier: I have 
luircly to add that 1 inust sc: a permanent guard over the door which 1 have 
forbidtk'ii this giie.st to enter, since he would otherwise burst it open. (See above 
Ip 151 1.) [ The simile had been elaborated by Freud in the second of his Five 
/ mmv.t (I'JUlfl). I 

2 [Freud's altered views on this last point were stated by him in Inhibitions, 
Sympumts anti Anxiety (1 926if), especially at the end of Chapter IV and in Chapter 
X ScaHm Ah PF L 10 263-4 and 321 ff 
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by a mechanism of repression peculiar to it. At the outset of this 
enquiry, however, we are met by complications- The mech- 
anism of a repression becomes accessible to us only by om 
deducing chat mechanism front the outcome of the repression. 
Confining our observations to the effect of repression on the 
ideational portion of the representative, wc discover that as a 
rule it creates a substilutiue fomatioh. What is the mechanism by 
which such a substitute is formed? Or should sve di.stinguish 
several mechanisms here as well? Further, we know that 
repression leaves symptoms behind it. May we then suppose that 
the forming of substitutes and the forming of symptoms coincide, 
and, if this is. so on the whole, is the mechanism of forming 
symptoms the same as that of repression? The general prob- 
ability would seem to be that the two are widely different, and 
that it is not the repression itself which produces substitutive 
formations and symptoms, but that these latter are indications 
of a return of the repressed^ and owe their existence to quite other 
processes. It would also seem advisable to examine the mech- 
anisms by which substitutes and symptoms are formed before 
considering the mechanisms of repression. 

Obviously this is no subject for further speculation. The place 
of speculation must be taken by a careful analysis of tire results 
of repression observable in the different neuroses, I must, how- 
ever, suggest that we should postpone this task, too, until we 
have formed reliable conceptions of the relation of the conscious 
to the unconscious.^ But, in order that the present discussion 
may not be entirely unfruitful, I will say in advance that (1) the 
mechanism of repression does not in fact coincide with the 
mechanism or mechanisms of forming substitutes, (2) there arc 
a great many different mechanisms of forming substitutes and 
(3) the mechanisms of repression have at least this one thing in 

1. [The concept of a ‘return of the repressed' is a very early one in Freud’s 

writings. It appears already in Section U of his second paper on ‘The Neuro- 
psychoses of Defence’ as well as in the still earlier draft of chat paper 

sent to Fliess on 1 January 1896 (1950a, Draft K).] 

2, [Freud takes up the task in Seaion IV of his paper on ‘The Unconscious’, 
helow, p. 183 ff.l 
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common, a w.thdTawal of the catkexri of energy (of of hbido, where 
wc arc dealing with sexual instincts). 

Further, restricting myself to the three best-known forms of 
psychoncurosis, I will show by means of some examples how 
the concepts here introduced find application to the study of 
repression. From, the field of anxiety hysteria! will choose a well- 
analysed example of an animal phobia.' The instinctual impulse 
subjected to repression here is a libidinal attitude towards the 
father, coupled with fear of him. After repression, this impulse 
vanishes out of consciousness: the father does not appear in u 
as an object of libido. As a substitute for him we find in a cor- 
responding place some animal which is more or less fitted to be 
an object of anxiety. The formation of the substitute for the 
ideational portion [of the instinctual representative] has come 
about by displacement along a chain of connections which is 
determined in a particular way. The quantitative portion has not 
vanished, but has been transformed into anxiety. The result is 
fear of a wolf, instead of a demand for love from the father. The 
categories here employed are of course not enough to supply an 
adequate explanation of even the simplest case of psycho- 
neurosis: there are always other considerations to be taken into 
account. 

A repression such as occurs in an animal phobia must be 
described as radically unsuccessful. All that it has done is to 
remove and replace the idea; it has failed altogether in sparing 
unpleasure. And for this reason, too, the work of the neurosis 
does not cease. It proceeds to a second phase, in order to attain 
Its immediate and more important purpose. What follows is an 
attempt at flight - the formation of the phobia proper, of a num- 
ber of avoidances which are intended to prevent a release of the 
anxiety. More specialized investigation enables us to understand 
the mechanism by which the phobia achieves its aim. [See 
p 185 ff. below.] 

We are obliged to take quite another view of the process of 

1. [This is, of course, a reference to the case history of the ‘Wolf Man’ (191 8i) 

P F L 9 233 fF which, though *• w»s no^ pubUshed till three years after the 
prejen paper had a ready been completed n Ctalj ^ 
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repression when we consider the picture of a true conversion hys 
tena. Here the salient point is that it is possible to bring about 
a total disappearance of the quota of affect. When this is so, the 
patient displays towards his symptoms what Charcot called 'la 
belle indifference des hystMques'J In other cases this suppression 
IS not so completely successful; some distressing sensations may 
attach to the symptoms themselves, or it may prove impossible 
to prevent some release of anxiety, which in turn sets to work 
the mechanism of forming a phobia. The ideational content of 
the instinctual representative is completely withdrawn from 
consciousness; as a substitute ~ and at the same time as a symp- 
tom - we have an over-strong iimervation (in typical cases, a 
somatic one), sometimes of a sensory, sometimes of a motor 
character, either as an excitation or an inhibition. The over- 
innervated area proves on a closer view to be a part of the 
repressed instinctual representative itself - a part which, as 
though by a process of condensation, has drawn the whole cath- 
exjs on to itself. These remarks do not of course bring to light 
the whole mechanism of a conversion hysteria; in especial the 
factor of re£ression, which will be considered in another connec- 
tion, has also to be taken into account.^ In so far as repression 
m [conversion] hysteria is made possible only by the extensive 
formation of substitutes, it may be judged to be entirely unsuc- 
cessful; as regards dealing with the quota of affect, however, 
which is the true task of repression, it generally signifies a total 
success. In conversion hysteria the process of repression is com- 
pleted with the formation of the symptom and does not, as m 
anxiety hysteria, need to continue to a second phase - or rather, 
strictly speaking, to continue endlessly. 

A totally different picture of repression is shown, once more, 
in the third disorder which we shall consider for the purposes 
of our illustration - in obsessional neurosis. Here we are at first 
in doubt what it is that we have to regard as the instinctual 

1. [Freud has already quoted this in Studies on Hysteria (1895d), P.F.L. 3, 
202 .] 

2. [This is perhaps a re^fence to the missing metapsychologica' paper on 
convcTSicm hystma S t Edi o J Introducuon, p 103 
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represcntat vl that is subjected to repression - whethe it is a 
libid nal era host le trend Th s uncertainty anses because 
obsessional neurosis has as its basis a regression owing to which 
a sadistic trend has been substituted for an affectionate one. It 
IS this hosciit impulse against someone who is loved which is 
subjected to repression. The effect at an early stage of the work 
of repiession i.s quite different from what it is at a later one. At 
first the repression is completely successful; the ideational con- 
cent is rejected and the affect made to disappear. As a substitutive 
formation there arises an alteration of the ego in the shape of an 
increased conscientiousness, and this can hardly be called a 
symptom. Here, substitute and symptom do not coincide. From 
this we learn something, too, about the mechanism of repression. 
In this instance, as in all others, repression has brought 
about a withdrawal of libido; but here it has made use of redction- 
jomatiOfi for this purpose, by intensifying an opposite. Thus in 
this case the formation of a substitute has the same mechanism 
as repression and at bottom coincides with it, while chronologi- 
cally, as well as conceptually, it is distinct from the formation 
of a symptom. It is very probable that the whole process is made 
possible by the ambivalent relationship into which the sadistic 
impulsion that has to be repressed has been introduced. 

But the repression, which was at first successful, does not 
hold firm; in the further course of things its failure becomes 
increasingly marked. The ambivalence which has enabled 
repression through reaction-formation to take place is also the 
point at which the repressed succeeds in returning. The vanished 
affect comes back in its transformed shape as social anxiety, 
moral anxiety and unlimited self-reproaches; the rejected idea 
IS replaced by a sulmitute by displacement, often a displacement on 
to something very small or indifferent.' A tendency to a com- 
plete re-cstablishmcnt of the repressed idea is as a rule unmis- 
takably present. The failure in the repression of the quantitative, 
affective factor brings into play the same mechanism of flight, 
by means of avoidance and prohibitions, as we have seen at 


1 Cf Section I offhc R^tMan anaiysii PFL 9 121 
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work m the fomiation of hystcncal phobias. The rqection of 
the idea from the conscious is, however, obstinately maintained, 
because it entails abstention from action, a motor fettering of the 
impulsion. Thus in obsessional neurosis the work of repression 
is prolonged in a sterile and interminable struggle. 

The short series of comparisons presented here may easily 
convince us that more comprehensive investigations are necess- 
ary before we can hope thoroughly to understand the processes 
connected with repression and the formation of neurotic symp- 
toms. The extraordinary intricacy of all the factors to be taken 
into consideration leaves only one way of presenting them open 
to us. We must select first one and then another point of view, 
and follow it up through the material as long as the application 
of it seertis to yield results. Each separate treatment of the subject 
will be incomplete in itself, and there cannot fail to be obscurities 
where it touches upon material that has not yet been treated, 
but we may hope that a final synthesis will lead to a proper 
understanding. 
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(a) German Editions: 

1915 Int, Z. arztl Psychoaml, 3 (4). 189-203 and (5), 257-69 

1924 Gesammelte Schrijten, 5, 480-519. 

1946 Cesammelie Werke, 10, 264-303. 

(b) English Translations: 

‘The Unconscious’ 

1925 Colkaed Papers, 4, 98-136. (Tr. C. M. Baines.) 

1957 Standard Edition, 14, 159-215. (Translation, based on that 
of 1925, but very largely rewritten.) 

The present edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with some editorial modifications. 


This paper seems to have taken less than three weeks to write - 
from 4 April to 23 April 1915. It was published in the Inter- 
nationale Zeitschriji later in the same year in two instalments, the 
first containing Sections I~IV, and the second Sections V-VII 

If the series of ‘Papers on Metapsychology’ may perhaps be 
regarded as the most important of all Freud’s theoretical writ- 
ings, there can be no doubt that the present essay on ‘The 
Unconscious’ is the culmination of that series. 

The concept of there being unconscious mental processes is 
of course one that is fundamental to psychoanalytic theory 
Freud was never tired of insisting upon the arguments in support 
of It and combating the objections to it Indeed the very last 
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unfinished scrap of his theoretical wnCing, the fragment written 
by him in 1938 to which he gave the English title ‘Sonic 
Elementary Lessons in Psycho-Analysis’ {1940t), is a fresh vin- 
dication of that concept, 

It should be made clear at once, however, that Freud’s interest 
in the assumption was never a philosophical one - though, no 
doubt, philosophical problems inevitably lay just round the cor- 
ner. His interest was a practical one. He found that without mak- 
ing that assumption he was unable to explain or even to describe 
a large variety of phenomena which he came across. By making 
it, on the other hand, he found the way open to an immensely 
fertile region of fresh knowledge. 

In his early days and in his nearest environment there can have 
been no great resistance to the idea. His immediate teachers - 
Meynert, for instance^ - in so far as they were interested in 
psychology, were governed chiefly by the views ofj. F. Hcrbart 
(1776-1841), and it seems that a text-book embodying the 
Herbartian principles was in use at Freud’s secondary school 
(Jones, 1 953, 409 f.) A recognition of the existence of uncon- 
scious mental processes played an essential part in Herbart’s sys- 
tem. In spite of this, however, Freud did not immediately adopt 
the hypothesis in the earliest stages of his psychopathological 
researches. He seems from the first, it is true, to have felt the 
force of the argument on which stress is laid in the opening 
pages of the present paper - the argument, that is, that to restrict 
mental events to those that are conscious and to intersperse them 
with purely physical, neural events ‘disrupts psychical con- 
tinuities’ and introduces unintelligible gaps into the chain of 
observed phenomena. But there were two ways in which this 
difficulty could be met. We might disregard the physical events 
and adopt the hypothesis that the gaps arc filled with uncon- 
saous mental ones; but, on the other hand, we might disregard 
the conscious mental events and construct a purely physical 
chain, without any breaks in it, which would cover all the facts 
of observation. To Freud, whose early scientific career had been 

1. The possible influence on Freud in this respect of the physiologist Hermg 
n discuised bdow in Appendix A (p 21]) 
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entirely concerned with physiology, this second possibihty was 
at first irresistibly attractive. The attraction was no doubt 
strengthened by the views of Hughiings Jackson, of whose work 
he showed his admiration in his monograph on aphasia {1891ii), 
a relevant passage from which will be found below in Appendix 
B (p. 213). The neurological method of describing psycho- 
pathological phenomena was accordingly the one which Freud 
began by adopting, and ail his writings of the Breuer period are 
professedly based on that method. He became intellectually fas- 
cinated by the possibility of constructing a ‘psychology’ out of 
purely neurological ingredients, and devoted many months in 
the year 1895 to accomplishing the feat. Thus on 27 April of that 
year (Freud, 1950a, Letter 23) he wrote to Fliess: ‘I am so deep 
in the “Psychology for Neurologists” that it quite consumes- me, 
till I have to break off really overworked. 1 have never been so 
intensely preoccupied by anydnng. And will anything come of 
iH I hope so, but the going is hard and slow.’ Something did 
come of it many months later - the torso which we know as the 
‘Project for a Scientific Psychology’, despatched to Fliess in Sep- 
tember and October 1895. This astonishing production purports 
to describe and explain the whole range of human behaviour, 
normal and pathological, by means of a complicated manipu- 
lation of two material entities - the neurone and ‘quantity in a 
condition of flow’, an unspecified physical or chemical energy 
The need for postulating any unconscious mental processes was 
in this way entirely avoided: the chain of physical events was 
unbroken and complete. 

There were no doubt many reasons why the ‘Project’ was 
never finished and why the whole line of thought behind it was 
before long abandoned. But the principal reason was that Freud 
the neurologist was being overtaken and displaced by Freud the 
psychologist: it became more and more obvious that even the 
elaborate machinery of the neuronal systems was far too cum- 
bersome and coarse to deal with the subtleties which were being 
brought to light by ‘psychological analysis’ and which could 
only be accounted for in the language of mental processes A 
disp acement of Freud s interest had in fact been very gradually 
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taking place. Already at the time of the publication of the 
Aphasia hii treatment of the case of Frau Emmy von N. lay two 
or three years behind him, and her case history was written 
more than a year before the ‘Project’. It is in a footnote to that 
case history (P.F.L., 3, 134 m. 2) that his first published use of 
the term ‘the unconscious’ is to be found; and though the osten- 
sible theory underlying his share in the Studies on Hysteria (1895d) 
might be a neurological one, psychology, and with it the necess- 
ity for unconscious mental processes, was steadily creeping m. 
Indeed, the whole basis of the repression theory of hysteria, and 
of the cathartic method of treatment, cried out for a psychologi- 
cal explanation, and it was only by the most contorted efforts 
that they had been accounted for neurologically in Part II of the 
‘Project’.* A few years later, in The Interpretation of Dreams 
(1900c!), a strange transformation had occurred; not only had the 
neurological account of psychology completely disappeared, but 
much of what Freud had written in the ‘Project’ in terms of the 
nervous system now turned out to be valid and far more intel- 
ligible when translated into mental terms. The unconscious was 
established once and for all. 

But, it must be repeated, what Freud established was no mere 
metaphysical entity. What he did in Chapter VII of The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams was, as it were, to clothe the metaphysical 
entity in flesh and blood. He showed for the first time what the 
unconscious was like, how it worked, how it differed from 
other parts of the mind, and what were its reciprocal relations 
with them. It was to these discoveries that he returned, ampli- 
fymg and deepening them, in the paper which follows. 

At an earlier stage, however, it had become evident that the 
term ‘unconscious’ was an ambiguous one. Three years pre- 
viously, in the paper which he wrote in Enghsh for the Society 
for Psychical Research (1912^), and which is in many ways a 
preliminary to the present paper, he had carefully investigated 
these ambiguities, and had differentiated between the ‘desenp- 

1. Oddly enough it was Breuer, in his theoretical contribution to the Studies, 
who was the first to make a reasoned defence of unconscious ideas (P.F.L 3 
300 f-)- 
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tivc dynamic and systematic uses of the word He repeats 
the distinctions in Section II of this paper (p. 174 ff.), though 
tn a slightly different form; and he came back to them again m 
Chapter I of The Ego and the Id (1923^i) and, at even greater 
length, in Lecture 31 of the New Introductory Lectures (1933a) 
The untidy way in which the contrast between ‘conscious’ and 
‘unconscious’ fits the differences between the various systems of 
the mind is already stated clearly below (pp, 196-7); but the 
whole position was only brought into perspective when in The 
Ego and the Id Freud introduced a new structural picture of the 
mind. In spite, however, of the unsatisfactory operation of the 
criterion ‘conscious or unconscious?’, Freud always insisted (as 
he does in two places here, pp. 174 and 196, and again both in 
The Ego and the Id and in the New Introductory Lectures) that that 
criterion ‘is in the last resort our one beacon-light in the darkness 
of depth psychology’.’ 

1 , The dosing words of Chapter I of The Ego and the Id. - For English readers, 
It must be observed, there is a further ambiguity in the word ‘unconscious’ 
which is scarcely present in the German. The German words ‘bewussl’ and 
'unhewusst' have the grammatical form of passive partidples, and their usual 
sense is something like ‘consciously known’ and ‘not consciously known'. The 
English ‘consdous’, though it can be used in the same way, is also used, and 
perhaps more commonly, in an active sense: ‘he was consdous of the sound’ and 
‘he lay there unconscious'. The German terms do not often have this active 
meaning, and it is important to bear in mind that ‘conscious’ is in general to be 
understood in a passive sense in what follows. The German word 'Bewusstsem', 
on the other hand (which is here translated ‘consciousness’), does have an acave 
sense. Thus, for instance, on page 175 Freud speaks of a psychical act becoming 
‘an object of consciousness'; again, in the last paragraph of the first section of 
the paper (page 173) he speaks of 'the perception [of mental processes] by means 
of consciousness’; and in general, when he uses such phrases as ‘our consdous- 
ness’, he is referring to our consciousness oj something. When he wishes to 
speak of a mental state’s consdousness in the passive sense, he uses the word 
'Bewusstkeit', which is translated here ‘the attribute of being consdous’, ‘the fact 
of being conscious’ or simply ‘being conscious’ - where the English ‘consdous’ 
IS, as almost always in these papers, to be taken in the passive sense. 
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We have learnt from psychoanalysis that the essence of the pro- 
cess of repression lies, not in putting an end to, in annihilating, 
the idea which represents an instinct, but in preventing it from 
becoming conscious. When this happens we say of the idea that 
It IS in a state of being ‘unconscious’,' and we can produce good 
evidence to show that even when it is unconscious it can produce 
effects, even including some which finally reach consciousness 
Everything that is repressed must remain unconscious; but let 
us state at the very outset that the repressed does not cover 
everything that is unconscious. The unconscious has the wider 
compass; the repressed is a part of the unconscious. 

How are we to arrive at a knowledge of the unconscious-’ It 
IS of course only as something conscious that we know it, after 
It has undergone transformation or translation into something 
conscious. Psychoanalytic work shows us every day that trans- 
lation of this kind is possible. In order that this should come 
about, the person under analysis must overcome certain resist- 
ances ~ the same resistances as those which, earlier, made the 
material concerned into something repressed by rejecting. it from 
the conscious, 

I. Justification for the Concept of the 
Unconscious 

Our right to assume the existence of something mental that is 
unconscious and to employ that assumption for the purposes of 
scientific work is disputed in many quarters. To this we can 

1. ISee Editor’s Note, p. 165 footnote.] 
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reply that our assumpnon of the unconsQous is necessary and 
legitimate, and that we possess numerous proofs of its existence 

It is necessary because the data of consciousness have a verv 
large number of gaps in them; both in healthy and in sick people 
psychical acts often occur which can be explained only by 
presupposing other acts, of which, nevertheless, consciousness 
affords no evidence. These not only include parapraxes and 
dreams in healthy people, and everything described as a psychi- 
cal symptom or an obsession in the sick; our most personal daily 
experience acquaints us with ideas that come into our head we 
do not know from where, and with intellectual conclusions 
amved at we do not know how. All these conscious acts remain 
disconnected and unintelligible if we insist upon claiming that 
every mental act that occurs in us must also necessarily be 
experienced by us through consciousness; on the other hand, 
they fall into a demonstrable connection if we interpolate 
between them the unconscious acts which we have inferred A 
gam in meaning is a perfectly justifiable ground for going 
beyond the limits of direct experience. When, in addition, it 
turns out that, the assumption of there being an unconscious 
enables us to construct a successful procedure by which we can 
exert an effective influence upon the course of conscious pro- 
cesses, this success will have given us an incontrovertible proof 
of the existence of what we have assumed. This being so, we 
must adopt the position that to require that whatever goes on 
in the mind must also be known to consciousness is to make an 
untenable claim. 

We can go further and argue, in support of there being an 
unconscious psychical state, that at any given moment con- 
saousness includes only a small content, so that the greater part 
of what we call conscious knowledge must in any case be for 
very considerable periods of time in a state of latency, that is to 
say, of being psychically unconscious. When all our latent mem- 
ories are taken into consideration it becomes totally incompre- 
hensible how the existence of the unconscious can be denied 
But here we encounter the objection that these latent recol- 
lections can no longer be described as psychical but that they 
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correspond to residues of somatic processes &om wtuch what 
IS psychical can once more arise. The obvious answer to this is 
that a latent memory is, on the contrary, an unquestionable 
residuum of a psychical process. But it is more important to 
realize clearly that this objection is based on the equation — not, 
It 3S true, explicitly stated but taken as axiomatic — of what is 
conscious with what is mental. This equation is either a petitio 
pnncipii which begs the question whether everything that is 
psychical is also necessarily conscious; or else it is a matter of 
convention, of nomenclature. In this latter case it is, of course, 
like any other convention, not open to refutation. The question 
remains, however, whether the convention is so expedient that 
we are bound to adopt it. To this we may reply that the con- 
ventional equation of the psychical with the conscious is totally 
inexpedient. It disrupts psychical continuities, plunges us into 
the insoluble difficulties of psycho-physical parallelism,^ is open 
to the reproach that for no obvious reason it over-estimates the 
part played by consciousness, and that it forces us prematurely 
to abandon the field of psychological research without being 
able to offer us any compensation from other fields. 

It is clear in any case that this question - whether the latent 
states of mental life, whose existence is undeniable, are to be 
conceived of as conscious mental states or as physical ones - 
threatens to resolve itself into a verbal dispute. We shall there- 
fore be better advised to focus our attention on what we know 
with certainty of the nature of these debatable states. As far as 
their physical characteristics are concerned, they are totally 
inaccessible to us: no physiological concept or chemical process 
can give us any notion of their nature. On the other hand, we 
know for certain that they have abundant points of contact with 
conscious mental processes; with the help of a certain amount 
of work they can be transformed into, or replaced by, conscious 
mental processes, and all the categories which we employ to 
describe conscious mental acts, such as ideas, purposes, resol- 

1 . [Freud seems himself at one time to have been inclined to accept diis the- 
ory, as is suggested by a passage in his book on aphasia (18916, 56 ff.). This will 
be found iranelaccd below in Appeixfix B (p "’13) ] 
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utions and 50 on, can be applied to them. Indeed, we arc obliged 
to say of some of these latent states that the only respect in which 
they differ from conscious ones is precisely in the absence of 
consciousness. Thus we shall not hesitate to treat them as objects 
of psychological research, and to deal with them in the most 
intimate connection with conscious mental acts. 

The stubborn denial of a psychical character to latent mental acts 
IS accounted for by the circumstance that most of the phenom- 
ena concerned have not been the subject of study outside psycho- 
analysis. Anyone who is ignorant of pathological facts, who 
regards the parapraxes of normal people as accidental, and who 
IS content with the old saw that dreams are froth [‘Trdume smd 
Schdume']^ has only to ignore a few more problems of the 
psychology of consciousness in order to spare himself any need 
to assume an unconscious mental activity. Incidentally, even 
before the time of psychoanalysis, hypnotic experiments, and 
especially post-hypnotic suggestion, had tangibly demonstrated 
the existence and mode of operation of the mental unconscious ^ 

The assumption of an unconscious is, moreover, a perfectly 
legitimate one, inasmuch as in postulating it we are not departing 
a smgle step from our customary and generally accepted mode 
of thinking. Consciousness makes each of us aware only of his 
own states of mind; that other people, too, possess a conscious- 
ness is an inference which we draw by analogy from their 
observable utterances and aaions, in order to make this behav- 
iour of theirs intelligible to us. (It would no doubt be psycho- 
logically more correct to put it in this way; that without any 
special reflection we attribute to everyone else our own consti- 
tution and therefore our consciousness as well, and that this 
identification is a sine qua non of our understanding.) This infer- 
ence (or this identification) was formerly extended by the ego 
to other human beings, to animals, plants, inanimate objects and 

1. [Cf. The Interpretation oJDreams (19O0(i), P.F.L., 4, 212.] 

2. [In his very last discussion of the subject, in the unfinished fragment ‘Some 

Elementary Lessons in Psycho-Analysis’ (1940ii), Freud entered at some length 
tntn the ■ ■ afforded by post-h n 
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to the world at large, and proved serviceable so long as their 
simnanty to the individual ego was overwhelmingly great; but 
It became more untrustworthy in proportion as the difference 
between the ego and these ‘others’ widened. Today, our critical 
judgement is already in doubt on the question of consciousness 
in animals; we refuse to admit it in plants and we regard the 
assumption of its existence in inanimate matter as mysticism. 
But even where the original inclination to identification has 
withstood criticism — that is, when the ‘others’ are our fellow- 
men — the assumption of a consciousness in them rests upon an 
inference and cannot share the immediate certainty which we 
have of our own consciousness. 

Psychoanalysis demands nothing more than that we should 
apply this process of inference to ourselves also — a proceeding 
to which, it is true, we are not constitutionally inclined. If we 
do this, we must say: all the acts and manifestations which I 
notice in myself and do not know how to link up with the rest 
of my mental life must be judged as if they belonged to someone 
else: they are to be explained by a mental life ascribed to this 
other person. Furthermore, experience shows that we under- 
stand very well how to interpret in other people (that is, how 
to fit into their chain of mental events) the same acts which we 
refuse to acknowledge as being mental in ourselves. Here some 
special hindrance evidently deflects our investigations from our 
own self and prevents our obtaining a true knowledge of it. 

This process of inference, when applied to oneself in spite of 
internal opposition, does not, however, lead to the disclosure 
of an unconscious; it leads logically to the assumption of 
another, second consciousness which is united in one’s self with 
the consciousness one knows. But at this point, certain criti- 
cisms may fairly be made. In the first place, a consciousness of 
which its own possessor knows nothing is something very dif- 
ferent from a consciousness belonging to another person, and 
It IS questionable whether such a consciousness, lacking, as it 
does, its most important characteristic, deserves any discussion 
at all. Those who have resisted the assumption of an uncon- 
scious psychua are not likely to be ready to exchange it for an 
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unconscious consciousness. In the second place, analysis shows 
that the different latent mental processes inferred by us enjoy a 
high degree of mutual independence, as though they had no con- 
nection with one another, and knew nothing of one another. We 
must be prepared, if so, to assume the existence in us not only 
of a second consciousness, but of a third, fourth, perhaps of an 
unlimited number of states of consciousness, all unknown to us 
and to one another. In the third place - and this is the most 
weighty argument of all - we have to take into account the fact 
that analytic investigation reveals some of these latent processes 
as having characteristics and peculiarities which seem alien to us, 
or even incredible, and which run directly counter to the attri- 
butes of consciousness with which we are familiar. Thus we 
have grounds for modifying our inference about ourselves and 
saying that what is proved is not the existence of a second con- 
sciousness in us, but the existence of psychical acts which lack 
consciousness. We shall also be right in rejecting the term ‘sub- 
consciousness’ as incorrect and misleading.’ The well-known 
cases of ‘double conscience'- (splitting of consciousness) prove 
nothing against our view. We may most aptly describe them as 
cases of a splitting of the mental activities into two groups, and 
say that the same consciousness turns to one or the other of these 
groups alternately. 

In psychoanalysis there is no choice for us but to assert that 
mental processes are in themselves unconscious, and to liken the 
perception of them by means of consciousness to the perception 
of the external world by means of the sense-organs.’’ We can 
even hope to gain fresh knowledge from the comparison. The 

1 . [In some of his very early writings, Freud himself used the term 'subcon- 
saous’, e.g. in his French paper on. hysterical paralyses (1893£) and in Studies on 
Hysterie (1895), P.F.L., 3, 126 n. But he disrecommends the term as early as in 
The Interpmation of Dreams (1900fl), ibid., 4, 776. He alludes to the point again 
in Lecture 19 of the Introductory Lectures (1916-17), ibid., 1, 338 and «. 1. and 
argues it a litde more fully near the end of Chapter II of The Question of Lay 
Analysis (1926e).] 

2. [The French term for ‘dual consciousness’.] 

3 [This idea had already been dealt with at some length in Chapter VU (F) 
of The Interpretation of Dreams (1900u), P.F.L., 4, 776-8.1 
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psychoanalytic assumption of unconsaous mental activity 
appears to us, on the one hand, as 3 further expansion of the 
primitive animism which caused us to see copies of out own 
consciousness all around us, and, on the other hand, as an exten- 
sion of the corrections undertaken by Kant of our views on 
external perception. Just as Kant warned us not to overlook the 
fact that our perceptions are subjectively conditioned and must 
not be regarded as identical with what is perceived though 
unknowable, so psychoanalysis warns us not to equate percep- 
tions by means of consciousness with the unconscious mental 
processes which are their object. Like the physical, the psychical 
IS not necessarily in reality what it appears to us to be. We shall 
be glad to leam, however, that the correction of internal per- 
ception will turn out not to offer such great difficulties as the 
correction of external perception - that internal objects are less 
unknowable than the external world. 



U Various Meanings OF the Unconscious Ihb 
Topographical Point of View 


Before gomg any further, let us state the important, though 
inconvenient, fact that the attribute of being unconscious is only 
one feature that is found in the psychical and is by no means 
sufficient fully to characterize it. There are psychical acts of very 
varying value which yet agree in possessing the characteristic of 
being unconscious. The unconscious comprises, on the one 
hand, acts which are merely latent, temporarily unconscious, 
but which differ in no other respect from conscious ones and, 
on the ocher hand, processes such as repressed ones, which if 
they were to become conscious would be bound to stand out 
m the crudest contrast to the rest of the conscious processes It 
would put an end to all misunderstandings if, from now on, in 
describing the various kinds of psychical acts we were to dis- 
regard the question of whether they were conscious or uncon- 
saous, and were to classify and correlate them only according 
to their relation to instincts and aims, according to their com- 
position and according to which of the hierarchy of psychical 
systems they belong to. This, however, is for various reasons 
impracticable, so that we cannot escape the ambiguity of using 
the words ‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ sometimes in a descrip- 
tive and sometimes in a systematic sense, in which latter they 
signify inclusion in particular systems and possession of certain 
characteristics. We might attempt to avoid confusion by giving 
the psychical systems which we have distinguished certain 
arbitrarily chosen names which have no reference to the attribute 
of being conscious. Only we should first have to specify what 
the grounds are on which we distinguish the systems, and m 
doing this we should not be able to evade the attribute of being 
conscious, seeing that it forms the point of departure for all our 
mvestigations.’ Perhaps we may look for some assistance from 
the proposal to employ, at any rate in writing, the abbreviation 


1. [Freud recurs to this below on p, 196.) 
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Cs. for consaousncss and Ua. for what is unconscious, when 
wc are using the two words in the systematic sense.’ 

Proceeding now to an account of the positive findings of 
psychoanalysis, we may say that in general a psychical act goes 
through two phases as regards its state, between which is inter- 
posed a kind of testing (censorship). In the first phase the psychi~ 
cal act is unconscious and belongs to the system Ucs.; if, on 
testing, it is rejected by the censorship, it is not allowed to pass 
into the second phase; it is then said to be ‘repressed’ and must 
remain unconscious. If, however, it passes this testing, it enters 
the second phase and thenceforth belongs to the second system, 
which we will call the system Cs. But the fact that it belongs 
to that system docs not yet unequivocally determine its relation 
to consciousness. It is not yet conscious, but it is certainly capable 
of becoming conscious (to use Breuer’s expression)^ - that is, it can 
now, given certain conditions, become an object of conscious- 
ness without any special resistance. In consideration of this 
capacity for becoming conscious wc also call the system Cs. the 
‘prcconscious’. If it should turn out that a certain censorship also 
plays a part in determining whether the prcconscious becomes 
conscious, we shall discriminate more sharply between the sys- 
tems Pcs. and Cs. [Cf. p. 196 f.] For the present let it suffice us 
to bear in mind that the system Pcs. shares the characteristics of 
the system Cs. and chat the rigorous censorship exercises its 
office at the point of transition from the Ucs. to the Pcs. (or Cr.) 

By accepting the existence of these two (or three) psychical 
systems, psychoanalysis has departed a step further from the 
descriptive ‘psychology of consciousness’ and has raised new 
problems and acquired a new content. Up till now, it has dif- 
fered from that psychology mainly by reason of its dynamic view 
of mental processes; now in addition it seems to take account 
of psychical topography as well, and to indicate in respect of any 
given mental act within what system or between what systems 

1. Ifrcod had already introduced these abbreviations in Tfie Interpreiaiion of 
Drt:ain.<i (tiJOila), P.F.L, 4, <189 ff.j 

o See SpuJ ts on Hynerm, Betrucr and Freud 1395 P F L J 304 1 
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u takes place. On account of this attempt, too, it has been given 
the name of ‘depth-psychology’.^ We shall hear that it can be 
further enriched by taking yet another point of view into 
account. [Cf. p. isi] 

If we are to take the topography of mental acts seriously wc 
must direct our interest to a doubt which arises at this point. 
When a psychical act (let us confine ourselves here to one which 
IS in the nature of an idea^) is transposed from the system Ucs 
into the system Cs. (or Pcs.), are we to suppose that this trans- 
position involves a fresh record - as it were, a second regis- 
tration - of the idea in question, which may thus be situated as 
well in a fresh psychical locality, and alongside of which the 
original unconscious registration continues to exist?^ Or are we 
rather to believe that the transposition consists in a change in the 
state of the idea, a change involving the same material and 
occurring in the same locality? This question may appear 
abstruse, but it must be raised if we wish to form a more definite 
conception of psychical topography, of the dimension of depth 
m the mind. It is a difficult one because it goes beyond pure 
psychology and touches on the relations of the mental apparatus 
to anatomy. We know that in the very roughest sense such 
relations exist. Research has given irrefutable proof that m ental 
activity is bound up with the function of the brain as it is with 
no other organ. We are taken a step further - we do not know 
how much - by the discovery of the unequal importance of the 
different parts of the brain and their special relations to particular 
parts of the body and to particular mental activities. But every 
attempt to go on from there to discover a localization of mental 

1 . [By Bleuler (1914). See the ‘History of the Psycho-Analytic Movement’ 
(1914if).] 

2 [The German word here is ‘ Vorsuliung', which covers the English terms 
‘idea’, ‘image” and ‘presentation’.] 

3 [The conception of an idea being present in the mind in more than one 
‘registration’ was first put forward by Freud in a letter to Fliess of 6 December 
1896 (Freud, 1930ii, Letter 52). It is used in connection with the theory of mem- 
ory in Chapter VII (Section B) of The Interpretation of Dreams (1900a), P.F L , 
4, 688; and it is alluded to again in Section F of the same chapter (ibid., 770) m 
an argument which foreshadows the present one,] 
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processes, every endeavour to think of ^eas as stored up m 
nerve-cells and of excitations as migrating along nerve-fibres, 
has miscarried completely.^ The same fate would await any the- 
ory which attempted to recognize, let us say, the anatomical 
position of the system Cj. - conscious mental activity - as being 
in the cortex, and to localize the unconscious processes in the 
subcortical parts of the brain.^ There is a hiatus here which at 
present cannot be filled, nor is it one of the tasks of psychology 
to fill it. Our psychical topography has for the present nothing 
to do with anatomy; it has reference not to anatomical localities, 
but to regions in the mental apparatus, wherever they may be 
situated in the body. 

In this respect, then, our work is untrammelled and may pro- 
ceed according to its own requirements. It will, however, be 
useful to remind ourselves that as things stand our hypotheses 
set out to be no more than graphic illustrations. The first of the 
two possibilities which we considered — namely, that the O 
phase of an ideal implies a fresh registration of it, which is situ- 
ated in another place — is doubtless the cruder but also the more 
convenient. The second hypothesis - that of a merely Junctional 
change of state - is a priori more probable, but it is less plas- 
tic, less easy to manipulate. With the first, br topographical, 
hypothesis is bound up that of a topographical separation of the 
systems Ucs. and O. and also the possibility that an idea may 
exist simultaneously in two places in the mental apparatus - 
indeed, that if it is not inhibited by the censorship, it regularly 
advances from the one position to the other, possibly without 
losing its first location or registration. 

This view may seem odd, but it can be supported by obser- 
vations from psychoanalytic practice. If we communicate to a 
patient some idea which he has at one time repressed but which 
we have discovered in him, our telling him makes at first no 
change in his mental condition. Above all, it does not remove 

1 . (Freud had himself been much concerned with the question of the localiz- 
ation of cerebral functions in his work on aphasia {1891i).] 

2, [Freud had insisted on this as early as in his preface to his translation of 
Bernheim's De la suggestion (Freud, 1888-9).] 
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the repression nor undo its effects, as might perhaps be expected 
from the fact that the previously unconscious idea has now 
become conscious. On the contrary, all that we shall achieve at 
first will be a fresh rejection of the repressed idea. But now the 
patient has in actual fact the same idea in two forms in different 
places in his mental apparatus: first, he has the conscious mem- 
ory of the auditory trace of the idea, conveyed in what we told 
him; and secondly, he also has - as we know for certain - the 
unconscious memory of his experience as it was in its earlier 
form.^ Actually there is no lifting of the repression until the 
conscious idea, after the resistances have been overcome, has 
entered into connection with the unconscious memory-trace It 
IS only through the making conscious of the latter itself that suc- 
cess is achieved. On superficial consideration this would seem 
to show that conscious and unconscious ideas are distinct regis- 
trations, topographically separated, of the same content. But 
a moment’s reflection shows that the identity of the information 
given to the patient with his repressed memory is only apparent 
To have heard something and to have experienced something 
are in their psychological nature two quite different things, even 
though the content of both is the same. 

So for the moment we are not in a position to decide between 
the two possibilities that we have discussed. Perhaps later on we 
shall come upon factors which may turn the balance in favour 
of one or the other. Perhaps we shall make the discovery that 
our question was inadequately framed and that the difference 
between an unconscious and a conscious idea has to be defined 
in quite another way.^ 

1. [The topographical piaure of the distinction between conscious and 
unconscious ideas is presented in Freud’s discussion of the case of ‘Little Hans 
(19096), P.F.L., 8, 278-9, and at greater length in the closing paragraphs of his 
technical paper ‘On Beginning the Treatment' {1913i-).l 

2. [This argument is taken up again on p. 207.] 
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We have limited the foregoing discussion to ideas; we may now 
raise a new question, the answer to which is bound to contribute 
to the elucidation of our theoretical views. We have said that 
there arc conscious and unconsdous ideas; but are there also 
unconscious instinctual impulses, emotions and feelings, or is 
It m this instance meaningless to form combinations of the kind? 

I am in fact of the opinion that the antithesis of conscious and 
unconscious is not applicable to instincts. An instinct can never 
become an object of consciousness - only the idea that represents 
the instinct can. Even in the unconscious, moreover, an instinct 
cannot be represented otherwise than by an idea. If the instinct 
did not attach itself to an idea 6r manifest itself as an affective 
state, wc could know nothing about it. When we nevertheless 
speak of an unconscious instinctual impulse or of a repressed 
instinctual impulse, the looseness of phraseology is a harmless 
one. Wo can only mean an instinctual impulse the ideational rep- 
resentative of which is unconsdous, for nothing else comes into 
consideration.' 

Wc should expect the answer to the question about uncon- 
scious feelings, emotions and affects to be just as easily given 
It is surely of the essence of an emotion that we should be aware 
of it, i.e. that it should become known to consciousness. Thus 
the possibility of the attribute of unconsciousness would be 
completely excluded as far as emotions, feelings and affects are 
concerned. But in psychoanalytic practice we are accustomed to 
speak of unconsdous love, hate, anger, etc., and find it impos- 
sible to avoid even the strange conjunction, ‘unconscious con- 
sciousne.ss of guilt’, ^ or a paradoxical 'unconscious anxiety’. Is 

5. |Cf. the Editor’s Note' to ‘Instincts and their Vicissitudes', p. i07 ff 
4ibove. I 

2 . (Ciennan 'SchMlit’wusstsm', a common equivalent ‘sense 

of guilt' ‘ 
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there more mcamng m the use of these terms than there is in 
speaking of ‘unconscious instincts’? 

The two cases are in fact not on all fours. In the first place, 
It may happen that an affective or emotional impulse is perceived 
but misconstrued. Owing to the repression of its proper rep- 
resentative it has been forced to become connected with another 
idea, and is now regarded by consciousness, as the manifestation 
of that idea. If we restore the true connection, we call the ong- 
inal affective impulse an ‘unconscious’ one. Yet its affect was 
never unconscious; all that had happened was that its idea had 
undergone repression. In general, the use of the terms ‘uncon- 
scious affect’ and ‘unconscious emotion’ has reference to the 
vicissitudes undergone, in consequence of repression, by the 
quantitative factor in the instinctual impulse, We know that three 
such vicissitudes are possible^ either the affect remains, wholly 
or in part, as it is; or it is transformed into a qualitatively differ- 
ent quota of affect, above all into anxiety; or it is suppressed, 
1 e it is prevented from developing at all. (These possi- 
bilities may perhaps be studied even more easily in the dream- 
work than in neuroses.^) We know, too, that to suppress the 
development of affect is the true aim of repression and that its 
work is incomplete if this aim is not achieved. In every instance 
where repression has succeeded in inhibiting the development 
of affects, we term those affects (which we restore when we 
undo the work of repression) ‘unconscious’. Thus it cannot be 
denied that the use of the terms in question is consistent; but m 
comparison with unconscious ideas there is the important dif- 
ference that unconscious ideas continue to exist after repression 
as actual structures in the system Ucs., whereas all. that corre- 
sponds in that system to unconscious affects is a potential begin- 
ning which is prevented from developing. Strictly speaking, 
then, and although no fault can be found with the linguistic 
usage, there are no unconscious affects as there are unconscious 
ideas. But there may very well be in the system Ucs. affective 

1. Cf. the preceding paper on ‘Repression’ [p. 153]. 

2. [The main discussion of affects in The Interpretation of Dreams (1900fl) will 
be found in Sectioii H cfT Chapter Vi P F L 4 595 fif ] 
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Structures which, iike others, become conscious. The whole 
diffeieiicc arises from the tact that ideas are cathexes — basically 
of mcniory-traces — whilst affects and emotions correspond to 
processes of discharge, the final manifestations of which are per- 
ceived as tcelings, In the present state of our knowledge of 
affects and emotions we cannot express this difference more 
clearly.^ 

It is of especial interest to us to have established the fact that 
reprcs.sion can succeed in inhibiting an instinctual impulse frorn 
being turned into a manifestation of affect. This shows us that 
the sy.stent Cs. nornially cojitrols affectivity as well as access to 
motility; and it enhances the importance of repression, since it 
shows that repression results not only in withholding things 
from consciousness, but also in preventing the development of 
affect and the setting-off of muscular activity. Conversely, too, 
wc may say that as long as the system Cs. controls affectivity 
and motility, the mental condition of the person in question is 
spoken of as normal. Nevertheless, there is an unmistakable 
diffcTCncc in the rd.ation of the controlling system to the two 
contiguous processes of discharge.’ Whereas the control by the 
Cr. over voluntary motility is firmly rooted, regularly with- 
stands the onslaught of neurosis and only breaks down in psy-* 
chosis. control by the Cs. over the development of affects is less 
secure. Even within the limits of normal life we can recognize: 
that a constant struggle for primacy over affectivity goes on 
between the two systems Cs. and Ua., that certain spheres of" 
influence are marked off from one another and that intermiJ^^ 
tures betweett the operative forces occur. 

The importance of the system Cs. (Pcs.)^ as regards access to 

1. [This qiiestjot) is discussed .igain in Chapter [l of The E^t> and the Id ( 1923 i>) , 
p 35? fi'. bebw, The nature of affects is more clearly discussed in Lecture 25 
of the Jnm’duci(\ry Liriures n?ld-l7), P.E.L,, 1, 440 ff., and also in Chapter 
VllI of hthihiiwfis, Symptoms mtd Anxiety (1926d), ibid., 10, 288-90.] 

2, Affectivity iuanife.sts if.self essentially in motor (secretory and vasomotor? 
discharge resulting in an (internal) alteration of the subject's own body withoir*: 
reference to the external world; motility, in actions designed to effect chang^^ 
in the external world. 

1 he J 5 ed mn on y P s dors riot occo 
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the release of affect and to act on enables us also to understand 
the part played by substitutive ideas in determining the form 
taken by illriess. It is possible for the development of affect to 
proceed directly from the system Urs.; in that case the affect 
always has the character of anxiety, for which all ‘repressed’ 
affects are exchanged. Often, however, the instinctual impulse 
has to wait until it has found a substitutive idea in the system 
Cs, The development of affect can then proceed from this con- 
scious substitute, and the nature of that substitute determines 
the qualitative character of the affect. We have asserted (p, 152] 
chat in repression a severance takes place between the affect and 
the idea to which it belongs, and that each then undergoes its 
separate vicissitudes. Descriptively, this is incontrovertible; in 
actuality, however, the affect does nqc as a rule arise till the 
break-through to a new representation in the system Cs. has 
been successfully achieved. 


IV Topography and Dynamics of Repression 


We have arrived at the conclusion that repression is essentially 
a process affecting ideas oii the border between the systems Ves 
and Pcs. {Cs.), and we can now make a fresh attempt to describe 
the process in greater detail. 

It must be a matter of a withdrawal of cathexis; but the ques- 
tion is, in which system does the withdrawal take place and to 
which system does the cathexis that is withdrawn belong? The 
repressed idea remains capable of action in the Ucs., and it must 
therefore have retained its cathexis. What has been withdrawn 
must be something else, [Cf, p. 207, below.] Let us take the case 
of repression proper (‘after-pressure’) [p. 147], as it affects an 
idea which is preconscious or even actually conscious. Here 
repression can only consist in withdrawing from the idea the 
(pre)conscious cathexis which belongs to the system Pcs. The 
idea then either remains uncathected, or receives cathexis from 
the Ucs., or retains the Ucs. cathexis which it already had, Thus 
there is a withdrawal of the preconscious cathexis, retention of 
the unconscious cathexis, or replacement of the preconscious 
cathexis by an unconscious one. We notice, moreover, that we 
have based these reflections (as it were, without meaning to) on 
the assumption that the transition from the system Ucs. to the 
system next to it is not effected through the making of a new 
registration but through a change in its state, an alteration in its 
cathexis. The functional hypothesis has here easily defeated the 
topographical one. [See above, pp. 176-7.] 

But this process of withdrawal of libido’ is not adequate to 
make another characteristic of repression comprehensible to us 
It IS not clear why the idea which has remained cathected or has 
received cathexis from the Ucs. should not, in virtue of its 
cathexis, renew the attempt to penetrate into the system Pcs If 
It could do so, the withdrawal of libido from it would have to 
be repeated, and the same performance would go on endlessly, 

1 [For the use of ‘libido’ here see four paragraphs lower down ] 
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but the outcome would not be repression So too when it 
comes to describing primd/ repression, the mechanism just dis 
cussed of withdrawal of preconscious cathexis would fail to 
meet the case; for here we are dealing with an unconscious idea 
which has as yet received no cathexis from the Pcs. and therefore 
cannot have that cathexis withdrawn from it. 

What we require, therefore, is another process which maintains 
the repression in the first case [i.e. the case of after-pressure) 
and, in the second [i.e. that of primal repression], ensures 
Its being established as well as continued. This other process can 
only be found in the assumption of an anticathexis, by means of 
which the system Pcs. protects itself from the pressure upon it 
of the unconscious idea. We shall see from clinical examples how 
such an anticathexis, operating in the system Pcs., manifests 
Itself It is this which represents the permanent expenditure [of 
energy] of a primal repression, and which also guarantees the 
permanence of that repression. Anticathexis is the sole mech- 
anism of primal repression; in the case of repression proper 
(‘after-pressure’) there is in addition withdrawal of the Pcs 
cathexis. It is very possible that it is precisely the cathexis which 
IS withdrawn from the idea chat is used for anticathexis. 

We see how we have gradually been led into adopting a third 
point of view in our account of psychical phenomena. Besides 
the dynamic and the topographical points of view [pp. 175 - 6 ], 
we have adopted the economic one. This endeavours to follow 
out the vicissitudes of amounts of excitation and to arrive at least 
at some relative estimate of their magnitude. 

It will not be unreasonable to give a special name to this whole 
way of regarding our subject-matter, for it is the consummation 
of psychoanalytic research. I propose that when we have suc- 
ceeded in describing a psychical process in its dynamic, topo- 
graphical and economic aspects, we should speak of it as a 
ftietapsychalogical^ presentation. We must say at once that in the 

1. IFreud had first used this term some twenty years earlier in a letter to Fliess 
of 13 February 1896. (Freud, 195Qa, Letter 41.) He had only used it once before 
in his published works; in the Psyckopatkology of Everyday Life (I9()lli). Chapter 
Xri(C) P F L. 5 32i Z] 
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present sute of our knowledge there arc onJy a few points at 
which we shall succeed m this. 

Let us make a tentative effort to give a metapsychological 
description of the process of repression in the three transference 
neuroses which are familiar to us. Here we may replace ‘cath- 
exis’ by ‘libido’,' because, as we know, it is the vicissitudes of 
sexual instincts with which we shall be dealing. 

in anxiety hysteria a first phase of the process is frequently 
overlooked, and may perhaps be in fact missed out; on careful 
observation, however, it can be clearly discerned. It consists in 
anxiety appearing without the subject knowing what he is afraid 
of We must suppose that there was present in the Ucs. some 
love-impulse demanding to be transposed into the system Pcs , 
but the cathexis directed to it from the latter system has drawn 
back from the impulse (as though in an attempt at flight) and 
the unconscious libidinai cathexis of the rejected idea has been 
discharged in the form of anxiety. 

On the occasion of a repetition (if there should be one) of this 
process, a first step is taken in the direction of mastering the 
unwelcome development of anxiety.^ The [Pcs.] cathexis that has 
taken flight attaches itself to a substitutive idea which, on the 
one hand, is connected by association with the rejected idea, 
and, on the other, has escaped repression by reason of its 
remoteness from that idea. This substitutive idea ~ a ‘substitute 
by displacement’ [p. 155] - permits the still uninhibitabie devel- 
opment of anxiety to be rationalized. It now plays the part of 
an anticathexis for the system Cs. (Pcs.),^ by securing it against 
an emergence in the O. of the repressed idea. On the other hand 
It IS, or acts as if it were, the point of departure for the release 
of the anxiety-affect, which has now really become quite umn- 
hibitable. Clinical observation show's, for instance, that a child 
suffering from an animal phobia experiences anxiety under two 
kinds of conditions; in the first place, when his repressed love- 

1 . [Freud had already done this four paragraphs earlier.] 

2, [This is the ‘second phase’ of the process.] 

3 In the 1915 ediQon only Pci docs not 
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impulse becomes intensified, and, in the second, when he per 
ceives the animal he is afraid of. The substitutive idea acts in the 
one instance as a point at which there is a passage across from 
the system Ucs. to the system Cs., and, in the other instance, 
as a self-sufficing source for the release of anxiety. The extend- 
ing dominance of the system Cs. usually manifests itself in the 
fact that the first of these two modes of excitation of the sub- 
stitutive idea gives place more and more to the second. The child 
may perhaps end by behaving as though he had no predilection 
whatever towards his father but had become quite free from 
him, and as though his fear of the animal was a real fear - except 
that this fear of the animal, fed as such a fear is from an uncon- 
scious instinctual source, proves obdurate and exaggerated in the 
face of all influences brought to bear from the system Cs., and 
thereby betrays its derivation from the system Ucs. - In the sec- 
ond phase of anxiety hysteria, therefore, the anticathexis from 
the system Cs. has led to substitutive-formation. 

Soon the same mechanism finds a fresh application. The pro- 
cess of repression, as we know, is not yet completed, andit finds 
a further aim in the task of inhibiting the development of the 
anxiety which arises from the substitute.' This is achieved by 
the whole of the associated environment of the substitutive idea 
being cathected with special intensity, so that it can display a 
high degree of sensibility to excitation. Excitation of any point 
m this outer structure must inevitably, on account of its con- 
nection with the substitutive idea, give rise to a slight devel- 
opment of anxiety; and this is now used as a signal to inhibit, 
by means of a fresh flight on the part of the [P«.] cathexis, the 
further progress of the development of anxiety.^ The further 
away the sensitive and vigilant anticathexes are situated from the 
feared substitute, the more precisely can the mechanism function 

1. [The ‘third phase’.} 

2. [The notion of a small release of unpleasure acting as a ‘signal’ to prevent 
a much larger release is already to be found in Freud’s 1895 ‘Project’ (IPSOd, Part 
II, Section 6) and in The Interpretation of Dreams (IQOOa), P.F.L.. 4, 762. The idea 
is, of course, developed much further in Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxtety 
(1926d). e.g. in Chapter XI. Section A (i). ibid - 10 320-22. J 
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which IS designed to isolate the snbstitutivc idea and to protect 
It from, fresh excitations. These precautions naturally only guard 
against excitations which approach the substitutive idea from 
outside, through perception;, they never guard against instinctual 
excitation, which reaches the substitutive idea from the direction 
of its link with the repressed idea. Thus the precautions do not 
begin to operate till the substitute has satisfactorily taken over 
representation of the repressed, and they can never operate with 
complete reliability. With each increase of instinctual excitation 
the protecting rampart round the substitutive idea must be 
shifted a little further outwards. The whole construction, which 
IS set up in an analogous way in the other neuroses, is termed 
a phobia. The flight from a conscious cathexis of the substitutive 
idea is manifested in the avoidances, renunciations and prohib- 
itions by which we recognize anxiety hysteria. 

Surveying the whole process, we may say that the third phase 
repeats the work of the second on an ampler scale. The system 
Cs now protects itself against the activation of the substitutive 
idea by an anticathexis of its environment, just as previously it 
had secured itself against the emergence of the repressed idea by 
a cathexis of the substitutive idea. In this way the formation of 
substitutes by displacement has been further continued. We 
must also add that the system Cs. had earher only one small area 
at which the repressed instinaual impulse could break through, 
namely, the substitutive idea; but that ultimately this enclave of 
unconscious influence extends to the whole phobic outer struc- 
ture. Further, we may lay stress on the interesting consideration 
that by means of the whole defensive mechanism thus set m 
action a projection outward of the instinctual danger has been 
achieved. The ego behaves as if the danger of a development of 
anxiety threatened it not from the direction of an instinctual 
impulse but from the direction of a perception, and it is thus 
enabled to react against this external danger with the attempts 
at flight represented by phobic avoidances. In this process 
repression is successful in one particular; the release of anxiety 
can to some extent be dammed up, but only at a heavy sacrifice 
of personal freedom. Attempts at flight from the demands of 
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instmct are however in general useless and in spite of every 
thing, the result of phobic flight remains unsatisfactory. 

A great deal of what we have found in anxiety hysteria also 
holds good for the other two neuroses, so that we can confine 
our discussion to their points of difference and to the part played 
by anticathexis. In conversion hysteria the instinctual cathexis 
of the repressed idea is changed into the innervation of the 
symptom. How far and in what circumstances the unconscious 
idea is drained empty by this discharge into innervation, so that 
it can relinquish its pressure upon the system Cs. - these and 
similar questions had better be reserved for a special investi- 
gation of hysteria.^ In conversion hysteria the part played by the 
anticathexis proceeding from the system Cs. (Pcs.)^ is clear and 
becomes manifest in the formation of the symptom. It is the 
anticathexis that decides upon what portion of the instinctual 
representative the whole cathexis of the latter is able to be con- 
centrated. The portion thus selected to be a symptom fulfils the 
condition of expressing the wishful aim of the instinctual 
impulse no less than the defensive or punitive efforts of the sys- 
tem Cs.; thus it becomes hypercathected, and it is maintained 
from both directions like the substitutive idea in anxiety hys- 
teria. From this circumstance we may conclude without hesi- 
tation that the amount of energy expended by the system Cs 
on repression need not be so great as the cathectic energy of the 
symptom; for the strength of the repression is measured by the 
amount of anticathexis expended, whereas the symptom is sup- 
ported not only by this anticathexis but also by the instinctual 
cathexis from the system Ucs. which is condensed in the 
symptom. 

As regards obsessional neurosis, we need only add to the 
observations brought forward in the preceding paper [p. 156 f.] 
that it is here that the anticathexis from the system Cs. comes 
most noticeably into the foreground. It is this which, organized 

1 , [Probably a reference to the missing metapsychological paper on conver- 
sion hysteria. (See Editor’s Introduction, p. 103.) - Freud had already touched 
on the question in Studies on Hysteria (1895iJ), P.EL., 3, 237-8.] 

2. 'In tJic 1915 edition only "(Par } docs ixjt ] 
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as a reaction-formation, brings about the first repression, and 
which is later the point at which the repressed idea breaks 
through. We may venture the supposition that it is because of 
the predominance of the anticathexis and the absence of dis- 
charge that the work of repression seems far less successful in 
anxiety hysteria and in obsessional neurosis than in conversion 
hysteria.^ 

1. [The topics in the present section were reconsidered by Freud in inhib- 
itions, Symptoms and Anxiety (1926i). See especially P.F.L., 10, 281 ff, 299 and 
H. 2, and 303-4,] 
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The distinction we have made between the two psychical sys- 
tems receives fresh significance when we observe that processes 
m the one system, the Ucs., show characteristics which are not 
met with again in the system immediately above it. 

The nucleus of the tjes. consists of instinctual representatives 
which seek to discharge their cathexis; that is to say, it consists 
of wishful impulses. These instinctual impulses are co-ordinate 
with one another, exist side by side without being influenced by 
one another, and are exempt from mutual contradiction. When 
two wishful impulses whose aims must appear to us incompat- 
ible become simultaneously active, the two impulses do not 
diminish each other or cancel each other out, but combine to 
form an intermediate aim, a compromise. 

There are in this system no negation, no doubt, no degrees 
of certainty: all this is only introduced by the work of the 
censorship between the Ucs'. and the Pcs. Negation is a substi- 
tute, at a higher level, for repression.^ In the Ucs. there are only 
contents, cathected with greater or lesser strength. 

The cathectic intensities [in the Ucj.] are much more mobile 
By the process of displacement one idea may surrender to another 
Its whole quota of cathexis; by the process of condensation it may 
appropriate the whole cathexis of several other ideas. I have pro- 
posed to regard these two processes as distinguishing marks of 
the so-called primary psychical process. In the system Pcs. the 
secondary process^ is dominant. When a primary process is allowed 

1 . [Cf. the similar statement in ‘Formulations on the Two Principles of Men- 
ta] Functioning’ (19111)), p. 38 above, and the references given in footnote 2 ] 

2, Cf. the discussion in Chapter VII of The Interpretation of Dreams (1900ii) 
(Section E, P.F.L., 4, 745 ff.], based on ideas developed by Breuer in Studies on 
Hysteria (Breuer and Freud, 1895). [A comment on Freud’s attribution of these 
hypotheses to Breuer will be found in the Editor’s Introduction to the latter 
work ( bhi 3 44) and in a foo to the same vol Chid 269) ] 
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to take Its course in connection with elements belonging to the 
system Pcs., it appears comic and excites laughter. ^ 

The processes of the system Ucs. are timeless', i.e. they are not 
ordered temporally, are not altered by the passage of time; they 
have 110 reference to time at all. Reference to time is bound up, 
once again, with the work of the system Cs.^ 

The Ucs. processes pay just as little regard to reality. They are 
subject to the pleasure principle; their fate depends only on how 
strong they are and on whether they fulfil the demands of the 
pleasure-unpleasure regulation.^ 

To sum up: exemption fiom mutual contradiction, primary process 
(mobility of cathexes), timelessness, and replacement of external by 
psychical reality - these are the characteristics which we may 
expect to find in processes belonging to the system 

1 [Freud had expressed this idea in very similar words in Chapter VI! (E) of 
rhe luterpreiation cf Dniams (1900(i), ibid,, 4, 765-6. The point is dealt with 
more fully in his book on jokes (1905f), especially in the second and third Sec- 
tions of Chapter Vil, ibid., 6, 260 ff.] 

2 [In the 1915 edition only, this read ‘Pcs.' - Mentions of the ‘timelessness 
of the unconscious will be found scattered rhroughout ‘Freud’ writings. The 
wiliest is perhaps a sentence dating from 1897 (Freud, 1950a, Draft M) in which 
he declares that ‘disregard of the characteristic of time is no doubt an essential 
distinction between activity in the preconsdous and unconsdous’. See also a hint 
in The Aetiology of Hysteria' (1896c). The point is indirectly alluded to in The 
hatrpretaikm of Dreams (1900a), P.F.L., 4, 733-4, but the first explicit published 
mention of it seems to have been in a footnote added in 1907 to The Psycho 
pathology of Everyday Life (19016), ibid., 5, 339 n, !. Another passing allusion 
occurs in a footnote to the paper on narcissism (p. 91 above). Freud returned 
to the question more than once in his later writings; particularly in Beyond the 
Phasure Principle (1920,t;), p. 299 below, and in Lecture 31 of the Ncic Introductory 
Lmures (1933a). P.F.L., 2, 106.] 

3. [Cf. Section 8 of ‘The Two Principles of Mental Functioning’ (19116), 
pp 42-3 above. ‘Reality-testing’ is dealt with at some length in the next paper 
(p 239 ff. below).] 

4. We are reserving for ,i different context the mention of another notable 
privilege of the Ucs. [Freud clarified this in a letter to Groddeck of 5 June 1917 
In my ess.iy on the Ucs. which you mention you will find an inconspicuous 
note: “We arc reserving for a different context the mention of another notable 
privilege of the U«.” 1 will divulge to you what this note refers to: the assertion 
that the unconsdous act exerts on somatic processes an influence of intense 
plastic power which the coo an can never do (FtcvkI, 1960a 
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Unconsaous processes only become cognizable by us under 
the conditions of dreaming and of neurosis - that is to say, when 
processes of the higher, Pcs., system are set back to an earlier 
stage by being lowered (by regression). In themselves they can- 
not be cognized, indeed are even incapable of carrying on their 
existence; for the system Ucs. is at a very early moment overlaid 
by the Pcs. which has taken over access to consciousness and to 
motility. Discharge from the system Ucs. passes into somatic 
innervation that leads to development of affect; but even this 
path of discharge is, as we have seen [p. 180 f ], contested by 
the Pcs. By itself, the system Ucs. would not in normal con- 
ditions be able to bring about any expedient muscular acts, with 
the exception of those already organized as reflexes. 

The full significance of the characteristics of the system Ud 
described above could only be appreciated by us if we were to 
contrast and compare them with those of the system. Pcs. But 
this would take us so far afield that I propose that we should 
once more call a halt and not undertake the comparison of the 
two till we can do so in connection with our discussion of the 
higher system.^ Only the most pressing points of all will be 
mentioned at this stage. 

The processes of the system Pcs. display - no matter whether 
they are already conscious or only capable of becoming con- 
saous - an inhibition of the tendency of cathected ideas towards 
discharge. When a process passes from one idea to another, the 
first idea retains a part of its cathexis and only a small portion 
undergoes displacement. Displacements and condensations such 
as happen in the primary process are excluded or very much 
restricted. This circumstance caused Breuer to assume the exist- 
ence of two different states of cathectic energy in mental life- 
one in which the energy is tonically ‘bound’ and the other in 
which it is freely mobile and presses towards discharge.^ In my 
opinion this distinction represents the deepest insight we have 
gamed up to the present into the nature of nervous energy, and 
I do not see how we can avoid making it, A metapsychological 

1. [A probable reterence to the lost paper on consciousness.]. 

2. Cf foo TXJtc 2 on p 190 
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presentation would most urgently call for further discussion at 
this point, though perhaps that would be too daring an under- 
taking as yet. 

Further, it devolves upon the system Pcs. to make commu- 
nication possible between the different ideational contents so 
that they can influence one another, to give them an order in 
time,' and to sec up a censorship or several censorships; ‘reality- 
testing’ too, and the reality principle, are in its province. Con- 
scious memory, moreover, seems to depend wholly on the Pcs ^ 
This should be clearly distinguished from the memory-traces m 
which the experiences of the Ucs. are fixed, and probably cor- 
responds to a special registration such as we proposed (but later 
rejected) to account for the relation of conscious to unconscious 
ideas [p. 176 ff.]. In this connection, also, we shall find means 
for putting an end to our oscillations in regard to the naming 
of the higher system - which we have hitherto spoken of indif- 
ferently, sometimes as the Pcs. and sometimes as the Cs. 

Nor will it be out of place here to utter a warning against any 
over-hasty generalization of what we have brought to light con- 
cerning the distribution of the various mental functions between 
the two systems. We are describing the state of affairs as it 
appears in the adult human being, in whom the system Ucs 
operates, strictly speaking, only as a preliminary stage of the 
higher organization. The question of what the content and con- 
nections of that system are during the development of the indi- 
vidual, and of what significance it possesses in animals - these 
are points on which no conclusion can be deduced from our 
description: they must be investigated independently.^ More- 
over, in human beings we must be prepared to find possible 
pathological conditions under which the two systems alter, or 
even exchange, both their content and their characteristics, 

1. [There is a him at the mechanisen by which the Pcs. effects this in the 
penultimate paragraph of Freud’s paper on the ‘Mystic Writing-Pad' (i925a) 
pp: 433-4 below. I 

2. jCf. above, p, 91 M. - In the 1915 edition only, this read ‘Cr’,] 

3. [One of the very few remarks made by Freud on the meta psychology of 

animals will be found at the end of Chapter 1 of his of Psycho- Amlysis 

I940d 
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It would nevertheless be wrong to imagine that the Ucs. remains 
at rest while the whole work of the mind is performed by the 
Pcs. - that the Ucs. is something finished with, a vestigial organ, 
a residuum from the process of development. It is wrong also 
to suppose that communication between the two systems is con- 
fined to the act of repression, with the Pcs. casting everything 
that seems disturbing to it into the abyss of the Ucs. On the 
contrary, the Ucs. is alive and capable of development and main- 
tains a number of other relations with the Pcs., amongst them 
that of co-operation. In brief, it must be said that the Ucs. is 
continued into what are known as derivatives, ‘ that it is access- 
ible to the impressions of life, that it constantly influences the 
Pcs., and is even, for its part, subjected to influences from the 
Pa. 

Study of the derivatives of the Ucs. will completely disappoint 
our expectations of a schematically clear-cut distinction between 
the two psychical systems. This will no doubt give rise to dis- 
satisfaction with our results and will probably be used to cast 
doubts on the value of the way in which we have divided up the 
psychical processes. Our answer is, however, that we have no 
other aim but that of translating into theory the results of obser- 
vation, and we deny that there is any obligation on us to achieve 
at our first attempt a well-rounded theory which will commend 
Itself by its simplicity. We shall defend the complications of our 
theory so long as we find that they meet the results of obser- 
vation, and we shall not abandon our expectations of being led 
in the end by those very complications to the discovery of a state 
of affairs which, while simple iti itself, can account for all the 
complications of reality. 

Among the derivatives of the Ucs. instinctual impulses, of the 
sort we have described, there are some which unite in them- 


1. [See ‘Repr^sion’, p. 149.1 
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selves characters of an opposite kind. On the one hand, they are 
highly organized, free from self-contradiction, have made use 
of every acquisition of the system Cs. and would hardly be dis- 
tinguished in our judgement from the formations of chat system 
On the other hand they are unconscious and are incapable of 
becoming conscious. Thus qualitatively they belong to the sys- 
tem Pcs.y hut factually to the Ucs. Their origin is what decides 
their fate. We may compare them with individuals of mixed race 
who, taken all round, resemble white men, but who betray their 
coloured descent by some striking feature or other, and on that 
account are excluded from society and enjoy none of the privi- 
leges of white people. Of such a nature are those phantasies of 
normal people as well as of neurotics which we have recognized 
as preliminary stages in the formation both of dreams and of 
symptoms and which, in spite of their high degree of organiz- 
ation, remain repressed and therefore cannot become conscious ^ 
They draw near to consciousness and remain undisturbed so 
long as they do not have an intense cathexis, but as soon as they 
exceed a certain height of cathexis they are thrust back. Substi- 
tutive formations, too, are highly organized derivatives of the 
Ucs. of this kind; but these succeed in breaking through into 
consciousness, when circumstances are favourable - for exam- 
ple, if they happen to join forces with an anticathexis from the 
Pc?. 

When, elsewhere,^ we come to examine more closely the pre- 
conditions for becoming conscious, we shall be able to find a 
solution of some of the difficulties that arise at this juncture 
Here it seems a good plan to look at things from the angle of 
consciousness, in contrast to our previous approach, which was 
upwards from the Ucs. To consciousness the whole sum of 
psychical processes presents itself as the realm of the precon- 
scious. A very great part of this preconscious originates in the 
unconscious, has the character of its derivatives and is subjected 
to a censorship before it can become conscious. Another part of 

1. [This question is elaborated in a footnote added in 1920 to Section 5 of the 
third of Freud's Three Essays (1905(1), P.F.L., 7, 149 n, 1,] 

Z lAnotlier probable reference to the lost paper on consciousness.] 
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the Pcs. IE capable of becoming consaous without any censor 
ship. Here we come upon a contradiction of an earlier assump- 
tion. In discussing the subject of repression we were obliged to 
place the censorship which is decisive for becoming conscious 
between the systems Ucs. and Pcs. [p. 175], Now it becomes 
probable that there is a censorship between the Pcs. and the Cs ‘ 
Nevertheless we shall do well not to regard this complication 
as a difficulty, but to assume that to every transition from one 
system to that immediately above it (that is, every advance to 
a higher stage of psychical organization) there corresponds a 
new censorship. This, it may be remarked, does away with the 
assumption of a continuous laying down of new registrations 
[p 176], 

The reason for all these difficulties is to be found in the cir- 
cumstance that the attribute of being conscious, which is the 
only characteristic of psychical processes that is directly pre- 
sented to us, is in no way suited to serve as a criterion for the 
differentiation of systems. [Cf. p. 174 above,] Apart from the 
fact that the conscious is not always conscious but also at times 
latent, observation has shown that much that shares the charac- 
teristics of the system Pcs. does not become conscious; and we 
learn in addition that the act of becoming conscious is dependent 
on the attention of the Pcs. being turned in certain directions,^ 

1. [See p, 175. The point had already been raised by Freud in Chapter VII 
(F) of Tfie Interpretation of Dreams (1900fl), P.F.L,, 4, 775-6 and 779. It is 
discussed at greater length below, pp. 197-8.] 

2. [Literally; 'we learn in addition that becoming conscious is restricted by 
certain directions of its attention. ’ The ‘its’ almost certainly refers to the Pa. This 
’■ather obscure sentence would probably be clearer if we possessed the lost paper 
on consciousness. The gap here is particularly tantalizing, as it seems likely that 
the reference is to a discussion of the function of ’attention’ - a subject on which 
Freud’s later writings throw very little light. There are two or three passages 
in The Interpretation of Dreams (1900a) which seem relevant in this connection 
’The excitatory processes occurring in [the preconscious] can enter consciousness 
without further impediment provided that certain other conditions are fulfilled 
for instance . . . that the function which can only be described as “attention’ 
IS distributed in a particular way’ (P.F.L., 4, 690). ‘Becoming conscious is con- 
nected with the application of a particular psychical function, that of attention’ 
(ibid.. 751). ‘The system Pts- not merely bars access to consciousness h also 
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Hcncc CQnsc_Dusncss stands in no simple relation either to the 
different systems or to repression. The truth is that it is not only 
the psychically repressed that remains alien to consciousness, but 
also some of the impulses which dominate our ego — something, 
therefore, that forms the strongest functional antithesis to the 
repressed. The more we seek to win our way to a meta- 
psychoiogical view of mental life, the more we must learn to 
emancipate ourselves from the importance of the symptom of 
‘being conscious’.' 

So long as wc still cling to this belief we see our generaliz- 
ations regularly broken through by exceptions. On the one hand 
we find that derivatives of the Ucs.~ become conscious as sub- 
stitutive formations and symptoms - generally, it is true, after 
having undergone great distortion as compared with the uncon- 
scious, though often retaining many characteristics which call 
for repression. On the other hand, we find chat many precon- 
scious formations remain unconscious, though we should have 
expected that, from their nature, they might very well have 
become conscious. Probably in the latter case the stronger 
attraction of the Ucs. is asserting itself. We are led to look for 
the more important distinction as lying, not between the con- 
scious and the preconscious, but between the preconscious and 
the unconscious. The Ucs. is turned back on the frontier of the 

has at its disposal for distribution a mobile cathectic energy, a part of which 
!s familiar Co us in the form of attention’ {ibid., 776). In contrast to the paucity 
of allusions to the subject in Freud’s later writings, the ‘Project’ of 1895 treats 
of attention at great length and regards it as one of the principal forces at work 
in the mental apparatus {Freud, 1950<(, especially Section 1 of Part III). He there 
(as well as in his paper on ‘The Two Principles of Mental Functioning’, 191 U 
see p. 39 above) relates it in particular to the function of ‘reality-testing’. See the 
Editor's Note to ‘A Metapsychological Supplement to the Theory of Dreams 
(below, p. 226), where the relation of attention to the system Pept is 
considered. ] 

1. [The complication discussed in this paragraph was reinforced by Freud at 
the end of Chapter I of The Ego anti the Id (19236), p. 356 below, and in the 
following chapter he propounded his new structural picture of the mind, which 
so greatly simplified his whole description of its workings.] 

2. [All the German editions read 'Vhu>’ {Pcs.). It seems probable that this is 
a misprint for ‘Uhw’ {Ucs.). This is confirmed by an inspection of the MS ] 
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Pcs by die censorship, but dcnvativcs of the Ucs. can arcum 
vent this censorship, achieve a high degree of organization and 
reach a certain intensity of cathexis in the Pcs. When, however, 
this intensity is exceeded and they try to force themselves into 
consciousness, they are recognized as derivatives of the Ucs. and 
are repressed afresh at the new frontier of censorship, between 
the Pcs, and the Cs. Thus the first of these censorships is exer- 
cised against the Ucs. itself, and the second against its Pcs. deriv- 
atives. One might suppose that in the course of individual 
development the censorship had taken a step forward. 

In psychoanalytic treatment the existence of the second 
censorship, located between the systems Pcs. and Cs., is proved 
beyond question. We require the patient to form numerous 
derivatives of the Ucs., we make him pledge himself to over- 
come the objections of the censorship to these preconscious 
formations becoming conscious, and by overthrowing thu 
censorship, we open up the way to abrogating the repression 
accompHshed by the earlier one. To this let us add that the 
existence of the censorship between the Pcs. and the Cs. teaches 
us that becoming conscious is no mere act of perception, but is 
probably also a hypercatkexis [cf. below, p. 207], a further 
advance in the psychical organization. 

Let us turn to the communications between the Ucs. and the 
other systems, less in order to establish anything new than m 
order to avoid omitting what is most prominent. At the roots 
of instinctual activity the systems communicate with one 
another most extensively. One portion of the processes which 
are there excited passes through the Ucs., as through a prepara- 
tory stage, and reaches the highest psychical development m 
the Cs. ; another portion is retained as Ucs. But the Ucs. is also 
affected by experiences originating from external perception 
Normally all the paths from perception to the Ucs. remain open, 
and only those leading on from the Ucs. are subject to blocking 
by repression. 

It is a very remarkable thing that the Ucs. of one human being 
can react upon that of another, without passing through the Cs 
This deserves closer mvestigation especially with a view to 
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finding out whether prcconsaous activity can be excluded as 
playing a part in it; but, descriptively speaking, the fact is incon- 
testable,’ 

The content of the system Pcs. (or Cs.) is derived partly from 
instinctual life (through the medium of the Ucs.), and partly 
from perception. !t is doubtful how far the processes of this sys- 
tem can exert a direct influence on the L7cs.; examination of path- 
ological cases often reveals an almost incredible independence 
and lack of susceptibility to influence on the part of the Ucs. A 
complete divergence of their trends; a total severance of the two 
systems, is what above all characterizes a condition of illness 
Nevertheless, psychoanalytic treatment is based upon an influ- 
encing of the Ucs. from the direction of the Cs., and at any rate 
shows that this, though a laborious task, is not impossible. The 
derivatives of the Ucs. which act as intermediaries between the 
two systems open the way, as we have already said [p. 198], 
towards accomplishing this. But we may safely assume that a 
spontaneously effected alteration in the Ucs. from the direction 
of the Cs. is a difficult and slow process. 

Co-operation between a preconscious and an unconscious 
impulse, even when the latter is intensely repressed, may come 
about if there is a situation in which the unconscious impulse 
can. act in the same sense as one of the dominant trends. The 
repression is removed in this instance, and the repressed activity 
IS admitted as a reinforcement of the one intended by the ego 
The unconscious becomes ego-syntonic in respect of this single 
conjunction without any change taking place in its repression 
apart from this. In this co-operation the influence of the Ucs is 
unmistakable; the reinforced tendencies reveal themselves as 
being nevertheless different from the normal; they make 
specially perfect functioning possible, and they manifest a resist- 
ance in the face of opposition which is similar to that offered, 
for instance, by obsessional symptoms, 

The content of the Ucs. may be compared with an aboriginal 
population in the mind. If inherited mental formations exist in 

I (Cf an pie of this in Freud (1913 j P F L. tO 136-8] 
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the human bong — something analogous to instinct’ m animals 
these constitute the nucleus of the Ucs. Later there is added to 
them what is discarded during childhood development as unser- 
viceable; and this need not differ in its nature from what is 
inherited. A sharp and final division between the content of the 
two systems does not, as a rule, take place till puberty. 

1. [The German word here is ‘Instinkt’, not the usual ‘Trieb’. (See Editor’s 
Note to ‘Instincts and their Vicissitudes’, p. 107 above.) - The question of the 
inheritance of mental formations was to be discussed by Freud soon afterwards 
in Lecture 23 of his Introductory Lectures (1916-17), P.F.L., 1, 407-9, and in his 
‘Wolf Man’ case history (19186), P.F.L., 9, 337.] 
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What we have put together in the preceding discussions is prob- 
ably as much as wc can say about the Ucs. so long as we only 
draw upon our knowledge of dream-life and the transference 
neuroses. It is certainly not much, and at some points it gives 
an impression of obscurity and confusion; and above all it offers 
Ub no possibility of co-ordinating or subsuming the Ucs. into 
any context with which we are already familiar, it is only the 
analysis of one of the aftccrions which we call narcissisCsc 
psychonciiroses that promises to furnish us with conceptions 
through which the enigmatic Ucs. will be brought more withm 
our reach and, as it were, made tangible. 

Since the piibiication of a work by Abraham (1908) - which 
chat conscientious author has attributed to my instigation - we 
have tried to base our characterization of Kraepelin’s ‘dementia 
praecox’ (Bleulcr’s ‘schizophrenia’) on its position with refer- 
ence to the antithesis between ego and object. In the transference 
neuroses (anxiety hysteria, conversion hysteria and obsessional 
neurosis) there was nothing to give special prominence to this 
antithesis. We knew, indeed, that frustration in regard to the 
obiccc brings on the outbreak of the neurosis and that the neur- 
osis involves a renunciation of the real object; we knew too that 
the libido chat is withdrawn from the real object reverts first to 
a phantasied object and then to one that had been repressed 
(introvcnsion).’ But in these disorders object-cathexis in general 
is retained with great energy, and more detailed examination of 
the process of repression has obliged us to assume that object- 
cathexis persists in the system Ucs. in spite of- or rather in con- 
sequence of - repression. [Cf- p. 148.] Indeed, the capacity for 
transference, of which we make use for therapeutic purposes in 
these affections, presupposes an unimpaired object-cathexis 

1 . [The process is described in detail in Section (j) of Freud’s paper on ‘Types 
oi Onsi-t of Neurosis' P.F.L.. M. 119-21.1 
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In the case of schizophrenia on the other hand we have been 
driven to the assumption that after the process of repression the 
libido that has been withdrawn does not seek a new object, but 
retreats into the ego; that is to say, that here the object-cathexts 
are given up and a primitive objectless condition of narcissism 
IS re-established. The incapacity of these patients for transference 
(so far as the pathological process extends), their consequent 
inaccessibility to therapeutic efforts, their characteristic repudi- 
ation of the external world, the appearance of signs of a hyper- 
cathexis of their own ego, the final outcome in complete apathy - 
all these clinical features seem to agree excellently with the 
assumption that their object-cathexes have been given up. As 
regards the relation of the two psychical systems to each other, 
all observers have been struck by the fact that in schizophrenia 
a great deal is expressed as being conscious which in the trans- 
ference neuroses can only be shown to be present in the Ucs. by 
psychoanalysis. But to begin with we were not able to establish 
any intelligible connection between the ego-object relation and 
the relationships of consciousness. 

What we are seeking seems to present itself in the following 
unexpected way. In schizophrenics we observe -- especially in 
the initial stages, which are so instructive - a number of changes 
in speech, some of which deserve to be regarded from a particular 
point of view. The patient often devotes peculiar care to his way 
of expressing himself, which becomes ‘stilted’ and ‘precious’ 
The construction of his sentences undergoes a peculiar dis- 
organization, making them so incomprehensible Co us that his 
remarks seem nonsensical. Some reference to bodily organs or 
innervations is often given prominence in the content of these 
remarks. To this may be added the fact that in such symptoms 
of schizophrenia as are comparable with the substitutive for- 
mations of hysteria or obsessional neurosis, the relation between 
the substitute and the repressed material nevertheless displays 
peculiarities which would surprise us in these two forms of 
neurosis. 

Dr Victor Tausk of Vienna has placed at my disposal some 
observations that he has made in the initial stages of schizo- 
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phrmia m a female patient, which arc partacuiarly valuable in 
that the patient was ready to explain her utterances herself.* 1 
will take two of his examples to illustrate the view I wish to put 
forward, and 1 have no doubt that every observer could easily 
produce plenty of such material. 

A patient of Tausk s, a girl who was brought to the clinic after 
3 quarrel with her lover, complained that her eyes were not right, 
they were twisted. This she herself explained by bringing forward 
a series of reproaches against her lover in coherent language 
‘She could not understand him at all, he looked different every 
time; he was a hypocrite, an eye-twister, ~ he had twisted her 
eyes; now she had twisted eyes; they were not her eyes any 
more; now she saw the world with different eyes.’ 

1 he patient's comments on her unintelligible remark have 
the value of an analysis, for they contain the equivalent of the 
remark expressed in a generally comprehensible form. They 
throw light at the same time on the meaning and the genesis of 
schizophrenic word-formation, t agree with Tausk in stressing 
in this example the point that the patient’s relation to a bodily 
organ {the eye) has arrogated to itself the representation of the 
whole content [of her thoughts). Here the schizophrenic utter- 
ance exhibits a hypochondriac trait: it has become ‘organ-speech' ’ 

A second communication by the same patient was as follows 
‘She w-as standing in church. Suddenly she felt a jerk; she had 
to change her position, as though somebody was putting her into a 
position, as though she was being put in a certain position.' 

Now came the analysis of this through a fresh series of 
reproaches against her lover. ‘He was common, he had made 
her common, too, though she was naturally refined. He had 
made her like himself by making her think that he was supenor 
to her; now she had become like him, because she thought 
she would be better if she were like him. He had ginen a faUe 

1 , [A paper referring to the same patient was later published by Tausk (1919) | 

2. iTlie German ' Augenverdrekef has the figurative meaning of.'deceiver | 

1. [O'. Freud’s discussion ofhypochondda in his paper on narcissism (1914f) 

above p 76 f*’' 1 
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mpTcss on of his position now bhe was just hke him (by idendf 
cation), ‘he had put her in a false position'. 

The physical movement of ‘changing her position’, Tausk 
remarks, depicted the words ‘putting her in a false position’ and 
her identification with her lover. I would call attention once 
more to the fact that the whole train of thought is dominated 
by the element which has for its content a bodily innervation 
(or, rather, the sensation of it). Furthermore, a hysterica! 
woman would, in the first example, have in fact convulsively 
twisted her eyes, and, in the second, have given actual jerks, 
instead of having the impulse to do so or the sensation of doing 
so and in neither example would she have any accompanying 
conscious thoughts, nor would she have been able to express 
any such thoughts afterwards. 

These two observations, then, argue in favour of what we 
have called hypochondriacal speech or ‘organ-speech’. But, 
what seems to us more important, they also point to something 
else, of which we have innumerable instances (for example, in 
the cases collected in Bleuler’s monograph [1911]) and which 
may be reduced to a definite formula. In schizophrenia words are 
subjected to the same process as that which makes the dream- 
images out of latent dream-thoughts - to what we have called 
the primary psychical process. They undergo condensation, and by 
means of displacement transfer their cathexes to one another in 
their entirety. The process may go so far that a single word, if 
It is specially suitable on account of its numerous connections, 
takes over the representation of a whole train of thought.* The 
works of Bleuler, Jung and their pupils offer a quantity of 
material which particularly supports this assertion.^ 

Before we draw any conclusion from impressions such as 
these, let us consider further the distinctions between the for- 

1. [The Interpretation of Dreams (1900ii) Chapter VII (E), P.F.L., 4, 7,'i3-5 ] 

2. The dream-work, too, occasionally treats words like things, and so creats 
very similar ‘schizophrenic’ utterances or neologisms. [See The ititeq>maii(m of 
Dreams (1900ii), Chapter VI (A), ibid., 4, 403 ff. A distinction between what 
happens in dreams and in schizophrenia is drawn, however, in ‘A Mctapsycho- 
logical Supplement to the Theory of Dreams’, pp. 236-7 below. 1 
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niAfion of substitutes in schizophrenia on the one hand, and in 
hysteria and obsessional neurosis on the other ~ subtle dis- 
tinctions which nevertheless make a strange impression. A 
patient whom 5 have at present under observation has allowed 
himself to be withdrawn from all the interests of life on account 
of a bad condition of the skin of his face. He declares that he has 
blackheads and deep holes in his face which everyone notices 
Analysis .shows that he is playing out his castration complex 
upon his skin. At first he worked at these blackheads remorse- 
lessly; and it gave him great satisfaction to squeeze them out, 
because, as he said, something spurted out when he did so. Then 
ht, began to tliink that a deep cavity appeared wherever he 
had got rid ot a blackhead, and he reproached himself most 
vehemently with having ruined his skin for ever by ‘constantly 
fiddling about with his hand’. Pressing out the content of the 
blackheads is clearly to him a substitute for masturbation. The 
cavity which then appears owing to his fault is the female gem- 
tal, s.e, the fulfilment of the threat of castration (or the phantasy 
representing that threat) provoked by his masturbating. This sub- 
stitutive formation has, in spite of its hypochondriacal charac- 
ter, con.sidcrablc resemblance to a hysterical conversion; and 
yet wc have a feeling that something different must be going on 
here, that a substitutive formation such as this cannot be attrib- 
uted to hysteria, even before we can say in what the difference 
consists. A tiny little cavity such as a pore of the skin would 
hardly be used by a hysteric as a symbol for the vagina, which 
he is otherwise ready to compare with every imaginable object 
that encloses a, hollow space. Besides, we should expect the 
multiplicity of these little cavities to prevent him from using 
them as a .substitute for the female genital. The same applies to 
the case of a young patient reported by Tausk some years, ago 
CO the Vienna Psycho-Analytical Society. This patient behaved 
m other respects exactly as though he were suffering from an 
obscs.sioiial neurosis; he cook hours to wash and dress, and so 
on. It was noticeable, however, that he was able to give the 
meaning of his inhibitions without any resistance. In putting on 
lis stockings, for instance, he was disturbed by the idea that he 
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must pull apart the stitches m the knitting, i.e. the holes, and 
to him every hole was a symbol of the female genital apertme. 
This again is a thing which we cannot attribute to an obsessional 
neurotic. Reitkr (1913) observed a patient of the latter sort, who 
also suffered from having to take a long time over putting on 
his stockings; this man, after overcoming his resistances, found 
as the explanation that his foot symbolized a penis, that putting 
on the stocking stood for a masturbatory act, and that he had 
to keep on pulling the stocking on and off, partly in order to 
complete the picture of masturbation, and partly in order to 
undo that act. 

If we ask ourselves what it is that gives the character of 
strangeness to the substitutive formation and the symptom m 
schizophrenia, we eventually come to realize that it is the pre- 
dominance of what has to do with words over what has to do 
with things. As far as the thing goes, there is only a very slight 
similarity between squeezing out a blackhead and an emission 
from the penis, and still less similarity between the innumerable 
shallow pores of the skin and the vagina; but in the former case 
there is, in both instances, a ‘spurting out’, while in the latter 
the cynical saying, ‘a hole is a hole’, is true verbally. What has 
dictated the substitution is not the resemblance between the 
things denoted but the sameness of the words used to express 
them. Where the two - word and thing - do not coincide, the 
formation of substitutes in schizophrenia deviates from that in 
the transference, neuroses, 

If now we put this finding alongside the hypothesis that in 
schizophrenia object-cathexes are given up, we shall be obliged 
to modify the hypothesis by adding that the cathexis of the word- 
presentations of objects is retained. What we have permissibly 
called the conscious presentation' of the object can now be split 

1 I'VorjieHan^.' This word has as a rule been translated above by ‘idea’. (Set 
above, p. 176 n. 2.) From this point till the end of the paper, ‘ Vorsteltiiti^i is 
uniformly translated by ‘presentation’, as are the cognate terms ‘word- 
presentation’ and ‘thing-presentation’. For other references to these terms, cf 
‘Mourning and Melancholia’ (1917e), p. 265 below, Chapter VI (A) of T/tt’ Intcr- 
pretatioK o/Dreams (1900d), P.F.L., 4, 403, and Chapter IV of the book on jokes 
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up into the presentation of the word and the presentation of the 
t/iiKt'j latter consists in the cathexis, if not of the direct 
memory-images of the thing, at least of remoter memory-traces 
derived from these. We now seem to know all at once what the 
difference is between a conscious and an unconscious presen- 
tation [see p. 178]. The two are not, as we supposed, different 
registrations of the same content in different psychical localities, 
nor yet ditterent functional states of cathexis in the same locality, 
but the conscious presentation comprises the presentation of 
the thing plus the presentation of the word belonging to it, 
while the unconscious presentation is the presentation of the 
thing alone. The system Ves, contains the thing-cathexes of 
the objects, the firstandcrueobject-cathexes;thesystemPcs. comes 
about by this thing-presencation being hypercathected through 
being linked with the word-presentations corresponding to it 
It is these hypercathexes, we may suppose, that bring about a 
higher psychical organization and make it possible for the pri- 
mary process to be succeeded by the secondary process which 
IS dominant in the Pcs. Now, too, we are in a position to state 
precisely what it is that repression denies to the rejected pre- 
sentation in the transference neuroses [p. 183]; what it denies to 
the presentation is translation into words which shall remain 
attached to the object. A presentation which is not put into 
words, or a psychical act which is not hypercathected, remains 
thereafter in the Ucs. in a state of repression. 

I should like to point out at what an early date we already 
possessed the insight which co-day enables us to understand one 
of the most striking characteristics of schizophrenia. In the last 
few pages of The Interpretation of Dreams, which was published 
in 1900, the view was developed that thought-processes, i e 
those acts of cathexis which are comparatively remote from per- 
ception, are in themselves without quality and unconscious, and 

(PJOSf), ibid,, 6, 167-8. - The disrinction between Vord-presentations’ and 
‘thing-presentations’ no donbt derives frocri Freud’s studies on the aphasias, and 
the matter was discussed at some length in his monograph on the subject (1891(i), 
though in somewhat different terminology. The relevant passage in that work 
has been translated below in Appendix C (p. 216), j 
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that they attain thar capaaty to beoamc consaous only through 
being linked with the residues of perceptions of ii^ords.’ But 
word-presentations, for their part too, are derived from sense- 
perceptions, in the same way as thing-presentations are; the 
question might therefore be raised why presentations of objects 
cannot become conscious through the medium of their cwn per- 
ceptual residues. Probably, however, thought proceeds in sys- 
tems so far remote from the original perceptual residues that 
they have no longer retained anything of the qualities of those 
residues, and, in order to become conscious, need to be rein- 
forced by new qualities. Moreover, by being linked with words, 
cathexes can be provided with quality even when they represent 
only relations between presentations of objects and are thus 
unable to derive any quality from perceptions. Such relations, 
which become comprehensible only through words, form a 
major parr of our thought-processes. As we can see, being 
linked with word-presentations is not yet the same thing as 
becoming conscious, but only makes it possible to become so, 
It IS therefore characteristic of the system Pcs. and of that system 
alone.^ With these discussions, however, wc have evidently 
departed from our subject proper and find ourselves plunged 
into problems concerning the preconscious and the conscious, 
which for good reasons we are reserving for separate treatment ^ 

As regards schizophrenia, which we only touch on here so far 
as seems indispensable for a general understanding of the L/cs., 
a doubt must occur to us whether the process here termed 
repression has anything at all in common with the repression 
which takes place in the transference neuroses. The formula that 
repression is a process which occurs between the systems Ua 

1. [Tfte Interpretolkn of DrMmj (t900a), P.F.L., 4, 778-9. See also ibid , 
729-30. This hypothesis had in fact been put forward {though not published) 
by Freud even earlier, in his ‘Project’ of 1895 (195Ge, towards the beginning of 
Section 1 of Part I!i), It had also been mentioned by hint more recently, in his 
paper on ‘The Two Principles of Mental Functioning’ (191 lii), see p, 39 above ] 

2. [Freud took up this subject again at the beginning of Chapter 11 of The E^o 
and the Id {19231i), . see p. 358 below.) 

3. [This seems likely to be another reference to the unpublished paper on 
consciousness. See. however, below, p. 240.) 
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and Pcs. (or Cs.), and results in keeping something at a distance 
from consciousness [p. 147], must in any event be modified, m 
order that it may also be able to include the case of detnenoa 
praccox and other narcissistic affections. But the ego’s a«empt 
at flight, which expresses itself in the withdrawal of the con- 
scious cathexis, nevertheless remains a factor common [to the 
two classes of neurosis]. The most superficial reflection shows 
us how much more radically and profoundly this attempt at 
flight, this flight of the ego, is put into operation in the nar- 
cissistic neuroses. 

If, in schizophrenia, this flight consists in withdrawal of 
instmctual cathexis from the points which represent the 
setous presentation of the object, it may seem strange that the 
part of the presentation of this object which belongs to the sys- 
tem Pcs. - namely, the word-presentations corresponding to it - 
should, oil the contrary, receive a more intense cathexis. We might 
rather expect that the word-presentation, being the preconscious 
part, would have to sustain the first impact of repression 
and that it would be totally uncathectable after repression 
had proceeded as far as the unconscious thing-presentations 
This, it is true, is difficult to understand. It turns out that the cath- 
exis of the word-presentation is not part of the act of repression, 
but represents the first of the attempts at recovery or cure 
which so conspicuously dominate the clinical picture of schizo- 
phrenia,^ These endeavours are directed towards regaining the 
lost object, and it may well be that to achieve this purpose they 
set off on a path that leads to the object via the verbal part of 
it, but then find themselves obliged to be content with words 
instead of things, It is a general truth that our mental activity 
moves in two opposite directions; either it starts from the 
instincts and passes through the system Ucs. to conscious 
thought-activity; or, beginning with an instigation from out- 
side, it passes through the system Cs. and Pcs. till it reaches the 
Ucs. cathexes of the ego and objects. This second path must, in 
spite of the repression which has taken place, remain traversable, 

1. {See Part III of Freud’s Schreber analysis P.F.t., 9, 209-10 and 

216 A further $cfrizoptnwW:anetnpt at recovery btaaitioned below p 230 
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and It lies open to some extent to the endeavours n-adc by the 
neurosis to regain its objects. When we think in abstractions 
there is a danger that we. may neglect the relations of words to 
..Itnconscious thing-presentations, and it must be confessed that 
lire expression and content of our philosophizing then begins to 
acquire an unwelcome resemblance to the mode of operation of 
schizophrenics.^ We may, on the other hand, attempt a charac- 
terization of tlic schizophrenic’s mode of thought by saying 
that he treats concrete things as though they were abstract. 

If we have made a true assessment of the nature of the Ucs. 
and have correctly defined the difference between an uncon- 
scious and a preconscious presentation, then our rc-scarchcs will 
inevitably bring us back from many other points to this same 
piece of insight. 

t. [Freud hid already made this point at the end of the second essay in 7 wem 
and Taboo (1912-13), P.EL., 13, 130.J 
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FREUD AND EWALD HERING 


Amcjng Freud s seniors in Vienna was the physiologist Ewald 
Bering (1834-1918), who, as we learn from Dr Jones (1953, 
244), offered the young man a post as his assistant at Prague, 
this was probably while Freud was still working at Briicke’s 
Physiological Institute, most likely in 1882; Bering went to 
Prague as Professor Ordinarius in 1870, An episode some forty 
years later seems to suggest, as Ernst Kris (1956) pointed out, 
that Bering's influence may have contributed to Freud’s views 
on the unconscious. {Cf. above, p. 162.)' In 1880 Samuel Butler 
published his Unconsdous Memory. This included a translation of 
a lecture delivered by Bering in 1870, ‘Uber das Gedachtnis als 
eine allgemeinc Funkdon der organisierten Materie’ ('On Mem- 
ory as a Universal Function of Organized Matter’), with which 
Butler found himself in general agreement. A book with the title 
The Vruonscious, by Israel Levine, was published in England m 
1923; and a German translation of it by Anna Freud appeared 
m 1926. One section of it, however (Part I, Section 13), which 
deals with Samuel Butler, was translated by Freud himself. The 
author, Levine, though he mentioned Bering’s lecture, was 
more concerned with Butler than with Bering, and in that con- 
nection (on page 34 of the German translation) Freud added a 
footnote as follows:- 

'German readers, familiar with this lecture of Bering’s and 
regarding it as a masterpiece, would not, of course, be inclined 
to bring into the foreground the considerations based on it by^ 
Butler. Moreover, some pertinent remarks are to be found m 

1 . [In Biyond the Pleasure Principle (1920j), another reference to Ewald Henilg: 
suggest!! that his ideas may also have contributed to Frefid’s theory of the dqal-: 
isnc classification of the instincts. See below, p. 322.) 
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Hcnng which allow psychology c.ic nghc to assume the exist- 
ence of unconscious mental activity: “Who could hope to dis- 
entangle the fabric of our inner life with its thousandfold 
complexities, if we were willing to pursue its threads only so 
far as they traverse consciousness? . . . Chains such as these of 
unconscious material nervc-proccsses, which end in a link 
accompanied by a conscious perception, have been described as 
‘unconscious trains of ideas’ and ‘unconscious inferences’; and 
from the standpoint of psychology this can be justified. For the 
mind would often slip through' the fingers of psychology, if 
psychology refused to keep a hold on the mind’s unconscious 
states.” [Hering, 1870, 11 and 13.]' 


k. 
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PSYCHO-PHYSICAL PARALLELISM 


[k has bcen..pointcd out above (p. 163) that Freud’s earlier views 
on the relation between the mind and the nervous system were 
greatly influenced by Hughlings Jackson. This is particularly 
shown by the following passage extracted from his monograph 
on aphasia (1891/), 56—8). It is especially instructive to compare 
the last sentences on the subject of latent memories with Freud’s 
btcr position. In order to preserve a uniform terminology, a 
new translation has been made.] 

After this digression we return to the consideration of aphasia 
We may recall that on the basis of Meynert’s teachings the the- 
ory has grown up that the speech apparatus consists of distinct 
cortical centres in whose cells the word-presentations are con- 
tained, these centres being separated by a functionless cortical 
region, and linked together by white fibres (associative fasci- 
culi), The question may at once be raised whether a hypothesis 
of this kind, which encloses presentations in nerve cells, can 
possibly be correct and permissible. I think not. 

The tendency of earlier periods in medicine was to localize 
whole mental faadries, as they are defined by psychological 
nomenclature, in certain regions of the brain. By contrast, there- 
fore, it was bound to seem a great advance when Wernicke 
declared that only the simplest psychical elements, the different 
sensory presentarions, could legitimately be localized - localized 
at the central termination of the peripheral nerve which has 
received the impression. But shall we not be making the same 
mistake in principle, whether what we are trying to localize is 
a complicated concept, a whole mental activity, or a psychical 
element? Is it justifiable to take a nerve fibre, which for the 
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whole length of its course has been a purely physiological struc- 
ture and has been subject to purely physiological modificadons, 
and to plunge its end info the sphere of the mind and to fit this 
end out with a presentation or a mnemic image? If ‘will’, ‘intel- 
ligence’, and 30 on, are recognized as being psychological 
technical terms to which very complicated states of affairs 
correspond in the physiological world, can we feel any more 
sure that a ‘simple sensory presentation’ is anything other than 
a technical term of the same kind? 

It is' probable that the chain of physiological events in the 
nervous system does not stand in a causal connection with the 
psychical events. The physiological events do not cease as soon 
as the psychical ones begin; on the contrary, the physiological 
chain continues. What happens is simply that, after a certain 
point of time, each (or some) of its links has a psychical phenom- 
enon corresponding to it. Accordingly, the psychical is a pio~ 
cess parallel to the physiological — ‘a dependent concomitant’ ' 

I know quite well that I cannot accuse the people whose views 
r am here disputing of having executed this jump and change 
in their scientific angle of approach [i.e. from the physiological 
to the psychological] without consideration. They obviously 
mean nothing else than that the physiological modification of 
the nerve fibres which accompanies sensory excitation produces 
another modification in the central nerve cell, and that this latter 
modification becomes the physiological correlate of the ‘pres- 
entation’. Since they can say a great deal more about presen- 
tations than about the modifications, of which no phy.siolog!taI 
characterization whatever has yet been reached and which are 
unknown, they make use of the elliptical statement that the 
presentation is localized in the nerve cell. This way of putting 
matters, however, at once leads to a confusion between the two 
things, which need have no resemblance to each other. In 
psychology a simple presentation is something elementary for 
us, which we can sharply distinguish from its connections with 
other presentations. This leads us to suppose that the physio- 


^ ffn English 'n the o-igmaL The ph"asc is from Hughlnigs JadcHHl ‘ 
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logi a] corrc ace of die presenuaon lc the modificaaon that 
originates from the excited nerve fibre with its termination at 
the centre - is something simple too, which can be localized at 
a particular point. To draw a parallel of this kind is of course 
entirely unjustifiable, the characteristics of the modification 
must be established on their own account and independently of 
tneir psychological counterpart.^ 

What, then, is the physiological correlate of a simple pres- 
entation or of the same presentation when it recurs? Clearly 
nothing static, but something in the nature of a process. This 
process admits of localization. It starts from a particular point 
in the cortex and spreads from there over the whole cortex or 
along certain tracts. When this process is completed, it leaves a 
niodification behind in the cortex that has been affected by it - 
the possibility of remembering. It is highly doubtful whether 
there is anything psychical chat corresponds to this modification 
either, Our consciousness shows nothing of a sort to justify, 
from the psychical point of view, the name of a ‘latent mnemic 
imago’. But whenever the same state of the cortex is provoked 
again, the psychical aspect comes into being once more as a 
mncmic image 

1. Hughlings Jarkson has giv«i the most emphatic warning against con- 
fusions of this kind hofwecsi the physical and the psychical in the process of 
speech: ‘in al! oiir studies of di.sea.ses of the nervous system we must be on our 
guard against titc fallacy that what are physical states in lower centres fine away 
into psychical states in higher centres; that, for example, vibrations of sensory 
nerves becoiUe scusatuHis, or that somehow or another an idea produces a move- 
ment.' (1878, .ml 
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WORDS AND THINGS 


[The final section of Freud’s paper on ‘The Unconscious’ seems 
to have roots in his early monograph on aphasia (1891&). It may 
be of interest, therefore, to reproduce here a passage from that 
work which, though not particularly easy to follow in itself, 
nevertheless throws light on the assumptions chat underlay some 
of Freud’s later views. The passage has the further incidental 
interest of presenting Freud in the very unusual position of talk- 
ing in the technical language of the ‘academic’ psychology of the 
later nineteenth century. The passage here quoted follows after 
a train of destructive and constructive anatomical and physio- 
logical argument which has led Freud to a hypothetical scheme 
of neurological functioning wliich he describes as the ‘speech 
apparatus’. It must be noted, however, that there is an important 
and perhaps confusing difference between the terminology 
Freud uses here and in ‘The Unconscious’. What he here calls 
the ‘object-presentation’ is what in ‘The Unconscious’ he calls 
the ‘ching-presentation’; while what in ‘The Unconscious’ he 
calls the ‘object-presentation’ denotes a complex made up of the 
combined ‘thing-presentadon’ and ‘word-presentation’ -■ a com- 
plex which has no name given to it in the Aphasia passage. The 
translation has been made specially for this occasion, since, for 
terminological reasons, the published one was not entirely 
adapted to the present purpose. As in the last section of ‘The 
Unconscious’, we have here always used the word ‘presentation’ 
to render the German ‘ Vorstellmg' , while ‘image’ stands for the 
German The passage runs from p. 74 to p. 81 of the 

onginal German edition.] 

I now propose to consider what hypotheses are required to 
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explain disturbances of speech on the basis of a speech apparatus 
constructed in this manner - in other words, what the study of 
disturbance of speech teaches us about the function of this 
apparatus. In doing so I shall keep the psychological and 
tfiiiatoulical sides ot the question as separate as possible 

From the point of view of psychology the unit of the function 
of speech is the word , a complex presentation, which proves 
to be a combination put together from auditory, visual and 
kinaesthetic elements, Wc owe our knowledge of this combi- 
nation to pathology, which .shows us that in organic lesions of 
the apparatus of speech a disintegration of speech takes place 
along the lines on which the combination is put together. We 
shall thus expect Co tind that the absence of one of these elements 
ot the word-presentation will prove to be the most important 
indication for enabling us to arrive at a localization of the dis- 
ease. Four components of the word-presentation are usually 
distinguished: the ‘sound-image’, the ‘visual letter-image', the 
‘motor speech-image’ and the ‘motor writing-image’. This 
combination, however, turns out to be more complicated when 
one enters into the probable process of association that takes 
place in each of the various activities of speech;- 

(I) Wc learn to speak by associating a 'sound-image of a 
word’ with a ‘sense of the innervation of a word’.’ After we 
have spoken, we arc also in posses.sion of a 'motor specch- 
picscntation’ (centripct-al sensations from the organs of speech), 
so tliat, in a motor respect, the ‘word’ is doubly determined for 
us. t.)t the two dccerniining elements the first - the innervatory 
word-presentation - seems to have the least value from a psycho- 
logical point of view, indeed its appearance at all as a psychical 
factor may be disputed. In addition to this, after speaking, w'c 
icceivc a ‘sound-image’ of the spoken word. So long as we have 

1, l‘I( was once supposed that actively initiated movements involved a pecu- 
liar sort of sensation connected directly with the discharge of nervous impulses 
from the motor areas of the brain to the muscles . . , The existence of this 
‘ intiLTvation-sense”. or .sense of energy put forth, is now generally denied ’ 
Stout 2.SB). This last remark is confirmed by Freud a few lines lower 

down 
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not developed our power of speech very far, this second sound 
image need not be the same as the first one, but only associated 
with it. ^ At this stage of speech-development - that ot caily 
childhood - we make use of a language constructed by our- 
selves. We behave in this like motor aphasics, for we associate 
a variety of extraneous verba! sounds with a single one produced 
by ourselves. 

(2) We learn to speak the language of other people by endeav- 
ouring to make the sound-image produced by ourselves as like 
as possible to the one which gave rise to our speech-innervation 
We learn in this way to ‘repeat’ - to ‘say after’ another person 
When we juxtapose, words in connected speech, we hold back 
the innervation of the next word till the sound-image or the 
motor speech-presentation (or both) of the preceding word has 
reached us. The security of our speech is thus overdetermined,’ 
and can easily stand the loss of one or ocher of the determining 
factors. On the other hand, a loss of the correction exercised 
by the second sound-image and by the motor speech-image 
explains some of the peculiarities of paraphasia, both physio- 
logical and pathological. 

(3) We learn to spell by linking the visual images of the . letters 
with new sound-images, which, for their part, must remind us 
of verbal sounds which we already know. We at once ‘repeat’ 
the sound-image that denotes the letter; so that letters, too, are 
seen to be determined by two sound-images which coincide, and 
two motor presentations which correspond to each other. 

(4) We learn to read by linking up in accordance with cer- 
ram rules the succession of innervatory and motor word- 
presentations which we receive when we speak separate letters, 
so that new motor word-presentations arise. As soon as we have 
spoken these new word-presentations aloud, we discover from 

1 [The second sound-image is the sound-image of the word spoken by our- 
selves, and the first one is that of the word we are imitating (the sound-image 
mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph).] 

2 [In German ‘uherbestimmi’ . The synonymous term ‘Hherdetmtimierl’ is the 
one used so frequentiy in Freud’s later writings to express the notion of multiple 
causation. Cf. P.F.L.. 3. 2S9-90 a.) 
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th r sou id in that the two motor mages and so nd 
images which we have received in this way have long been 
familiar to us and arc identical with the images used in speaking 
We then associate the meaning which was attached to the pri- 
mary verbal sounds with the speech-images which have been 
acquired by spelling. We now read with understanding. If what 
was spoken primarily was a dialect and not a literary language, 
the motor and sound-images of the words acquired through 
spelling have to be super-associated with the old images; thus 
we have to learn a new language - a task which is facilitated by 
the similarity between the dialect and the literary language. 

It will be seen from this description of learning to read that 
It IS a very complicated process, in which the course of the 
associations must repeatedly move backwards and forwards. We 
shall also be prepared to find that disturbances of reading in 
aphasia are bound to occur in a great variety of ways. The only 
thing that decisively indicates a lesion in the visual element of 
reading is a disturbance in the reading of separate letters. The com- 
hmation of letter.s into a word takes place during transmission to 
the speech-tract and will thus be abolished in motor aphasia. An 
uitderstandin^ of what is read is arrived at only through the 
medium of tlie sound-images produced by the words that have 
been spoken, or through the medium of the motor word-images 
that arose in speaking. It is therefore seen to be a function that 
IS extinguished not only where there are motor lesions, but also 
where there are acoustic ones. Understanding what is read is fur- 
ther seen to be a function independent of the actual performance 
of reading. Anyone can discover from self-observation that 
there are several kinds of reading, in some of which we do with- 
out an understanding of what is read. When I am reading proofs 
with a view to paying special attention to the visual images of 
the letters and other typographical signs, the sense of what I read 
escapes me so completely that I have to read the proofs through 
again specially, if I want to correct the style. When, on the other 
hand, I am reading a book that interests me, a novel, for 
instance, I overlook all the misprints; and it may happen that the 
names of the characters in ir leave only a confused impression 
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on my mmd ~ a recollection, perhaps, that they arc long or 
short, or contain some unusual letter, such as an ‘x’ or a ‘z’ 
When I have to read aloud, and have to pay particular attention 
to the sound-images of my words and the intervals between 
them, 1 am once more in danger of concerning myself too little 
with the meaning of the words; and as soon as I get tired I read 
in such a way that, though other people can still understand 
what i am reading, 1 myself no longer know what i have read 
These are phenomena of divided attention, which arise precisely 
here because an understanding of what is read only comes about 
in such a very circuitous way. If the process of reading itselt 
offers difficulties, there is no longer any question of understand- 
ing. This is made clear by analogy with our behaviour when we 
are learning to read; and we must be careful not to regard the 
absence of understanding as evidence of the interruption of a 
tract. Reading aloud is not to be regarded as a process in any 
way different from reading to oneself, apart from the fact that 
It helps to divert attention from the sensory part of the process 
of reading. 

(5) We learn to write by reproducing the visual images of the 
letters by means of innervatory images of the hand, till the same 
or similar visual images appear. As a rule, the writing images 
are only similar to, and super-associated with, the reading 
images, since what we learn to read is print and what we 
learn to write is hand-writing. Writing proves to be a compara- 
tively simple process and one that is not so easily disturbed as 
reading. 

(6) It is to be assumed that later on, too, we carry out these 
different functions of speech along the same associative paths as 
those along which we learnt them. At this later stage, abbrevi- 
ations and substitutions may occur, but it is not always easy 
to say what their nature is. Their importance is diminished by 
the consideration that in cases of organic lesion the apparatus of 
speech will probably be damaged to some extent as a whole and 
be compelled Co return to the modes of association which arc 
pnmary, well-established and lengthier. As regards reading, the 
‘visual word-image’ undoubtedly makes its influence felt with 
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pnctised readers, so that individual words (particularly proper 
names) can be read even without spelling them. 

A word is thus a complex presentation consisting of the 
images enumerated above; or, to put it in another way, there 
corresponds to the word a complicated associative process into 
which the elements of visual, acoustic and kinaesthetic origin 
enumerated above enter together. 

A word, however, acquires its meaning by being linked to an 
‘object-presentation’,' at all events if we restrict ourselves to a 
consideration of substantives. The object-presentation itself is 
once again a complex of associations made up of the greatest 
variety of visual, acoustic, tactile, kinaesthetic and other pres- 
entations, Philosophy tells us that an object-presentation consists 
in nothing more chan this - that the appearance of there being 
a ‘thing’ to whose various ‘attributes’ these sense-impressions 



Psychological Diagram of a 'Word-Presentation 


The word-presentation is shown as a closed complex of presentations 
whereas the object-presentation is shown as ah open one. The word-presentation 
is not linked to the object-presentation by all its constituent elements, but onl-v 
by us sound-image. Among the object-associations, it is the visual ones which 
stand for the object, in the same kind of way as the sound-image stands for the 
word. The connections linking the sound-image of the word with object- 
associations other than the visual ones are not indicated. 


The hing-p ration of he paper on Fhc Unoonscious (p 206 fF 
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bear witness is merely due to the fact chat n enum 
erating the sense-imprcssions which we have received from an 
object, we also assume the possibility of there being a large 
number of further impressions in the same chain of associations 
(J. S. Mil])d The object-presentation is thus seen to be one 
which is not closed and almost one which cannot be closed, 
while the word-presentation is seen to be something closed, 
even though capable of extension. 

The pathology of disorders of speech leads us to assert that 
the word-presentation is linked at its sensory end (by its somd-images) 
with the object-presentation. We thus arrive at the existence of two 
classes of disturbance of speech: (!) A first-order aphasia, verbal 
aphasia, in which only the associations between the separate 
elements of the word-presentation are disturbed; and (2) a 
second-order aphasia, asymbolic aphasia, in which the association 
between the word-presentation and the object-presentation is 
disturbed. 

I use the term ‘asymbolia’ in a sense other than that in which 
It has been ordinarily used since Finkelnburg,^ because the 
relation between word [-presentation] and object-presentation 
rather than that between object and object-presentation seems 
to me to deserve to be described as a ‘symbolic’ one. For dis- 
turbances in the recognition of objects, which Finkelnburg 
classes as asymbolia, I should like to propose the term ‘agnosia’ 
It IS possible that ‘agnostic’ disturbances (which can only occur 
in cases of bilateral and extensive cortical lesions) may also entail 
a disturbance of speech, since all incitements to spontaneous 
speaking arise from the field of object-associations. I should call 
such disturbances of speech third-order aphasias or agnostic 
aphasias. Clinical observation has in fact brought to our knowl- 
edge a few cases which require to be viewed in this way. . 


1. Ct, J. S. Mill, A System of Logic (1843), 1, Book E, Chapter 111, also Ah 
Examinatio)! of Sir Wtlliam Hamilton’s Philosophy {1865). 

2. Quoted by Spamer (1876). [The term was introduced by Finkelnburg 
a870).j 
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EDITOR S NOTE 


METAPSYCHOLOGISCHE ERGANZUNG ZUR 
TRAUMLEHRE 


(a) German EotTioNS: 

1917 Int. Z. PsychoanaL, 4 (6), 277-87. 

1924 Gesdmmelte Schrijien, 5, 520-34. 

1946 Gesammelte Werke, 10, 412-26. 

(b) English Translations: 
‘Metapsychological Supplement to the Theory of Dreams’ 

1925 Collected Papers, 4, 137-51. (Tr. C. M. Baines.) 

1957 Standard Edition, 14, 217-35. (Translation, based on that 
of 1925, but very largely rewritten.) 

The present edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with some editorial modifications. 


This paper, together with the next one (‘Mourning and 
Melancholia’), seems to have been written over a period of 
eleven days between 23 April and 4 May 1915. It was not pub- 
lished until two years later. As its title implies, it is essentially 
an application of Freud’s newly-stated theoretical scheme to the 
hypotheses put forward in Chapter VII of The Interpretation of 
Dreams (1900(3). But it resolves itself largely into a discussion 
of the effects produced by the state of sleep on the different 
‘systems’ of the mind. And this discussion in turn is mainly 
concentrated on the problem of hallucination and on an 
investigation of how it is that in our normal state we are able 
to distinguish between phantasy and reality. 

Freud had been occupied by this problem from early times 
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Much space was devoted to it n 1 s I rojccT ot 189 d (Fr ud 
1950ci, especially in Part 1, Sections 15 and 16, and in Part HI 
Section 1). And the solution he proposed for it there, though 
stated in a different terminology, visibly resembles the one pur 
forward in the present paper. It included two main lines of 
thought. Freud argued that the ‘primary psychical processes’ do 
not by themselves make any distinction between an idea and a 
perception; they require, in the first place, to be inhibited by the 
‘secondary psychical processes’, and these can only come into 
operation where there is an ‘ego’ with a large enough store of 
cathexis to provide the energy necessary to put the inhibition 
into effect. The aim of the inhibition is to give time for ‘indi- 
cations of reality’ to arrive from the perceptual apparatus. But 
m the second place, besides this inhibiting and delaying func- 
tion, the ego is also responsible for directing cathexes of 
‘attention’ (see above, p. 196 and footnote 2) on to the externa! 
world, without which the indications of reality could not be 
observed. 

In The Interpretation of Dreams (1900a), P.F.L., 4, 720 IT, and 
757 ff., the function of inhibition and delay was again insisted 
upon as an essential factor in the process of judging whether 
things are real or not and was once more attributed to the ‘sec- 
ondary process’, chough the ego was no longer mentioned as 
such. Freud’s next serious discussion of the subject was in his 
paper on ‘The Two Principles of Mental Functioning’ (191 l/i), 
p 39 above, where for the first time he used the actual term 
‘reality-testing’. Here again the delaying feature of the process 
was emphasized, but the function of attention now came in for 
further notice. It was described as a periodic examination of the 
external world and was related particularly to the sense organs 
and to consciousness. This last side of the problem, the part 
played by the systems Pept. and Cs., is the one which is chiefly 
discussed in the paper which follows. 

But Freud’s interest in the subject was by no means exhausted 
by the present discussion. In Group Psychology (1921 f), for 
instance, he attributed the work of reality-testing to the ego ideal - 
an attribution which however he withdrew very soon after 
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^*3rJs, 111 D footnote at the beginning of Chapter II! of k^o 
und the Id (1923/?); see p. 367 below. And now for the first time 
since the early days of the ‘Project’ reality-testing was definitely 
ascribed to the ego. In a still later and particularly interesting 
discussion of the subject in the paper on ‘Negation’ {1925/i), 
reality-testing was shown to depend on the ego’s close genetic 
relation with the instruments of sense perception (cf. pp. 440- 
41 below). In that paper, coo (as well as at the end of the almost 
contemporary paper on the ‘Mystic Writing-Pad’, 1925a), there 
were further references to the ego's habit of sending out periodic 
exploratory cathexes into the external world - evidently an 
allusion in different terms to what had originally been described 
as ‘attention’. (Cf. pp. 441 and 433 below.) But in ‘Negation’ 
Freud carried his analysis of reality-testing further, and traced 
the whole course of its development back to the individual’s 
earliest object-relations. 

Freud’s increasing interest in ego-psychology in his later years 
led him to a closer examination of the relations of the ego to the 
external world. In two short papers {\92Ab and 1924e) published 
soon after The Ego and the Id he discussed the distinction between 
the ego’s relation to reality in neuroses and psychoses. (Cf. 
P F.L.f 10, 213 ff. and 221 ff.) And in a paper on ‘Fetishism’ 
(1927e) he gave his first detailed account of a method of defence 
by the ego - ‘ Verleugtimg' (‘disavowal’ or ‘denial’) ~ which had 
not previously been clearly differentiated from repression and 
which described the ego’s reaction to an intolerable external 
reality (ibid., 7, 352 ff.). This theme was developed still further 
in some of Freud’s very latest writings, particularly in Chapter 
VIH of the posthumous Outline of Psycho-Analysis (1940d [1938]) 




A METAPSYCHOLOGICAL 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
THEORY OF DREAMS^ 


We shall discover in various connections how much our 
enquiries benefit if certain states and phenomena which may be 
regarded as normal prototypes of pathological affections are 
brought up for purposes of comparison. Among these we may 
include such affective states as grief and being in love, as well 
as the state of sleep and the phenomenon of dreaming. 

We are not in the habit of devoting much thought to the fact 
that every night human beings lay aside the wrappings in which 
they have enveloped their skin, as well as anything which they 
may use as a supplement to their bodily organs (so far as they 
have succeeded in making good those organs’ deficiencies by 
substitutes), for instance, their spectacles, their false hair and 
teeth, and so on. We may add that when they go to sleep they 
carry out an entirely analogous undressing of their minds and 
lay aside most of their psychical acquisitions, Thus on both 
counts they approach remarkably close to the situation in which 
they began life. Somatically, sleep is a reactivation of intra- 
uterine existence, fulfilling as it does the conditions of repose, 
warmth and exclusion of stimulus; indeed, in sleep many people 
resume the foetal posture. The psychical state of a sleeping 
person is characterized by an almost complete withdrawal from 
the surrounding world and a cessation of all interest in it, 

1, This paper and the following one are derived frorn a collection which I 
originally intended to publish in book form under the title 'Zur Vorbereitung 
emer Mccapsychologie’ [‘Preliminaries to a Metapsychoiogy'j. They follow on 
some papers which were printed in Volume III of the [nternatkiiitle Zeitschriji jur 
arztlkhe Psyckoartatyse (‘Instincts and their Vicissitudes’, ‘Repression’ and ‘The 
Unconscious’ [included in this volume]). The intention of the series is to clarify 
and carry deeper the tbeo-et-cal assumptions on wh'ch a psychoanaiy'V system 
could be founded Sec p 1 ) 
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In invcstigatinjj psychoncurotic states, we find oursc.ves led 
to emphasize in each of them what are known as tentpotal 
regressions, i.e. the amount of developmental recession peculiar 
to It. We distinguish two such regressions - one affecting the 
development of the ego and the other that of the libido. In the 
state of sleep, the latter is carried to the point of restoring pri- 
mitive narcissism, while the former goes back to the stage of 
hallucinatory satisfaction of wishes. [Cf. below, p. 235,] 

It is, of course, the study of dreams which has taught us what 
we know of the psychical characteristics of the state of sleep It 
IS true that dreams only show us the dreamer in so far as'hc is 
not sleeping; nevertheless they are bound to reveal at the same 
time characteristics of sleep itself. We have come to know from 
observation some peculiarities of dreams which we could not 
at first understand, but which we can now fit into the picture 
without difficulty. Thus, we know that dreams are completely 
egoistic' and that the person who plays the chief part in their 
scenes is always to be recognized as the dreamer. This is now 
easily to be accounted for by the narcissism of the state of sleep 
Narcissism and egoism, indeed, coincide; the word ‘narcissism’ 
IS only intended to emphasize the fact that egoism is a libidinal 
phenomenon as well; or, to put it in another way, narcissism 
may be described as the libidinal complement of egoism ^ 
The ‘diagnostic’ capacity of dreams - a phenomenon which is 
generally acknowledged, but regarded as puzzling - becomes 
equally comprehensible, too. In dreams, incipient physical dis- 
ease is often detected earlier and more clearly than, in waking 
hfe, and all the current bodily sensations assume gigantic pro- 
portions.^ This magnification is hypochondriacal in character. 
It IS conditional upon the withdrawal of all psychical cathexes 
from the external world back on to the ego, and it makes poss- 

1. [Cf. The Interpretation of Dreams, Chapter V (D), P-P.L., 4, 370 ff. Sec, 
however, the addition made in 1925 to a footnote, ibid., 373 n. 2.] 

2. [A longer discussion of the relation between narcissism and egoism wiii 
be found in Lecture 26 of Freud’s Introductory Lectures (1916-17), ibid., 1, 46! ff ] 

3 'Cf The Intrrprrtatiim of Dr 4 59 and 95—6 ] 
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ibk' early recognition of bodily changes which in waking life 
would still for a time have remained unobserved. 

A dream tells us that something was going on which tended 
to interrupt sleep, and it enables us to understand in what way 
It has been possible to fend off this interruption. The final out- 
come is that the sleeper has dreamt and is able to go on sleeping, 
the internal demand which was striving to occupy him has been 
replaced by an external experience, whose demand has been dis- 
posed of. A dream is, therefore, among other things, a. projection, 
an externalization of an internal process. We may recall that we 
have already met with projection elsewhere among the means 
adopted for defence. The mechanism of a hysterical phobia, too, 
culminates in the fact that the subject is able to protect himself 
by attempts at flight against an external danger which has taken 
the place of an interna] instinctual claim.' We will, however, 
defer the full treatment of projection till we come to analyse the 
narcissistic disorder in which this mechanism plays the most 
striking partA 

In what way, however, can a case arise in which the intention 
to sleep meets with an interruption? The interruption may pro- 
ceed from an internal excitation or from an external stimulus 
Let us first consider the more obscure and more interesting case 
of interruption from within. Observation shows that dreams are 
instigated by residues from the previous day -- thought-cathexes 
which have not submitted to the general withdrawal of cathexes, 
but have retained in spite of it a certain amount of libidinal or 
other interest^ Thus the narcissism of sleep has from the outset 
had to admit an exception at this point, and it is here that the 
formation of dreams takes its start. In analysis we make the 
acquaintance of these ‘day’s residues’ in the shape of latent 
dream-thoughts; and, both by reason of their nature and of the 
whole situation, we must regard them as preconscious ideas, as 
belonging to the system Pcs. 

1. [See the paper on ‘The Unconscious", above, p. 185 fF.] 

2. [A possible reference to a missing paper on paranoia (p. 103), ] 

3 (Fo- ‘his and tlie foHow-ng parag'aph see Tlte Interp-v'a’hn ef D-eams 
PhL * 705-7 
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We cannot proceed any turthcr -n cxplain.ng the tomiation 
of dreams till we have overcome certain difficulties. The nar- 
cissism of the state of sleep implies a withdrawal of cathexis 
from all ideas of objects, from both the unconscious and the 
preconscious portions of those ideas. If, then, certain day’s resi- 
dues have retained their cathexis, we hesitate to suppose that 
they have acquired at night so much energy as to compel notice 
on the part of consciousness; we should be more inclined to sup- 
pose that the cathexis they have retained is fir weaker than that 
which they possessed during the day. Here analysis saves us fur- 
ther speculation, for it shows that these day’s residues must 
receive a reinforcement which has its source in unconscious 
instinctual impulses if they are to figure as constructors of 
dreams. This hypothesis presents no immediate difheukies, for 
we have every reason to suppose that in sleep the censorship 
between the Pcs. and the Ucs. is greatly reduced, so that com- 
munication between the two systems is made easier.^ 

But there is another doubt, wliich we must not pass over in 
silence, If the narcissistic stare of sleep has resulted in a drawing- 
in of all the cathexes of the systems Ucs. and Pcs., then there can 
no longer be any possibility of the preconscious day's residues 
being reinforced by unconscious instinctual impulses, seeing 
that these themselves have surrendered their catlicxes to the Cgo 
Here the theory of dream-formation ends up in a contradiction 
unless we can rescue it by introducing a modification into our 
assumption about the narcissism of sleep. 

A restrictive modification of this kind is, as we shall discover 
later, ^ necessary in the theory of dementia praecox as well. This 
must be to the effect that the repressed portion of the system 
Ucs. does not comply with the wish to sleep that comes from 
the ego, that it retains its cathexis in whole or in part, and that 
in general, in consequence of repression, it has acquired a certain 
measure of independence of the ego. Accordingly, too, some 
amount of the expenditure on repression (anticathexis) wijuld 
have to be maintained throughout the night, in order to meet 

1. [ibid., 4, 672-3.] 

2. [It is not dear what this refers to.[ 
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the instinctual danger though th macccss bility of all paths 
leading to a release of affect and to motility may considerably 
diminish the height of the anticathexis that is necessary.^ Thus 
we should picture the situation which leads to the formation of 
dmams as follows. The wish to sleep endeavours to draw in all 
the cathexes sent out by the ego and to establish an absolute 
narcissism. This can only partly succeed, for what is repressed 
in the system Vcs. does not obey the wish to sleep. A part of 
the anticathexes has therefore to be maintained, and the censor- 
ship between the and the Pcs. must remain, even if not at 
Its full strength. So far as the dominance of the ego extends, all 
the systems are emptied of cathexes. The stronger the Ucs 
instinctual cathexes are, the more unstable is sleep. We are 
acquainted, too, with the extreme case where the ego gives up 
the wish to sleep, because it feels unable to inhibit the repressed 
impulses set free during sleep - in other words, where it 
renounces sleep because of its fear of its dreams.^ 

Later on we shall learn^ to recognize the momentous nature 
of this hypothesis regarding the unruliness of repressed 
impulses. For the present let us follow out the situation which 
occurs in dream-formation. 

The possibility mentioned above [p. 231] that some- of the 
prcconscious thoughts of the day may also prove resistant and 
retain a part of their cathexis - must be recognized as a second 
oreach in narcissism."* At bottom, the two cases may be ident- 
ical. The resistance of the day’s residues may originate in a link 
with unconscious impulses which is already in existence during 
waking life; or the process may be somewhat less simple, and 
the day’s residues which have net been wholly emptied of cath- 
exis may establish a connection with the repressed material only 
after the state of sleep has set in, thanks to the easing of com 
munication between the Pcs. and the Ucs. In both cases there 
follows the same decisive step in dream-formation; the pre- 

1. jibid., 4, 721-2. See also above, p. 151.] 

2 . [Ibid., 4. 736 f.j 

3. [The reference is again not clear.) 

4. [The first being the ‘imniiiness of repressed impulses | ■ 
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consaous dream wish s formed which ^ m express on I U e 
unconscious impulse in the material of the pretomcious day 's residues 
This dream-wish must be sharply distinguished from the day’s 
residues; it need not have existed in waking life and it may 
already display the irrational character possessed by everything 
that is unconscious when wc translate it into the conscious 
Again, the dream-wish must not be confused with the wishful 
impulses which may have been present, though they certainly 
need not necessarily be present, amongst the preconscious 
(latent) dream-thoughts. If, however, there were any such pre- 
conscious wishes, the dream-wish associates itself with them, 
as a most effective reinforcement of them. 

We have now to consider the further vicissitudes undergone by 
this wishful impulse, which in its essence represents, an uncon- 
scious instinctual demand and which has been formed in the Pcs 
as a dream-wish (a wish-fulfilling phantasy). Reflection tells us 
that this wishful impulse may be dealt with along three different 
paths. It may follow the path that would be normal in waking 
life, by pressing from the Pcs. to consciousness; or it may by- 
pass the Cs. and find direct motor discharge; or it may take the 
unexpected path which observation enables us in fact to trace 
In the first case, it would become a delusion having as content 
the fulfilment of the wish; but in the state of sleep this never 
happens. With our scanty knowledge of the mctapsychological 
conditions of mental processes, we may perhaps take this fact 
as a hint that a complete emptying of a system renders it little 
susceptible to instigation. The second case, that of direct motor 
discharge, should be excluded by the same principle;* for access 

1 [The ‘principle of the insuscepribility to excitation of uncathected systems’ 
(below, p. 242 n, 3) seems to be alluded to in one or two passages in Freud s 
later writings, e. g. in Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920^), p. 302 below, and near 
the end of the paper on the ‘Mystic Writing-Pad’ {1925ct), pp, 433 - 4 below. But 
the principle is already foreshadowed in neurological terms in Freud's 1895 ‘Pro- 
ject’ {1950(!). In Part !, Section 1 1, of that work he lays it down that ‘a quantity 
passes more easily frorn a neurone to a cathected neurone than to an uncath- 
eeted one’. And in Section 20 he actually applies this hypothesis to the very 
problem of motor discharge in dreams which is the subject of the present pass- 
age. He writes; ‘Dreams are devoid of motor discharge and, for the most part. 
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to motility normally lies yet another step beyond the censorsh p 
of consciousness. But we do meet with exceptional instances in 
which this happens, in the form of somnambuIistTi. We do not 
know what conditions make this possible, or why it does not 
happen more often. What actually happens in dream-formation 
is a very remarkable and quite unforeseen turn of events. The 
process, begun in the Pcs. and reinforced by the Ucs., pursues 
a backward course, through the Ucs. to perception, which is 
pressing upon consciousness. This regression is the third phase 
of dream-formation. For the sake of clarity, we will repeat the 
two earlier ones: the reinforcement of the Pcs. day’s residues by 
the Ucs., and the setting up of the dream-wish. 

We call this kind of regression a topographical one, to distin- 
guish it from the previously mentioned [p. 230] temporal or 
developmental regression.' The two do not necessarily always 
coincide, but they do so in the particular example before us. The 
reversal of the course of the excitation from the Pcs. through the 
Ucs. to perception is at the same time a return to the early stage 
of hallucinatory wish-fulfilment. 

We have already in The Interpretation of Dreams [P.F.L., 4, 
692 ff.j described the way in which the regression of the pre- 
conscious day’s residues takes place in dream-formation. In this 
process thoughts are transformed into images, mainly of a visual 
sort; that is to say, word-presentations are taken back to the 
chmg-presentations which correspond to them, as if, in general, 
“ process were dominated by considerations of representabihty 
[ibid., 4, 698-9]. When regression has been completed, a num- 
ber of cathexes are left over in the system Ucs. — cathexes of 

of motor elements. We are paralysed in dreams. The easiest explanation of this 
characteristic is the absence of spinal pre-cathexis . . , Since the neurones are 
uncathected, the motor excitation cannot pass over the barriers . . A few para- 
graphs later on he discusses the ‘retrogressive' nature of the hallucinatory charac- 
teristic of dreams, as he does in the later part of the present passage.] 

1. jCf. a paragraph added in 1914 to Chapter VII of Tlie Iinerpretation oj 
Dreams {1900(i), P.r.L., 4, 699 (in which three kinds of regression are dis- 
tinguished), and another discussion of regression near the beginning of Lecture 
22 of the Introductory Lectures (1916-17), ibid., 1, 385-7. See also Appendix A 
to the ‘Project’ (1950a). j 
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memories of things. The primary psychical process is broughi 
Co bear on these memories, till, by condensation of them and 
displacement between their respective cathexes, it has shaped the 
manifest dream-content. Only where the word-presentations 
occurring in the day’s residues are recent and current residues 
of perceptions, and not the expression o{ thoughts, are they them- 
selves treated like thing-presentations, and subjected to the 
influence of condensation and displacement. Hence the rule laid 
down in The Interpretation of Dreams [ibid., 4, 545 ff], and since 
confirmed beyond all doubt, that words and speeches in the 
dream-content are not freshly formed, but are modelled on 
speeches from the day preceding the dream (or on some other 
recent impressions, such as something that has been read). It is 
very noteworthy how little the dream-work keeps to the word- 
presentations; it is always ready to exchange one word foi 
another rill it finds the expression which is most handy for 
plastic representation.’ 

Now it is in this respect that the essentia] difference between 
the dream-work and schizophrenia becomes clear. In the 
latter, what becomes the subject of modification by the primary 
process are the words themselves in which the prcconscious 

1. i also ascribe to considerations of representability the fact which is insisted 
on and perhaps over-estimated by Silberer [1914] that some dreams admit ot 
two simultaneous, and yet essentially different interpretations, one of which he 
calls the ‘analytic' and the other the ‘anagogic’. When this happens, we arc 
invariably concerned with thoughts of a very abstract nature, which must have 
made their representation in the dream very difficult. We might compare it with 
the problem of representing in pictures a leading article from a political news- 
paper. In such cases, the dream-work must first replace the text chat consists of 
abstract thoughts by one more concrete, connected with the former in some 
way- by comparison, symbolism, allegorical allusion, or best of all, genetically - 
so that the more concrete text then takes the place of the abstract one as 
material for the dream-work. The abstraa thoughts yield the so-called anagogic 
interpretation, which, in our interpretative work, wc discover more easily than 
the true analytic one. Otto Rank has justly remarked that certain dreams about 
their treatment, dreamt by patients in analysis, are the best models on which to 
form a view of these dreams which admit of more than one interpretation 
[Freud added a paragraph on anagogic interpretations in 1919 to The Interpret- 
aurm of Dream 9001 PFL 4 670-71 
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thought was expressed in dreams what arc subject to this modi 
tication arc not the words, but the thing-presentations to which 
the words have been taken back.' In dreams there is a topo- 
graphical regression; in schizophrenia there is not. In dreams 
there is free communication between (Pa.) word-cathexes and 
(Ucs.) thing-cathexes, while it is characteristic of schizophrenia 
that this communication is cut off. The impression this dif- 
ference makes on one is lessened precisely by the dream- 
interpretations we carry out in psychoanalytic practice. For, 
owing to the fact that dream-interpretation traces the course 
taken by the dream-work, follows the paths which lead from 
the latent thoughts to the dream-elements, reveals the way in 
which verbal ambiguities have been exploited, and points out 
the verbal bridges between different groups of material - owing 
to all this, we get an impression now of a joke, now of schizo- 
phrenia, and are apt to forget' that for a dream all operations 
with words are no more chan a preparation for a regression to 
things. 

The completion of the dream-process consists in the thought- 
content- regressively transformed and worked over into a wish- 
ful phantasy - becoming conscious as a sense-perception; while 
this is happening it undergoes secondary revision, to which 
every perceptual concept is subject. The, dream-wish, as we say, 
is hallucinated, and, as a hallucination, meets with belief in the 
reality of its fulfilment. It is precisely round this concluding 
piece in the formation of dreams that the gravest uncertainties 
centre, and it is in order to clear them up that we are proposing 
to compare dreams with pathological states akin to them. 

The formation of the wishful phantasy and its regression to 
hallucination are the most essential parts of the dream-work, 
but they do not belong exclusively to dreams. They are also 
found in two morbid states; in acute hallucinatory confusion 
(Meynert's ‘amentia’)," and in the hallucinatory phase of schizo- 
phrenia. The hallucinatory delirium of amentia is a clearly 

i. (Cf. 'The Unconscious’ (p. 2()4 above), j 

D ijtY B-jxji' of flTTs pipe** ‘amentia’ sh-oul:^ he tindersEOod as 

rcfcTT np o hii ond on 
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recognizable wishful phantasy, often completely wellKirdercd 
like a perfect day-dream. One might speak quite generally of a 
‘hallucinatory wishful psychosis’, and attribute it equally to 
dreams and amentia. There are even dreams which consist of 
nothing but undistorted wishful phantasies with a very rich 
content,' The hallucinatory phase of schizophrenia has been less 
thoroughly studied; it seems as a rule to be of a composite 
nature, but in its essence it might well correspond to a fresh 
attempt at restitution, designed to restore a lihidinal carhexis to 
the ideas of objects." I cannot extend the comparison to the other 
hallucinatory states in various pathological disorders, because in 
their case I have no experience of my own upon which to draw, 
and cannot utilize that of other observers. 

Let us be clear that the hallucinatory wishful psychosis - in 
dreams or elsewhere - achieves two by no means identical 
results. It not only brings hidden or repressed wishes into con- 
sciousness; it also represents them, with the subject’s entire 
belief, as fulfilled. The concurrence of these two results calls for 
explanation, k is quite impossible to maintain that unconscious 
wishes must necessarily be taken for realities ’when once they 
have become conscious; for, as we know, our judgement is very 
well able to distinguish realities from ideas and wishes, however 
intense they may be. On the other hand, it seems justifiable to 
assume that beliefin reality is bound up with perception through 
the senses. When once a thought has followed the path to 
regression as far back as to the unconscious memory-traces of 
objects and thence to perception, we accept the perception ot it 
as real.^ So hallucination brings belief in reality with it. We now 
have to ask ourselves what determines the coming into being 
of a hallucination. The first answer would be regression, and 
this would replace the problem of the origin of hallucination by 

1. [Cf. The Interpyemioti cf Dreams, P.F.L., 4, 210 n. 2,] 

2 In the paper on ‘The Unconscious’ [see pp. 209-10] we recognized tin 
hypercathexis of word-presentations as a first attempt of this kind. 

3 [This point was made by Breuer in his theoretical contribution to Siudtc^ 
an Hysteria (1895d), P.F.L., 3, 262-4 and 264 «. 1 , He seems to attribute the idea 
to Meynert-j 
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that ot the meclianism of regression. As regards dreams, this 
latter piobleni need not remain long unanswered. Regression of 
Pcs. dream-thoughes- to mnemic images of things is clearly the 
result of the attraction which the Ucs. instinctual representa- 
tives — e. g. repressed memories of experiences— exercise upon the 
thoughts which have been put into words.' But we soon per- 
ceive that we are on a false scent, If the secret of hallucination 
IS nothing else than that of regression, every regression of suf- 
ficient intensity would produce hallucination with belief m its 
reality- But we are quite familiar with situations in which a pro- 
cess of regressive reflection brings to consciousness very clear 
visual mnemic images, though we do not on that account for a 
single mcntcnt take them for real perceptions. Again, we could 
very well imagine the dream-work penetrating to mnemic 
images of this kind, making conscious to us what was pre- 
viously tmcoiisctous, and holding up to us a wishful phantasy 
which rouses our longing, but which we should not regard as 
a real fulfilment of the wish. Hallucination must therefore be 
something more than the regressive revival of mnemic images 
that arc in tiiemselvcs Ucs. 

Lot us, furthermore, bear in mind the great practical import- 
ance of distinguishing perceptions from ideas, however intensely 
recalled. Our whole relation to the external world, to reality, 
depends on our ability to do so. We have put forward the fic- 
tion" that wc did not always possess this ability and that at 
the beginning of our mental life we did in fact hallucinate the 
satisfying object when we felt the need for it. But in such a situ- 
ation satisfaction did not occur, and this failure must very soon 
have nuived us to create some contrivance with the help of 
which it was possible to distinguish such wishful perceptions 
from a real fulfilment and to avoid them for the future. In other 
words, we gave up hallucinatory satisfaction of our wishes at 
a very early period and set up a kind of ‘reality-testing’,-' The 
question now arises in what this reality-testing consisted, and 

1. iTfec bmrpMiifhn of Dreams, P.F.L., 4, 694.) 

2. jSee Chapter Vll (C) of The biterpretation u/Dreaim, ibid., 4, 718 ff.] 

3. jSce Editor'-s Note, pp. 226-7. 1 
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how the halluQnatory wishful psychosis of dreams and amentia 
and similar conditions succeeds in abolishing it and in re- 
establishing the old mode of satisfaction. 

The answer can be given if we now proceed to define more 
precisely the third of our psychical systems, the system Cs , 
which hitherto we have not sharply distinguished from the Pc<: 
In The Interpretation of Dreams^ we were already led to a decision 
to regard conscious perception as the function of a special sys- 
tem, to which we ascribed certain curious properties, and to 
which we shall now have good grounds for attributing other 
characteristics as well. We may regard this system, which is 
there called the Pept., as coinciding with the system Cs,, on 
whose activity becoming conscious usually depends. Neverthe- 
less, even so, the fact of a thing’s becoming conscious still docs 
not wholly coincide with its belonging to a system, for wc have 
learnt that it is possible to be aware of sensory mnemic images 
to which we cannot possibly allow a psychical location in the 
systems Cs. or Pept. 

We must, however, put off discussing this difficulty till wc 
can focus our interest upon the system Cs. itself.^ In the present 
connection we may be allowed to assume that hallucination con- 
sists in a cathexis of the system Cr. {Pept.), which, however, is 
not effected - as normally - from without, but from within, and 
that a necessary condition for the occurrence of hallucination is 
that regression shall be carried far enough to reach this system 
Itself and in so doing be able to pass over reality-testing, ’ 

In an earlier passage"* we ascribed to the still helpless organism 
a capacity for making a first orientation in the world by means 
of its perceptions, distinguishing 'external’ and ‘internal’ accord- 
ing to their relation to its muscular action. A perception which 
is made to disappear by an action is recognized as external, as 
reality; where such an action makes no difference, the perception 

1. IChapter VII (B), P.F.L., 4, 681 ff.] 

2. [Another probable reference to the missing paper on consciousness.] 

3. 1 may add by way of supplement that any attempt to explain hallucination 
would have to start out from nt^ative rather than positive hallucination. 

4 Inst nets and thei V ossi udes p 1 5 
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originates within the subject’s own body - it is not real It is of 
value to the individual to possess a means such as this of recog- 
nizing reality,’ which at the same time helps him to deal with 
It, and he w'ould be glad to be equipped with a similar power 
against the often merciless claims of his instincts. That is why 
he cakes such pains to transpose outwards what becomes 
troublesome to him from wdthin - that is, to project it.- 
This function of orientating the individual in the world by 
discrimination between what is internal and what is external 
must now, after detailed dissection of the mental apparatus, be 
ascribed to the system Cs. (Ptpt.) alone. The Cs. must have at 
Its disposal a motor innervation which determines whether the 
perception can be made to disappear or whether it proves resist- 
ant. Reality-testing need be nothing more than this contrivance ^ 
Wc can say nothing more precise on this point for we know too 
little as yet of the nature and mode of operation of the system 
Cs We shall place reality-testing among the major mstilutions of 
the alongside the censorships which we have come to rec- 
ognize between the psychical systems, and we shall expect that 
the analysis of the narcissistic disorders will help to bring other 
similar institutions to light, [Cf. p. 256.] 

On the other hand, we can already learn from pathology the 
way in which reality-testing may be done away with or put out 
of action. We shall sec this more clearly in the wishful psychosis 
of amentia than in chat of dreams. Amentia is the reaction to a 
loss which reality affirms, but which the ego has to deny, since 
)t finds it insupportable. Thereupon the ego breaks off its 
relation to reality, it withdraws the cathexis from the system of 
perceptions, Cs. “ or rather, perhaps, it withdraws a cathexis, 

I, jin Cierinan: ‘Ki'nnsnVfiwi efer Kcalirai'. Cf. 'RealirStszekhen’ ('indications of 
reality’) in the ‘Project’ Part I. Section 15, etc.] 

2 [Cf the further discussion of ‘external’ and ’internal’ in the much later 
paper on ‘Negation’ (1925(i), p. 439 below, and in Chapter I of Civilization and 
ih Oiscantmta (19304), P.P.i.., 12, 254-5.) 

y Cf. a later passage on the distinction between testing with regard to reality 
and testing with regard to immediacy. [‘fiertlitiifiprii/Hfl/ and ‘ Aktualitdtspriijiing 
No reference to the latter seems to occur anywhere else; and this may be one 
more reference to a missi' g pper ' 
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the spcaal nature of which itiay be the subj ct of further 
eiK^uiry. ^^ith this turning away from reality, reality -testing is 
got rid of, the (unrepressed, completely conscious) wishful 
phantasies are able to press forward into the system, and dicy 
are there regarded as a better reality. Such a withdrawal may be 
put on a par with the processes of repression. Amentia presents 
the interesting spectacle of a breach between the ego and one of 
Its organs - one which had perhaps been its most faithful 
servant and had been bound up with it the most intimately,' 

What is performed in amentia by this ‘repression’ is per- 
formed in dreams by voluntary renunciation. The state of sleep 
does not wish to know anything of the externa! world; it cakes 
no interest in reality, or only so far as abandoning the state of 
sleep - waking up - is concerned. Hence it withdraws cathcMS 
from the system Cs. as well as from the other systems, the Pcs 
and the Ucs., in so far as the cathexes"^ in them obey the wish 
to sleep. With the system Cs. thus uncachected, the possibility 
of reality-testing is abandoned; and the excitations which, inde- 
pendently of the state of sleep, have entered on the path of 
regression will find chat path clear as far as the system Cs. where 
they will count as undisputed reality.'^ 

As regards the hallucinatory psychosis of dementia praecox, 
we shall infer from our discussioi\that that psychosis cannot be 
among the initial symptoms of the affection. It becomes poss- 

1 . I may venture to suggest in this connection that the toxic hallucinoscs, too 
e g alcoholic delirium, are to be understood in an analogous fashion. Here the 
unbearable loss, imposed by reality would be precisely the loss of alcohol. When 
the latter is supplied, the hallucinations cease. 

2. [The German word here is ‘Positii)nen\ ‘military post.s’. The use of the 
metaphor was no doubt suggested by the fact that ‘Besetzting' ('cathexis’) cm 
Itself be used in the sense of ‘military occupation’.] 

3. Here the principle of the insusceptibility to excitation of ttncatliected sys- 
terr.s [cf. p. 234] appears to be invalidated in the case of the system O. (Ptpf ) 
But it may be a question of only the partial removal of cathexis; and for tin. 
perceptual system in especial we must assume many conditions for excitation 
which are widely divergent from those of other systems, - Weare not, of course 
intending to disguise or gloss over the uncertain and tentative character of tlitse 
meta psychological discussions. Only deeper investigation can lead to tl e 
aduevemm of a cena degree of p obabil ty 
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iblc on.y when the patient s ego ,s so far disintegrated that 
reality-testing no longer stands in the way of hallucination. 

In what concerns the psychology of dream-processes we 
arrive at the result that all the essential characteristics of dreams 
are determined by the conditioning factor of sleep. Aristotle was 
entirely right, long ago, in his modest pronouncement that 
dreams arc the mental activity of the sleeper.’ We might expand 
this and say; they are a residue of mental activity, made possible 
by the fact that the narcissistic state of sleep has not been able 
to be completely established. This does not sound very different 
from what psychologists and philosophers have said all along, 
but it is based on quite different views about the structure and 
function of the mental apparatus. These views have this advan- 
tage over the earlier ones, that they have given us an under- 
standing, too, of all the detailed characteristics of dreams. 

Finally, let us once more glance at the significant light which 
the topography of the process of repression throws for us on the 
mechanism of mental disturbances. In dreams the withdrawal 
of cathexis (libido or interest) affects all systems equally; in the 
transference neuroses, the Pcs. cathexis is withdrawn; in schizo- 
phrenia, the cathexis of the Ucs.; in amentia, that of the Cs. 


1 [Quoted iio.ir the beginning of The Inierpreiatipn o/Dreami (1900fl), P.F.L., 
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In very early days (probably u) January 1895) brcud had sent 
Fliess an elaborate attempt at explaining melancholia (under 
which term he regularly included what are now usually 
described as states of depression) in purely neurological terms 
(Freud, 1950i3, Draft G). 

This attempt was not particularly fruitful, but it was soon 
replaced by a psychological approach to the subject. Only two 
years later we find one of the most remarkable instances of 
Freud’s pre-vision. It occurs in a manuscript, also addressed to 
Fliess, and bearing the title ‘Notes (III)’. This manuscript, dated 
31 May 1897, is incidentally the one in which Freud first fore- 
shadowed the Oedipus complex (Freud, 1950a, Draft N). The 
passage in question, whose meaning is so condensed as to be in 
places obscure, deserves to be quoted in full: 

‘Hostile impulses against parents (a wish that they should die) 
are also an integral constituent of neuroses. They come to light 
consciously as obsessional ideas. In paranoia what is worst in 
delusions of persecution (pathological distrust of rulers and 
monarchs) corresponds to these impulses. They are repressed at 
times when compassion for the parents is active - at times of 
their illness or death. On such occasions it is a manifestation of 
mourning to reproach oneself for their death (what is known as 
melancholia) or to punish oneself in a hysterical fashion (through 
the medium of the idea of retribution) with the same states [of 
illness] that they have had. The identification which occurs here 


is, as we can see, nothing other than a mode of thinking and 
does not relieve us of the necessity for looking for the motive ’ 
The further application to melancholia of the line of thought 


outlined in this passage seems to have been left completely on 

I ide by Freud. Indeed he scarcely mentioned the condition 
before the present paper, except for some remarks in a 
ssion on suicide at the Vienna Psycho-Analytical Society 
^), when he stressed the importance of drawing a com- 
an between melancholia and normal states of mourning 
leclared chat the psychological problem involved was still 
_ able. 

? JlXTiat enabled Freud to r open the subjea was of course the 
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introduction of the concepts of narcissism and of an ego ideal 
The present paper may, indeed, be regarded as an extension of 
the one on narcissism which Freud had written a year earlier 
(1914i:), p, 65 fl. above. Just as that paper had described the 
workings of the ‘critical agency’ in cases of paranoia (see above 
p 89 f.), so this one sees the same agency in operation in 
melancholia. 

But the implications of this paper were destined to be more 
important than the explanation of the mechanism of one par- 
ticular pathological state, though those implications did not 
become immediately obvious. The material contained here led 
on to the further consideration of the ‘critical agency’ which is 
to be found in Chapter XI of Group Psychology (1921ir); and this 
in turn led on to the hypothesis of the super-ego in The Ego and 
the Id (1923/i), p. 367 below, and to a fresh assessment of the 
sense of guilt. 

Along another line, this paper called for an examination of the 
whole question of the nature of identification. Freud seems to 
have been inclined at first to regard it as closely associated with, 
and perhaps dependent on, the oral or cannibalistic phase of 
hbidinal development. Thus in Totem and Taboo (1912-13) he 
had written of the relation between the sons and the father of 
the primal horde that ‘in the act of devouring him they accom- 
plished their identification with him’. And again, in a passage 
added to the third edition of the Three Essays, published in 1915 
but written some months before the present paper, he described 
the cannibalistic oral phase as ‘the prototype of a process which, 
in the form of identification, is later to play such an important 
psychological part' (1905d), P.F.L., 7, 116-17. In the present 
paper (p. 258) he speaks of identification as ‘a preliminary stage 
of object-choice . . . the first way in which the ego picks out an 
object’ and adds that ‘the ego wants to incorporate this object 
into itself, and, in accordance with the oral or cannibalistic phase 
of hbidinal development at which it is, it wants to do so by 
devouring it’.^ And indeed, though Abraham may have sug- 

1 The term ‘mtrqjcction’ docs not occi r in this piper though Freud had 
ilrady used rn a djfrcrent onnccnon m the first of hese metapsy ho ogica 



iaa case history (19186) which was 
of 1914 and in which a prominent 
phase (See P F L 9 347 9 ) A few 
ip~.,I^ythoIogY (192k), where the subject of 
again, explicitly in continuation of the 
.pJiange in the earlier view - or perhaps only 
it seems to emerge. Identification, we there 
that precedes object-cachexis and is distinct 
^ h^'sre still told that ‘it behaves like a derivative 
'ii.^hase’. This view of identification is consistently 
Freud’s later writings, as, for instance, in 
and the Id (19236), where he writes that 
t;he. parents ‘is apparently not in the first 
&^, 9 ^equence or outcome of an object-cathexis; it is 


jE,'Pp«edifCe:identification and takes place earlier than 
yjQ below. ) 


l^^eeii^’laier to have regarded as the most signif- 
* " * ' r was, however, its account of the pro- 

ia an object-cathexis is replaced by an 
iter III of The Ego and the Id (see pp. 367 fF 
low), he aTgued'rthat this process is not restricted to melan- 
aha but is of quite general occurrence. These regressive identi- 
stions, he pointed out, were to a large extent the basis of 
^at we describe as a person’s ‘character’. But, what was far 
ire important, he suggested that the very earliest of these 
ressive identifications — those derived from the dissolution 
the Oedipus complex - come to occupy a quite speaal 
ition, and form, in fact, the nucleus of the super-ego. 


rs (p. 133) above. When he returned to the topic of identification, in Croup 
io ogY {P.P.L., 12, 134 fF.}, he used the word ‘introjection’ at several points 
t reappears, though not very frequently, in his subsequent writings. 
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Dreams having served us as the prototypein normal life of nar- 
cissistic mental disorders, we will now try to throw some light 
on the nature of melancholia by comparing it with the normal 
affect of mourning.' This time, however, we must begin by 
making an admission, as a warning against any over-estimation 
of the value of our conclusions. Melancholia, whose definition 
fluctuates even in descriptive psychiatry, takes on various clini- 
cal forms the grouping together of which into a single unity 
does not seem to be established with certainty; and some of these 
forms suggest somatic rather chan psychogenic affections. Our 
material, apart from such impressions as are open to every 
observer, is limited to a small number of cases whose psycho- 
genic nature was indisputable. We shall, therefore, from the 
outset drop all claim to general validity for our conclusions, and 
we shall console ourselves by reflecting that, with the means of 
investigation at our disposal to-day, we could hardly discover 
anything that was not typical, if not of a whole class of dis- 
orders, at least of a small group of them. 

The correlation of melancholia and mourning seems justified 
by the general picture of the two conditions.^ Moreover, the 
exciting causes due to environmental influences are, so far as we 
can discern them at all, the same for both conditions. Mourning 


1. [The German ‘Trauer, like the English ‘mourning’, can mean both the 
affect of grief and its outward manifestation. Throughout the present paper, the 
word has been rendered ‘mourning’.] 

2. Abraham (1912), to whom we owe the most important of the few analytic 
studies on this subject, also took this comparison as his starting point. [Freud 
himself had already made the comparison in 1910 and even earlier. (See Editor’s 
Note p 48 above 
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IS regularly the reaaion to the loss of a .oved person, or to the 
loss of some abstraction which has taken the place of one, such 
as one’s country, liberty, an ideal, and so on. In some people 
the same influences produce melancholia instead of mourning 
and we consequently suspect them of a pathological disposition 
It IS also well worth notice that, although mourning involves 
grave departures from the normal attitude to life, it never occurs 
to us to regard it as a pathological condition and to refer it to 
medical treatment. We rely on its being overcome after a certain 
lapse of time, and we look upon any interference with it as use- 
less or even harmful. 

The distinguishing mental features of melancholia are a pro- 
foundly painful dejection, cessation of interest in the outside 
world, loss of the capacity to love, inhibition of all activity, and 
a lowering of the self-regarding feelings to a degree that finds 
utterance in self-reproaches and self-revilings, and culminates m 
a delusional expectation of punishment. This picture becomes 
a little more intelligible when we consider that, with one 
exception, the same traits are met with in mourning. The dis- 
turbance of self-regard is absent in mourning; but otherwise the 
features are the same. Profound mourning, the reaction to the 
loss of someone who is loved, contains the same painful frame 
of mind, the same loss of interest in the outside world - in so 
far as it does not recall him - the same loss of capacity to adopt 
any new object of love (which would mean replacing him) and 
the same turning away from any activity that is not connected 
with thoughts of him. It is easy to see that this inhibition and 
circumscription of the ego is the expression of an exclusive 
devotion to mourning which leaves nothing over for other pur- 
poses or other interests. It is really only because we know so 
well how to explain it that this attitude does not seem to us 
pathological 

We should regard it as an appropriate comparison, too, to call 
the mood of mourning a ‘painful’ one. We shall probably see the 
justification for this when we are in a position to give a charac- 
terization of the economics of pain.* 

Set f otc 1 p 46 ibo".- 
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In what now does the work which mourning performs con- 
sist? I do not chink there is anything far-fetched in presenting 
It in the following way. Reality-testing has shown that the loved 
object no longer exists, and it proceeds to demand that all libido 
shall be withdrawn from its attachments to that object. This 
demand arouses understandable opposition - it is a matter of 
general observation chat people never willingly abandon a libi- 
dinal position, not even, indeed, when a substitute is already 
beckoning to them. This opposition can be so intense that a 
turning away from reality cakes place and a clinging to the object 
through the medium of a hallucinatory wishful psychosis.’ Nor- 
mally, respect for reality gains the day. Nevertheless its orders 
cannot be obeyed at once. They are carried out bit by bit. at 
great expense of time and cathectic energy, and in the meantime 
the existence of the lost object is psychically prolonged. Each 
single one of the memories and expectations in which the libido 
IS bound Co the object is brought up and hypercathected, and 
detachment of the libido is accomplished in respect of it.- Why 
this compromise by which the command of reality is carried out 
piecemeal should be so extraordinarily painful is not at all easy 
to explain in terms of economics. It is remarkable that this pain- 
ful unpleasure is taken as a matter of course by us. The fact is, 
however, that when the work of mourning is completed the ego 
becomes free and uninhibited again. 

Let us now apply to melancholia what we have learnt about 
mourning. In one set of cases it is evident that melancholia too 
may be the reaction to the loss of a loved object. Where the 
exciting causes are different one can recognize that there is a loss 
of a more ideal kind. The object has not perhaps actually died, 
but has been lost as an object of love (e.g, in the case of a 
betrothed girl who has been jilted). In yet other cases one feels 

1. Cf. the preceding paper [pp. 237-8]. 

2, [This idea seems to be expressed already in Studies on Hysierifl (ISQSd) a 
process similar to this one will be found described near the beginning of Freud's 
Discussion’ of the case history of Fraulein Elisabeth von R. (P.F.L., 3, 233) ] 

3 A d on of the cconom cs of his process will be found be ow on 
pp 264—5 



justified n ma ntaining the belief that a loss of this kind has 
occurred, but one cannot see Cjcarly -what it is that has been lost, 
and it is all the more reasonable to suppose that the patient can- 
not consciously perceive what he has lost either. This, indeed, 
might be so even if the patient is aware of the loss which has 
given rise to his melancholia, but only In the sense that he knows 
whom he has lost but not what he has lost in him. This would 
suggest that melancholia is in some way related to an object-loss 
which is withdrawn from consciousness, in contradistinction to 
mourning, in which there is nothing about the loss that is 
unconscious. 

In mourning we found that the inhibition and loss of interest 
are fully accounted for by the work of mourning in which the 
ego is absorbed. In melancholia, the unknown loss will result 
in a similar internal work and will therefore be responsible for 
the melancholic inhibition. The difference is that the inhibition 
of the melancholic seems puzzling to us because we cannot sec 
what it is that is absorbing him so entirely. The melancholic 
displays something else besides which is lacking in mourning - 
an extraordinary diminution in his self-regard, an impover- 
ishment of his ego on a grand scale. In mourning it is the world 
which has become poor and empty; in melancholia it is the ego 
Itself. The patient represents his ego to us as worthless, incapable 
of any achievement and morally despicable; he reproaches him- 
self, vilifies himself and expects to be cast out and punished 
He abases himself before everyone and commiserates with his 
own relatives for being connected with anyone so unworthy 
He is not of the opinion that a change has taken place in him, 
but extends his self-criticism back over the past; he declares that 
he was never any better. This picture of a delusion of (mainly 
moral) inferiority is completed by sleeplessness and refusal to 
take nourishment, and - what is psychologically very remark- 
able - by an overcoming of the instinct which compels every 
living thing to cling to life. 

It would be equally fruitless from a scientific and a therapeutic 
point of view to contradict a patient who brings these accu- 
sations aga nst his ego He must sure y be nght n some way and 
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be desenb ng something that is as t seems to him to be Indeed 
¥c must at once confirm some of his statements witnont reser- 
vation. He really is as lacking in interest and as incapable of love 
and achievement as he says. But that, as we know, is secondary. 
It 's the effect of the internal work which is consuming his ego - 
work which is unknown to us but which is comparable to the 
work of mourning. He also seems to us justified in certain other 
self-accusations; it is merely that he has a keener eye for the truth 
than other people who are not melancholic. When in his height- 
ened self-criticism he describes himself as petty, egoistic, dis- 
honest, lacking in independence, one whose sole aim has been 
to hide the weaknesses of his own nature, it may be, so far as 
we know, that he has come pretty near to understanding him- 
self; we only wonder why a man has to be ill before he can be 
accessible to a truth of this kind. For there can be no doubt that 
if anyone holds and expresses to others an opinion of himself 
such as this (an opinion which Hamlet held both of himself and 
of everyone else'), he is ill, whether he is speaking the truth or 
whether he is being more or less unfair to himself. Nor is it 
difficult to see that there is no correspondence, so far as we can 
judge, between the degree of self-abasement and its real justi- 
fication. A good, capable, conscientious woman will speak no 
better of herself after she develops melancholia than one who 
IS m fact worthless; indeed, the former is perhaps more likely 
to fall ill of the disease than the latter, of whom we too should 
have nothing good to say. Finally, it must strike us that after 
all the melancholic does not behave in quite the same way as a 
person who is crushed by remorse and self-reproach in a normal 
fashion. Feelings of shame in front of other people, which would 
more than anything characterize this latter condition, are lacking 
in the melancholic, or at least they are not prominent in him 
One might emphasize the presence in him of an almost opposite 
trait of insistent communicativeness which finds satisfaction m 
self-exposure. 

The essential thing, therefore, is not whether the melan- 

1, ‘Use every man after his desert, and who shall scape whipping?’ {Act 11, 
Scene 2 
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cholic s distressing sclf-den gration s correct n the sense that 
his self-cnciasm agrees with the opinion of other people. The 
point must rather be that -he is giving a correct description of 
his psychological situation. He has lost his self-respect and he 
must have good reason for this. It is true that we are then faced 
with a contradiction that presents a problem which is hard to 
solve. The analogy with mourning led us to conclude that he 
had suffered a loss in regard to an object; what he tells us points 
to a loss in regard to his ego. 

Before going into this contradiction, let us dwell for a 
moment on the view which the melancholic’s disorder affords 
of the constitution of the human ego. We see how in him one 
part of the ego sets itself over against the other, judges it criti- 
cally, and, as it were, takes it as its object. Our suspicion that 
the critical agency which is here split off from the ego might 
also show its independence in other circumstances will be con- 
firmed by every further observation. We shall really find 
grounds for distinguishing this agency from the rest of the ego 
What we are here becoming acquainted with is the agency com- 
monly called ‘conscience’; we shall count it, along with the 
censorship of consciousness and reality-testing, among the 
major institutions of the ego,' and we shall come upon evidence 
to show that it can become diseased on its own account. In the 
clinical picture of melancholia, dissatisfaction with the ego on 
moral grounds is the most outstanding feature. The patient’s 
self-evaluation concerns, itself much less frequently with bodily 
infirmity, ugliness or weakness, or with social inferiority; of this 
category, it is only his fears and asseverations of becoming poor 
that occupy a prominent position. 

There is one observation, not at all difficult to make, which 
leads to the explanation of the contradiction mentioned above 
[at the end of the last paragraph but one]. If one listens patiently 
to a melancholic’s many and various self-accusations, one cannot 
in the end avoid the impression that often the most violent of 
them are hardly at all applicable to the patient himself, but that 


See abo c p "’4 
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With nsignii cant mo lif cat ons they do fit someone else some 
one whom the patient loves or has loved or should love. Every 
time one examines the facts this conjecture is confirmed. So we 
find the key to the clinical picture: we perceive that the self- 
reproaches are reproaches against a loved object which have 
been shifted away from it on to the patient's own ego. 

The woman who loudly pities her husband for being tied to 
such an incapable wife as herself is really accusing her husband 
of being incapable, in whatever sense she may mean this. There 
15 no need to be greatly surprised that a few genuine self- 
reproaches are scattered among those that have been transposed 
back. These are allowed to obtrude themselves, since they help 
to mask the others and make recognition of the true state of 
affairs impossible. Moreover, they derive from the pros and cons 
of the conflict of love that has led to the loss of love. The 
behaviour of the patients, coo, now becomes much more intel- 
ligible. Their complaints are really ‘plaints’ in the old sense of 
the word. They are not ashamed and do not hide themselves 
since everything derogatory that they say about themselves is 
at bottom said about someone else. Moreover, they are far from 
evincing towards those around them the attitude of humility and 
submissiveness that would alone befit such worthless people 
On the contrary, they m.ake the greatest nuisance of themselves, 
and always seem as though they felt slighted and had been 
treated with great injustice. All this is possible only because the 
reactions expressed in their behaviour still proceed from a men- 
tal constellation of revolt, which has then, by a certain process, 
passed over into the crushed state of melancholia. 

There is no difficulty in reconstructing this process. An 
object-choice, an attachment of the libido to a particular person, 
had at one time existed; then, owing to a real slight or disappoint- 
ment coming from this loved person, the object-relationship was 
shattered. The result was not the normal one of a withdrawal 
of the libido from this object and a displacement of it on to a 
new one, but something different, for whose coming-about 
various conditions seem to be necessary. The objcct-cathexis 
proved to avc ide power of resistance and was brought to an 



end But the free lib do was not d spla cd on to another objea 
It was withdrawn into the ego. Fhere, however, it was not 
employed in any unspecified way, but served to establish an 
identification of the ego with the abandoned object. Thus the 
shadow of the object fell upon the ego. and the latter could 
henceforth be judged by a special* agency, as though it were an 
object, the forsaken object. In this way an object-loss was trans- 
formed into an ego-loss and the conflict between the ego and 
the loved person into a cleavage between the critical activity of 
the ego and the ego as altered by identification. 

One or two things. may be directly inferred with regard to the 
preconditions and effects of a process such as this. On the one 
hand, a strong fixation to the loved object must have been pres- 
ent; on the other hand, in contradiction to this, the object- 
cathexis must have had little power of resistance. As Otto Rank 
has aptly remarked, this contradiction seems to imply that the 
object-choice has been effected on a narcissistic basis, so that the 
otyect-cathexis, when obstacles come in its way, can regress to 
narcissism. The narcissistic identification with the object then 
becomes a substitute for the erotic cachexis, the result of which 
is that in spite of the conflict with the loved person the love- 
relation need not be given up. This substitution of identification 
for object-love is an important mechanism in the narcissistic 
affections; Karl Landauer (1914) has lately been able to point to 
It in the process of recovery in a case of schizophrenia. It rep- 
resents, of course, a regression from one type of object-choice to 
original narcissism. We have elsewhere shown that identification 
is a preliminary stage of object-choice, that it is the first way - 
and one that is expressed in an ambivalent fashion - in which 
the ego picks out an object. The ego wants to incorporate this 
object into itself, and, in accordance with the oral or cannibal- 
istic phase of libidinal development in which it is, it wants to 
do so by devouring it.~ Abraham is undoubtedly right in attrib- 


1. [In the first (1917) edition only, this word does not occur,] 

2, [See above, p. 136. Cf. also Editor’s Note, pp. 249-51).] 
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uting Co this conncctton the refusal of nounshment met 'with m 
severe forms of melancholia. ' 

The conclusion which our theory would require ~ namely, 
chat the disposition to fall ill of melancholia (or some part of chat 
disposition) lies in the predominance of the narcissistic type of 
object-choice — has unfortunately not yet been confirmed by 
observation. In the opening remarks of this paper, I admitted 
that the empirical material upon which this study is founded is 
insufficient for our needs. If we could assume an agreement 
between the results of observation and what we have inferred, 
we should not hesitate to include this regression from object- 
cathexis to the still narcissistic oral phase of the libido in our 
characterization of melancholia. Identifications with the object 
are by no means rare in the transference neuroses either; indeed, 
they are a well-known mechanism of symptom-formation, 
especially in hysteria. The difference, however, between nar- 
cissistic and hysterical identification may be seen in this: that, 
whereas in the former the object-cathexis is abandoned, in the 
latter it persists and manifests its influence, though this is usually 
confined to certain isolated actions and innervations. In any case, 
in the transference neuroses, too, identification is the expression 
of there being something in common, which may signify love 
Narcissistic identification is the older of the two and it paves the 
way to an understanding of hysterical identification, which has 
been less thoroughly studied.^ 

Melancholia, therefore, borrows some of its features from 
mourning, and the others from the process of regression from 
narcissistic object-choice to narcissism. It is on the one hand, 
like mourning, a reaction to the real loss of a loved object; but 
over and above this, it is marked by a determinant which is 
absent in normal mourning or which, if it is present, transforms 

1. [Abraham first drew Freud's attention to this in a private letter written on 
31 March 1915. (Cf. Freud, l%5ii.) See Jones’s biography (1955, 368).] 

2. [Identification was discussed later by Freud in his Group Psychology (I921r) 
P F.L, , 12 , 134 ff. There is an early account of hysterical identification in The 
Interpretation of Dreams (]900fl), P.F.L., 4 , 232-3-] 
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the latter into pathological mourning. The loss of a lovc-objea 
IS an excellent opportunity for the ambivalence in love- 
relationships to make itself effective and come into the open ' 
Where there is a disposition to obsessional neurosis the conflict 
due to ambivalence gives a pathological cast to mourning and 
forces it to express itself in the form of self-reproaches to the 
effect that the mourner himself is to blame for the loss of the 
loved object, i.e, that he has willed it. These obsessional states 
of depression following upon the death of a loved person show 
us what the conflict due to ambivalence can achieve by itself 
when there is no regressive drawing-in of libido as well. In 
melancholia, the occasions which give rise to the illness extend 
for the most part beyond the clear case of a loss by death, and 
include all those situations of being slighted, neglected or dis- 
appointed, which can import opposed feelings of love and hate 
into the relationship or reinforce an already existing ambiv- 
alence. This conflict due to ambivalence, which sometimes arises 
more from real experiences, sometimes more from consti- 
tutional factors, must not be overlooked among the preconditions 
of melancholia. If the love for the object - a love which cannot 
be given up though the object itself is given up - takes refuge 
in narcissistic identification, then the hate comes into operation 
on this substitutive object, abusing it, debasing it, making it 
suffer and deriving sadistic satisfaction from its suffering. The 
self-tormenting in melancholia, which is without doubt enjoy- 
able, signifies, just like the corresponding phenomenon in ob- 
sessional neurosis, a satisfaction of trends of sadism and hatc^ 
which relate to an object, and which have been turned round 
upon the subject’s own self in the ways we have been discussing 
In both disorders the patients usually still succeed, by the cir- 
cuitous path of seif-punishment, in taking revenge on the orig- 
inal object and in tormenting their loved one through their 
illness, having resorted to it in order to avoid the need to express 

1. [Much of what follows is elaborated in Chapter V of The Bgo and the Id 
a923fc), p. 389 ff. below.) 

2. For the distinction between the two. see my paper on ‘Instincts and the 
V cnsitudcs pp 36- above 
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their hostil ty ro him open y After all the person who has 
occasioned the patient's emotional disorder, and on whom 
his dlness is centred, is usually to be found in his immediate 
environment. The melancholic’s erotic cathexis in regard to his 
object has thus undergone a double vicissitude: part of it has 
regressed to identification, but the other part, under the influ- 
ence of the conflict due to ambivalence, has been carried back to 
the stage of sadism which is nearer to that conflict. 

It is this sadism alone thar solves the riddle of the tendency 
to suicide which makes melancholia so interesting - and so 
dangerous. So immense is the ego’s self-love, which we have 
come to recognize as the primal state from which instinctual life 
proceeds, and so vast is the amount of narcissistic libido which 
we see liberated in the fear that emerges at a threat to life, that 
we cannot conceive how that ego can consent to its own 
destruction. We have long known, it is true, thar no neurotic 
harbours thoughts of suicide which he has not turned back upon 
himself from murderous impulses against others, but we have 
never been able to explain what interplay of forces can carry 
such a purpose- through to execution. The analysis of melan- 
cholia now shows that the ego can kill itself only if, owing to 
the return of the object-cathexis, it can treat itself as an object - 
if It is able to direct against itself the hostility which relates to 
an object and which represents the ego’s original reaction to 
objects in the external world, * Thus in regression from narciss- 
istic object-choice the object has, it is true, been got rid of, but 
It has nevertheless proved more powerful than the ego itself In 
the two opposed situations of being most intensely in love and 
of suicide the ego is overwhelmed by the object, though in 
totally different ways.- 

As regards one particular striking feature of melancholia that 
we have mentioned [p. 256], the prominence of the fear of 
becoming poor, it seems plausible to suppose that it is derived 

1. Cf. ‘tnstinccs and their Vicissitudes’ [p, !34 above]. 

2. [Later discussions of suicide will be foutid in Chapter V of The Ego and the 
id[^923b} p 394 (Tf below arut n be ‘ast pages of ‘The Econom'c Prob'em ot 
Masoch s u 1 924r) pp 4^3—6 be ow 
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from anal erotism wh ch has bee i tom ou of its context a id 
altered in a regressive sense. 

Melancholia confronts us with yet other problems, the answer 
to which in part eludes us. The fact that it passes off after a 
certain time has elapsed without leaving traces of any gross 
changes is a feature it shares with mourning. We found by way 
of explanation [p. 253] that in mourning time is needed for 
the command of reality- testing to be carried out in detail, and 
that when this work has been accomplished the ego will have 
succeeded in freeing its libido from the lost object. We may 
imagine that the ego is occupied with analogous work during 
the course of a melancholia; in neither case have we any insight 
into the economics of the course of events. The sleeplessness in 
melancholia testifies to the rigidity of the condition, the impossi- 
bility of effecting the general drawing-in of cathexes necessary 
for sleep. The complex of melancholia behaves like an open 
wound, drawing to itself cathectic energies ~ which in the 
transference neuroses wc have called ‘anticathexes’ - from all 
directions, and emptying the ego until it is totally impover- 
ished.’ It can easily prove resistant to the ego’s wish to sleep 

What is probably a somatic factor, and one which cannot be 
explained psychogenically, makes itself visible in the regular 
amelioration in the condition that takes place towards evening 
These considerations bring up the question whether a loss in the 
ego irrespectively of the object - a purely narcissistic blow to 
the ego - may not suffice to produce the picture of melancholia 
and whether an impoverishment of ego-libido directly due to 
toxins may not be able to produce certain forms of the disease 

The most remarkable characteristic of melancholia, and the 
one in most need, of explanation, is its tendency to change round 
into mania - a state which is the opposite of it in its symptoms 
As we know, this does not happen to every melancholia. Some 

1. IThis analogy of the open wound appears already (illustrated by two 
diagrams) in the rather abstruse Section VI of Freud’s early note on nieknchoha 
(Freud, I950(i, Draft G, probably written in January 1895), See Editor’s Note 
p 248} 
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cases run their course in periodic relapses, during the intervals 
between which signs of mania may be entirely absent or only 
very slight. Others show the regular alternation of melancholic 
and manic phases which has led to the hypothesis of a circulai 
insanity. One would be tempted to regard these cases as non- 
psychogenic, if it were not for the fact that the psychoanalytic 
method has succeeded in arriving at a solution and effecting a 
therapeutic improvement in several cases precisely of this kind 
It IS not merely permissible, therefore, but incumbent upon us 
to extend an analytic explanation of melancholia to mania as 
well. 

I cannot promise that this attempt will prove entirely satis- 
factory. It hardly carries us much beyond the possibility of cak- 
ing one’s initial bearings. We have two things to go upon: the 
first is a psychoanalytic impression, and the second what we 
may perhaps call a matter of general economic experience. The 
impression which several psychoanalytic investigators have 
already put into words is- that the content of mania is no different 
from that of melancholia, that both disorders are wrestling with 
the same ‘complex', but that probably in melancholia the ego 
has succumbed to the complex whereas in mania it has mastered 
It or pushed it aside. Our second pointer is afforded by the 
observation that all states such as joy, exultation or triumph, 
which give us the normal model for mania, depend on the same 
economic conditions.. What has happened here is that, as a result 
of some influence, a large expenditure of psychical energy, long 
maintained or habitually occurring, has at last become unnecess- 
ary, so that it is available for numerous applications and 
possibilities ofdischargc- when, for instance, some poor wretch, 
by winning a large sum of money, is suddenly relieved from 
chronic worry about his daily bread, or when a long and 
arduous struggle is finally crowned with success, or when a man 
finds himself in a position to throw off at a single blow some 
oppressive compulsion, some false position which he has long 
had to keep up, and so on. All such situations are characterized 
by high spirits, by the signs of discharge of joyful emotion and 
by increased readiness for all kinds of action — in just the i -l 


263 
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way as m mania and in complete contrast to the depression and 
inhibition of melancholia. We may venture to assert that mania 
IS nothing other than a triumph of this sort, only that here again 
what the ego has surmounted and what it is triumphing over 
remain hidden from it. Alcoholic intoxication, which belongs 
to the same class of states, may (in so far as it is an elated one) 
be explained in the same way; here there is probably a sus- 
pension, produced by toxins, of expenditures of energy m 
repression. The popular view likes to assume that a person in 
a manic state of this kind finds such delight in movement and 
action because he is so ‘cheerful’. This false connection must of 
course be put right. The fact is that the economic condition in 
the subject’s mind referred to above has been fulfilled, and this 
IS the reason why he is in such high spirits on the one hand- and 
so uninhibited in action on the other. 

if we put these two indications together,' what we find is this 
In mania, the ego must have got over the loss of the object (or 
its mourning over the loss, or perhaps the object itself), and 
thereupon the whole quota of anticathexis which the painful suf- 
fering of melancholia had drawn to itself from the ego and 
‘bound’ will have become available [p. 262]. Moreover, the 
manic subject plainly demonstrates his liberation from the object 
which was the cause of his suffering, by seeking like a raven- 
ously hungry man for new object-cathexes. 

This explanation certainly sounds plausible, but in the first 
place it is too indefinite, and, secondly, it gives rise to more new 
problems and doubts than we can answer. We will not evade a 
discussion of them, even though we cannot expect it to lead us 
to a clear understanding. 

In the first place, normal mourning, too, overcomes the loss 
of the object, and it, too, while it lasts, absorbs all the energies 
of the ego. Why, then, after it has run its course, is there no hint 
in its case of the economic condition for a phase of triumph^ I 
find it impossible to answer this objection straight away. It also 
draws our attention to the fact that we do not even know the 


1 'The ‘psychoanalytic 'mp^cssion’ and ‘he ‘general ccanoin'c experience’ 
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economic means by which mourning carries out its task [p. 253] 
Possibly, however, a conjecture will help us here. Each single 
one of the memories and situations of expectancy which dem- 
onstrate the libido’s attachment to the lost object is met by the 
verdict of reality that the object no longer exists; and the ego, 
confronted as it were with the question whether it shall share 
this fate, is persuaded by the sum of the narcissistic satisfactions 
It derives from being alive to sever its attachment to the object 
that has been abolished. We may perhaps suppose that this work 
of severance is so slow and gradual that by the time it has been 
finished the expenditure of energy necessary for it is also 
dissipated.’ 

It is tempting to go on from this conjecture about the work 
of mourning and try to give an account of the work of melan- 
cholia, Here we are met at the outset by an uncertainty. So far 
we have hardly considered melancholia from the topographical 
point of view, nor asked ourselves in and between what psychi- 
cal systems the work of melancholia goes on. What part of the 
mental processes of the disease still takes place in connection 
with the unconscious object-cathexes that have been given up, 
and what part in connection with their substitute, by identifi- 
cation, in the ego? 

The quick and easy answer is that ‘the unconscious (thing-) 
presentation^ of the object has been abandoned by the libido’ 
In reality, however, this presentation is made up of innumerable 
single impressions {or unconscious traces of them), and this 
withdrawal of libido is not a process that can be accomplished 
in a moment, but must certainly, as in mourning, be one m 
which progress is long-drawn-out and gradual. W''hether it 
begins simultaneously at several points or follows some sort of 
fixed sequence is not easy to decide; in analyses it often becomes 
evident that first one and then another memory is activated, and 
that the laments which always sound the same and are wean- 

1. The economic standpoint has hitherto received little attention in psycho- 
analytic writings. I would mention as an exception a paper by Viaor Tausk 
(1913) on motives for repression devalued by recompenses. 

2 unx See above p 206 
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some in their monotony nevertheless take their nsc each time 
in some different unconscious source. If the object does not pos- 
sess this great significance for the ego - a significance reinforced 
by a thousand links - then, too, its loss will not be of a kind to 
cause either mourning or melancholia. This characteristic of 
detaching the libido bit by bit is therefore to be ascribed alike 
to mourning and to melancholia; it is probably supported by the 
same economic situation and serves the same purposes in both 
As we have seen, however [p. 259 f.], melancholia contains 
something more than normal mourning. In melancholia the 
relation to the object is no simple one; it is complicated by the 
conflict due to ambivalence. The ambivalence is either consti- 
tutional, i.e. is an element of every love-relacion formed by this 
particular ego, or else it proceeds precisely from those experi- 
ences that involved the threat of losing the object. For this 
reason the exciting causes of melancholia have a much wider 
range than those of mourning, which is for the most part 
occasioned only by a real loss of the object, by its death. In mel- 
ancholia, accordingly, countless separate struggles are carried on 
over the object, in which hate and love contend with each other, 
the one seeks to detach the libido from the object, the other to 
maintain this position of the hbido against the assault. The 
location of these separate struggles cannot be assigned to any 
system but the Ucs., the region of the memory-traces of things 
(as contrasted with word-cathexes). In mourning, too, the efforts 
to detach the libido are made in this same system; but in it noth- 
ing hinders these processes from proceeding along the normal 
path through the Pcs. to consciousness. This path is blocked for 
the work of melancholia, owing perhaps to a number of causes 
or a combination of them. Constitutional ambivalence belongs 
by its nature to the repressed; traumatic experiences in connec- 
tion with the object may have activated other repressed material 
Thus everything to do with these struggles due to ambivalence 
remains withdrawn from consciousness, until the outcome 
characteristic of melancholia has set in. This, as we know, con- 
sists in the threatened iibidinal cathexis at length abandoning the 
objea only however to draw back to the pbcc in the ego from 
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which it had proceeded. So by taking flight into the ego love 
escapes extinction. After this regression of the libido the process 
can become conscious, and it is represented to consciousness as 
a conflict between one part of the ego and the critical' agency 

What consciousness is aware of in the work of melancholia 
IS thus not the essential part of it, nor is it even the part which 
we may credit with an influence in bringing the ailment to an 
end. We see that the ego debases itself and rages against itself 
and we understand as little as the patient what this can lead to 
and how it can change. We can more readily attribute such a 
function to the unconscious part of the work, because it is not 
difficult to perceive an essential analogy between the work of 
melancholia and of mourning, just as mourning impels the ego 
to give up the object by declaring the object to be dead and 
offering the ego the inducement of continuing to live [p. 265], 
so does each single struggle of ambivalence loosen the fixation 
of the libido to the object by disparaging it, denigrating it and 
even as it were killing it. It is possible for the process in the Ucs 
to come to an end, either after the fury has spent itself or after 
the object has been abandoned as valueless. We cannot tell which 
of these two possibilities is the regular or more usual one in 
bringing melancholia to an end, nor W'hat influence this termi- 
nation has on the future course of the case. The ego may enjoy 
in this the satisfaction of knowing itself as the better of the two, 
as superior to the object. 

Even if we accept this view of the work of melancholia, it still 
does not supply an explanation of the one point on which we 
were seeking light. It was our expectation that the economic 
condition for the emergence of mania after the melancholia has 
run its course is to be found in the ambivalence which dominates 
the latter affection; and in this we found support from analogies 
m various other fields. But there is one fact before which that 
expectation must bow. Of the three preconditions of melan- 
cholia- loss of the object, ambivalence, and regression of libido 
into the ego - the first two are also found in the obsessional self- 
reproaches arising after a death has occurred. In those cases it 
IS unquest oi ab y the ambivalence which is the motive force of 
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the conflict and observanon shows that after the conflict has 
conic to an end there is nothing left over in the nature of the 
triumph of a manic state of mind. We are thus led to the third 
factor as the only one responsible for the result. The accumu- 
lation of cathexis which is at first bound and then, after the work 
of melancholia is finished, becomes free and makes mania poss- 
ible must be linked with regression of the libido to narcissism. 
The conflict within the ego, which melancholia substitutes for 
the ;-struggle over the object, must act like a painful wound 
which calls for an extraordinarily high anticathexis. - But here 
once again, it will be well to call a halt and to postpone any 
further explanation of mania until we have gained some insight 
into the economic nature, first, of physical pain, and then of the 
mental pain which is analogous to it.’ As we already know, the 
interdependence of the complicated problems of the mind forces 
us to break off every enquiry before it is completed - till the 
outcome of some other enquiry can come to its assistance. - 

1. [See footnote 1, p. 146 above.) 

2, added 1925:} Cf. a continuation of this discussion of mania in 
Grmp Psychology and ike Analysis of the E £0 {1921f) [P.F.L., 12, 164—5]. 
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on a first draft of Beyond the Pleasure Prme,pU in March 1919, 
and he reported the draft as finished in the following May 
During the same month he was completing his paper on The 
Uncanny’ (1919/i), which includes a paragraph setting out much 
of the gist of the present work in a few sentences. !n this para- 
graph he refers to the ‘compulsion to repeat’ as a phenomenon 
exhibited in the behaviour of children and in psychoanalytic 
treatment; he suggests that this compulsion is something derived 
from the most intimate nature of the instincts; and he declares 
that it is powerful enough to disregard the pleasure principle 
There is, however, no allusion to the ‘death instincts’. He adds 
that he has already completed a detailed exposition of the sub- 
ject, The paper on ‘The Uncanny’ containing this summary was 
published in the autumn of 1919. But Freud held back Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle for another year. In the early part of 1920 
he was once more at work on it; he was still revising the work 
in May and June and it was finally completed by the middle of 
July 1920. 

In the series of Freud’s metapsychological writings, Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle may be regarded as introducing the final phase 
of his views. He had already drawn attention to the 'compulsion 
to repeat’ as a clinical phenomenon, but here he attributes to it 
the characteristics of an instinct; here too for the first time he 
brings forward the new dichotomy between Eros and the death 
instincts which found its full elaboration in The Ego and the Id 
(1923b), p. 380 ff. below. In Beyond the Pleasure Principle, too, we 
can see signs of the new picture of the anatomical structure of 
the mind which was to dominate all Freud's later writings 
Fmally, the problem of destructiveness, which played an ever 
more prominent part in his theoretical works, makes its first 
explicit appearance. The derivation of various elements in the 
present discussion from his earlier metapsychological works - 
such as ‘The Two Principles of Mental Functioning' (19111)), 
‘Narcissism’ (1914(:) and ‘Instincts and their Vicissitudes’ 
(1915r), see pp. 35, 65 and 113 above - will be obvious. But 
what is particular y remarkab e is the c osencss with which some 
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of the earlier sections of the present work foilovj the ‘Project fc 
a Scientific Psychology’ (195Q(i), drafted by Freud twentv-fn 
years earlier, in 1895, 
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I 

In the theory of psychoanalysis we have no hesitation in assum- 
ing that the course taken by mental events is automatically reg- 
ulated by the pleasure principle. We believe, that is to say, that 
the course of those events is invariably set in motion by an 
unpleasurable tension, and that it takes a direction such that its 
final outcome coincides with a lowering of that tension - that 
IS, with an avoidance of unpleasure or a production of pleasure. 
In taking that course into account in our consideration of the 
mental processes which are the subject of our study, we are 
introducing an ‘economic’ point of view into our work; and if, 
m describing those processes, we try to estimate this ‘economic’ 
factor in addition to the ‘topographical’ and ‘dynamic’ ones, we 
shall, I think, be giving the most complete description of them 
of which we can at present conceive, and one which deserves 
to be distinguished by the term ‘metapsychological’,* 

It is of no concern to us in this connection to enquire how far, 
with this hypothesis of the pleasure principle, we have 
approached or adopted any particular, historically established, 
philosophical system. We have arrived at these speculative 
assumptions in an attempt to describe and to account for the 
facts of daily observation in our field of study. Priority and 
originality are not among the aims that psychoanalytic work sets 
Itself; and the impressions that underlie the hypothesis of the 
pleasure principle are so obvious that they can scarcely be over- 
looked. On the other hand we would readily express our grati- 
tude to any philosophical or psychological theory which was 
able to inform us of the meaning of the feelings of pleasure and 

1 Sec IV of Tlir Unconscious (1915^) p 183 IT above ] 
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unpleasure which act so in pcrat vely ipon us But on th s point 
we are, alas, offered nothing to our purpose. This is the most 
obscure and inaccessible region of the mind, and, since wc can- 
not avoid contact with it, the least rigid hypothesis, it seems to 
me, will be the best, Wc have decided to relate pleasure and 
unpleasure to the quantity of excitation that is present in the 
mind but is not in any way ‘bound’d ‘'ind to relate them in such 
a manner that unpleasure corresponds to an irurmse in the 
quantity of excitation and pleasure to a diminution. What we are 
implying by this is not a simple relation between the strength 
of the feelings of pleasure and unpleasure and the corresponding 
modifications in the quantity of excitation; least of all - in view 
of all we have been taught by psycho-physiology - are we sug- 
gesting any directly proportional ratio: the factor that deter- 
mines the feeling is probably the amount of increase or 
diminution in the quantity of excitation tn a gh/cn ptriod of time 
Experiment might possibly play a part here; but it is not advis- 
able for us analysts to go into the problem further so long as 
our way is not pointed by quite definite observations,^ 

We cannot, however, remain indifferent to the discovery that 
an investigator of such penetration as G. T. Fechner held a view 
on the subject of pleasure and unpleasurc which coincides in all 
essentials with the one that has been forced upon us by psycho- 
analytic work. Fechner’s statement is to be found contained 
in a small work,' Eiriige Ideeti zur Schdpfmgs- und Entwicklun^^- 
geschichte da- Organismen, 1873 (Part XI, Supplement, 94), and 
reads as follows: ‘In so far as conscious impulses always have 
some relation to pleasure or unpleasure, pleasure and unpleasure 
too can be regarded as having a psycho-physical relation to con- 
ditions of stability and instability. This provides a basis for a 

!. [The concepts of ‘quantity’ and of ‘bound’ e.YCitation, which rim through 
the whole of Freud’s writings, found what is perhaps tlieir most detailed dis- 
cussion in the early ‘Project’ {1950fl [1895]). See in particular the long discussion 
of the term ‘bound’ near the end of Section 1 of Part 111 of that work. See also 
p 306 f. below.) 

2. [This point is again mentioned below on p. 337 .ind further developed in 
The EconomicProblem of Masochism’ (1924f), p, 413ff. below. SeeaisoSecnon 
7 of Part 1 of tin. ‘Pro'ect’ ) 
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hypothesis into which I propose to enter in greater detail else- 
where. According to this hypothesis, every psycho-physical 
motion rising above the threshold of consciousness is attended 
by pleasure in proportion as, beyond a certain limit, it approxi- 
mates to complete stability, and is attended by unpieasure m 
proportion as, beyond a certain limit, it deviates from complete 
stability; while between the two limits, which may be described 
as qualitative thresholds of pleasure and unpleasure, there is a 
certain margin of aesthetic indifference . , 

The facts which have caused us to believe in the dominance 
of the pleasure principle in mental life also find expression in the 
hypothesis that the mental apparatus endeavours to keep the 
quantity of excitation present in it as low as possible or at least 
CO keep it constant. This latter hypothesis is only another way 
of stating the pleasure principle; for if the work of the mental 
apparatus is directed towards keeping the quantity of excitation 
low, then anything chat is calculated to increase that quantity is 
bound to be felt as adverse to the functioning of the apparatus, 
that is as unpleasurable. The pleasure principle follows from the 
principle of constancy: actually the latter principle was inferred 
from the facts which forced us to adopt the pleasure principle ^ 
Moreover, a more detailed discussion will show that the tend- 
ency which we thus attribute to the mental apparatus is sub- 
sumed as a special case under Fechner’s principle of the 
‘tendency cowards stability’, to which he has brought the feel- 
ings of pleasure and unpleasure into relation. 

It must be pointed out, however, that strictly speaking it is 
incorrect to talk of the dominance of the pleasure principle over 
the course of mental processes. If such a dominance existed, the 

1. (Cf. ‘Project’, end of Section 8 of Part (. - ‘Aesthetic’ is here' used in the 
old sense of ‘relating to sensation or perception’.] 

2. [The ‘principle of constancy’ dates back to the very beginning of Freud s 

psychological studies. The first published discussion of it of any length was by 
Breuer (in semi-physiological terms) towards the end of Section 2(A) ofhis theor- 
etical part of the Studies on Hysteria (Breuer and Freud, 1895), P.F.L., 3, 272-8 
272 n. 1, and the Editor’s Introduction, ibid., 37 ff. See also ‘Instincts and their 
Vicissitudes’ (19!5f), p. 155 a. 1 and p. 117 f. above, as well as the Editors 
Introduaion o TJir I npritiif / 90(i7) PPL 4 40-41 
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immense major ty of our ni ntal processes would have to be 
accompanied by pleasure or to lead to pleasure, whereas univer- 
sal experience completely contradicts any such conclusion. The 
most that can .be said, chereiore, is that there exists in the mind 
a strong tendency towards the pleasure principle, but that that 
tendency is opposed by certain other forces or circumstances, 
so that the final outcome cannot always be in harmony with 
the tendency towards pleasure. We may compare what Fechner 
(1873, 90) remarks on a similar point: ‘Since however a tendency 
towards an aim does not imply that the aim is attained, and since 
in general the aim is attainable only by approximations. . . 

If we turn now to the question of what circumstances are able 
to prevent the pleasure principle from being carried into effect 
wc find ourselves once more on secure and well-trodden ground 
and, in framing our answer, we have at our disposal a rich fund 
of analytic experience. 

The first example of the pleasure principle being inhibited in 
this way is a familiar one which occurs with regularity. We 
know that the pleasure principle is proper to a primary method 
of working on the part of the mental apparatus, but chat, from 
the point of view of the self-preservation of the organism among 
the difficulties of the external world, it is from the very outset 
inefficient and even highly dangerous. Under the influence of 
the ego’s instincts of self-preservation, the pleasure principle is 
replaced by the reality priticipleJ This latter principle does not 
abandon the intention of ultimately obtaining pleasure, but it 
nevertheless demands and carries into effect the postponement 
of satisfaction, the. abandonment of a number of possibilities of 
gaining satisfaction and the temporary toleration of unpleasure 
as a step an the long indirect road to pleasure. The pleasure prin- 
ciple long persists, however, as the method of working 
employed by the sexual instincts, which arc so hard to ‘educate’, 
and, starting from those instincts, or in the ego itself, it often 
succeeds in overcoming the reality principle, to the detriment 
of the organism as a whole. 

1. [See ‘Formulations on the Two Pnmiples of Mental Funtuotiing', Freud 
19 li pp 36 7 above 
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There can be no doubt however that he replacement of tl c 
pleasure pnnaplc by the rcahty pnnaple can only be made 
responsible for a small number, and by no means the most 
intense, of unpleasurable experiences. Another occasion of the 
release of unpleasure, which occurs with no less regularity, is 
to be found in the conflicts and dissensions that take place in the 
mental apparatus while the ego is passing through its develop- 
ment into more highly composite organizations. Almost all the 
energy with which the apparatus is filled arises from its innate 
instinctual impulses. But these are not all allowed to reach the 
same phases of development. In the course of things it happens 
again and again that individual instincts or parts of instincts turn 
out CO be incompatible in their aims or demands with the 
remaining ones, which are able to combine into the inclusive 
unity of the ego. The former are then split off from this unity 
by the process of repression, held back at lower levels of psychi- 
cal development and cut off, to begin with, from the possibility 
of satisfaction. If they succeed subsequently, as can so easily 
happen with repressed sexual instincts, in struggling through, 
by roundabout paths, to a direct or to a substitutive satisfaction, 
that event, which would in other cases have been an opportunity 
for pleasure, is felt by the ego as unpleasure. As a consequence 
of the old conflict which ended in repression, a new breach has 
occurred in the pleasure principle at the very time when certain 
instincts were endeavouring, in accordance with the principle, 
to obtain fresh pleasure. The details of the process by which 
repression turns a possibility of pleasure into a source of 
utipleasure are not yet clearly understood or cannot be clearly 
represented; but there is no doubt that all neurotic unpleasure 
IS of that kind - pleasure that cannot be felt as such.^ 

The two sources of unpleasure which I have just indicated are 
very far from covering the majority of our unpleasurable experi- 
ences. But as regards the remainder it can be asserted with 

i. {Footnote added 1925:j No doubt the essential point is that pleasure and 
unpleasure, being conscious feelings, are attached to the ego. [This is made 
clearer in a discussion at the heginning of Chapter 1 1 of InJiihilioiti- SyiiifUouts mid 
Anxiety 926i0 PFL 10 242 3 
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some show of justification that their presence does not contra- 
dict the dominance of the pleasure principle. Most of the 
unpleasurc that we. experience is perceptual unpleasure. it may 
be perception, of pressure by unsatisfied instincts; or it may be 
external perception which is. either distressing in itself or which 
excites unpleasurable expectations in the mental apparatus - that 
is, which is recognized by it as a ‘danger’. The reaction to these 
instinctual demands and threats of danger, a reaction which con- 
stitutes the proper activity of the mental apparatus, can then be 
directed in a correct manner by the pleasure principle or the 
reality principle by which the former is modified. This does not 
seem to necessitate any far-reaching limitation of the pleasure 
principle. Nevertheless the investigation of the mental reaction 
to external danger is precisely in a position to produce new 
material and raise fresh questions bearing upon our present 
problem. 


I! 

A CONDITION has long been known and described which occurs 
after severe mechanical concussions, railway disasters and other 
accidents involving a risk to life; it has been given the name of 
traumatic neurosis’. The terrible war which has just ended gave 
rise to a great number of illnesses of this kind, but it at least put 
an end to the temptation to attribute the cause of the disorder 
to organic lesions of the nervous system brought about by 
mechanical forced The symptomatic picture presented by trau- 
matic neurosis approaches that of hysteria in the wealth of its 
similar motor symptoms, but surpasses it as a rule in its strongly 
marked signs of subjective ailment (in which it resembles hypo- 
chondria or melancholia) as well as in the evidence it gives of 
a far more comprehensive general enfeeblement and disturbance 
of the mental capacities. No complete^ explanation has yet been 
reached either of war neuroses or of the traumatic neuroses of 
peace. In the case of the war neuroses, the fact that the same 
symptoms sometimes came abouri without the intervention of 
any gross mechanical force seemed at once enlightening and 
bewildering. In the case of the ordinary traumatic neuroses two 
characteristics emerge prominently; first, that the chief weight 
in their causation seems to rest upon the factor of surprise, of 
fright; and secondly, that a wound or injury inflicted simul- 
taneously works as a rule against the development of a neurosis 
‘Fright’, ‘fear’ and ‘anxiety are improperly used as synonymous 
expressions; they are in fact capable of clear distinction in their 
relation to danger. ‘Anxiety’ describes a particular state of 

1. Cf. the discussion on the psychoanalysis of war neuroses by Freud, Fer- 
ericzi, Abraham, Simme] and Jones (1919) [to which Freud provided the intro- 
duction (1919d). See also his posthumously published ‘Report on the Electrical 
Treatment of War Neuroses* (19.‘)5f {1920]).] 

2. [‘Complete’ was added in 1921.] 

3. [‘Could sometimes come about’ in 1920.] 

4 In Gc n Sr/i e It' Hinhl' and Angn ' 
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expecting the danger or prepanng for it, even though it may be 
an unknown one. ‘Fear’ requires a definite object of which to 
be afraid. ‘Fright’, however, is the name we give to the state a 
person gets into when he has run into danger without being 
prepared for it; it emphasizes the factor of surprise. I do not 
believe anxiety can produce a traumatic neurosis. There is some- 
thing about anxiety that protects its subject against fright and 
so against fright-neuroses. We shall return to this point later 
[p 303 f.].' 

The study of dreams may be considered the most trustworthy 
method of investigating deep mental processes. Now dreams 
occurring in traumatic neuroses have the characteristic of repeat- 
edly bringing the patient back into the situation of his accident, 
a situation from which he wakes up in another fright. This 
astonishes people far too little. They think the fact that the trau- 
matic experience is constantly forcing itself upon the patient 
even in his sleep is a proof of the strength of that experience: the 
patient is, as one might say, fixated to his trauma. Fixations to 
the experience which started the illness have long been familiar 
to us in hysteria. Breuer and Freud declared in 1893^ that ‘hys- 
terics suffer mainly from reminiscences’. In the war neuroses, 
too, observers like Ferenezi and Simmel have been able to 
explain certain motor symptoms by fixation to the moment at 
which the trauma occurred. 

I am not aware, however, that patients suffering from trau- 
matic neurosis are much occupied in their waking lives with 
memories of their accident. Perhaps they are more concerned 
with not thinking of it. Anyone who accepts it as something self- 

1 , [Freud is very far indeed from always carrying out the distinction he makes 
here. More often than not he uses the word 'Angsf' to denote a state of fear 
without any reference to the future. It seems not unlikely that in this passage 
he is beginning to adumbrate the distinction drawn in Inhibitions, Sytnptoms and 
Anxiety (t926d) between anxiety as a reaction to a traumatic situation - prob- 
ably equivalent to what is here called Schreck - and anxiety as a warning signal 
of the approach of such an event. (Cf. P.F.L., 10, 243 ff. and 326-8.) See also 
his use of the phrase ‘preparedness for anxiety’ on p. 303.] 

2. [ On be Psychical Mechanism of Hysterical Phenomena 893a end of 
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evident that their dreams should put them back at night into the 
situation that caused them to fall ill has misunderstood the 
nature of dreams. It would be more in harmony with their 
nature if they showed the patient pictures from his healthy past 
or of the cure for which he hopes. If we are not to be shaken 
m our belief in the wish-fulfilling tenor of dreams by the dreams 
of traumatic neurotics, we still have one resource open to us: we 
may argue that the function of dreaming, like so much else, is 
upset in this condition and diverted from its purposes, or we 
may be driven to reflect on the mysterious masochistic trends 
of the ego.^ 

At this point i propose to leave the dark and dismal subject 
of the traumatic neurosis and pass on to examine the method of 
working employed by the mental apparatus in one of its earliest 
nonnal activities - I mean in children’s play. 

The different theories of children’s play have only recently 
been summarized and discussed from the psychoanalytic point 
of view by Pfeifer (1919), to whose paper 1 would refer my read- 
ers. These theories attempt to discover the motives which lead 
children to play, but they fail to bring into the foreground the 
ecottumiV motive, the consideration of the yield of pleasure 
involved. Without wishing to include the whole field covered 
by these phenomena, 1 have been able, through a chance oppor- 
tunity which presented itself, to throw some light upon the first 
game played by a little boy of one and a half and invented by 
himself. It was more than a mere fleeting observation, for I lived 
under the same roof as the child and his parents for some weeks, 
and it was some time before i discovered the meaning of the 
puzzling activity which he constantly repeated. 

The child was not at all precocious in his intellectual devel- 
opment. At the age of one and a half he could say only a few 
comprehensible words; he could also make use of a number of 
sounds which expressed a meaning intelligible to those around 
him. He was, however, on good terms with his parents and their 

1 ^The last 15 woriis of this sentence added in 1921 For aJ5 this see The 

JnSfTpTVtai (m ofl^rrarm 1900(3 P F L 4 701 ff 
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one servant-girl, and tributes were paid to his bang a good 
boy’. He did not disturb his parents at night, he conscientiously 
obeyed orders not to touch certain things or go into certain 
rooms, and above all he never cried when his mother left him 
for a few hours. At the same time, he was greatly attached to 
his mother, who had not only fed him herself but had also 
looked after him without any outside help. This good little boy, 
however, had an occasional disturbing habit of taking any small 
objects he could get hold of and throwing them away from him 
into a corner, under the bed, and so on, so that hunting for his 
toys and picking them up was often quite a business. As he did 
this he gave vent to a loud, long-drawn-out ‘o-o-o-o’, accom- 
panied by an expression of interest and satisfaction. His mother 
and the writer of the present account were agreed in thinking 
that this was not a mere interjection but represented the German 
word 'fort’ [‘gone’]. 1 eventually realized that it was a game and 
that the only use he made of any of his toys was to play ‘gone’ 
with them. One day I made an observation which confirmed 
my view. The child had a wooden reel with a piece of string 
tied round it. It never occurred to him to pull it along the floor 
behind him, for instance, and play at its being a carriage. What 
he did was to hold the reel by the string and very skilfully throw 
It over the edge of his curtained cot, so that it disappeared into 
It, at the same time uttering his expressive ‘o-o-o-o’. He then 
pulled the reel out of the cot again by the string and hailed its 
reappearance with a joyful 'da’ [‘there’]. Tliis, then, was the 
complete game - disappearance and return. As a rule one only 
witnessed its first act, which was repeated untiringly as a game 
in itself, though there is no doubt that the greater pleasure was 
attached to the second act.* 

1. A further observation subsequently confirmed this interpretation fully 
One day the child’s mother had been away for several hours and on her return 
was met with the words ‘Baby o-o-o-o!’ which was at first incomprehensible 
It soon turned out, however, that during this long period of solitude the child 
had found a method of making ftimsel/disappeat. He had discovered his reflec- 
tion in a full-length mirror which did not quite reach to the ground, so that by 
crouching down he could make his mirror-image ‘gone’, [A further reference 
o this story will be found in The l"‘eTp-’e‘a‘iof of DrtMts P F L 4 5% n 
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The interpretation of the game then became obvious. It was 
related to the child’s great cultural achievement - the instinctual 
renunciation (that is, the renunciation of instinctual satisfaction) 
which he had made in allowing his mother to go away without 
protesting. He compensated himself for this, as it were, by him- 
self staging the disappearance and return of the objects within 
his reach. It is of course a matter of indifference from the point 
of view of judging the effective nature of the game whether the 
child invented it himself or took it over on some outside sug- 
gestion. Our interest is directed to another point. The child can- 
not possibly have felt his mother’s departure as something 
agreeable or even indifferent. How then, does his repetition of 
this distressing experience as. a game fit in with the pleasure prin- 
ciple? It may perhaps be said in reply that her departure had to 
be enacted as a necessary preliminary to her joyful return, and 
that it was in the latter that lay the true purpose of the game 
But against this must be counted the observed fact that the first 
act, that of departure, was staged as a game in itself and far more 
frequently than the episode in its entirety, with its pleasurable 
ending. 

No certain decision can be reached from the analysis of a 
single case like this. On an unprejudiced view one gets an 
impression that the child turned his experience into a game 
from another motive. At the outset he was in a. passive situation - 
he was overpowered by the experience; but, by repeating it, 
unpleasurable though it was, as a game, he took on an active 
part. These efforts might be put down to an instinct for mastery 
that was acting independently of whether the memory was in 
Itself pleasurable or riot. But still another interpretation may be 
attempted. Throwing away the object so that it was ‘gone’ might 
satisfy an impulse of the child’s, wliich was suppressed in his 
actual life, to revenge himself on his mother for going away 
from him. In that case it would have a defiant meaning: ‘All 
right, then, go away! I don’t need you. I’m sending you away 
myself.’ A year later, the same boy whom 1 had observed at his 
first game used to take a toy, if he was angry with it, and throw 
It on the floor exclaiming- ‘Go to the fwont’’ He had heard at 
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that time that his absent father was at the front and was far 
from regretting his absence; on the contrary he made it quite 
clear that he had no desire to be disturbed in his sole possession 
of his mother.' We know of other children who liked to express 
similar hostile impulses by throwing away objects instead of 
persons.^ We are therefore left in doubt as to whether the 
impulse to work over in the mind some overpowering experi- 
ence so as to make oneself master of it can find expression as a 
primary event, and independently of the pleasure principle. For, 
in the case we have been discussing, the child may, after all, only 
have been able to repeat his unpleasant experience in play 
because the repetition carried along with it a yield of pleasure 
of another sort bur none the less a direct one. 

Nor shall we be helped in our hesitation between these two 
views by further considering children’s play. It is clear that in 
their play children repeat everything that has made a great 
impression on them in real life, and that in doing so they abreact 
the strength of the impression and, as one might put it, make 
themselves master of the situation. But on the other hand it is 
obvious that all their play is influenced by a wish that dominates 
them the whole time - the wish to be grown-up and to be able 
to do what grown-up people do. It can also be observed that 
the unpleasurablc nature of an experience does not always unsuit 
It for play. If the doctor looks down a child’s throat or carries 
out some small operation on him, we may be quite sure that 
these frightening experiences will be the subject of the next 
game; but we must not in that connection overlook the fact that 
there is a yield of pleasure from another source. As the child 
passes over from the passivity of the experience to the activity 
of the game, he hands on the disagreeable experience to one of 
his playmates and in this way revenges himself on a substitute ^ 

1. When this child was five and three-quarters, his mother died. Now that 
she was really ‘gone’ {‘o-o-o’), the little boy showed no signs of grief. It is true 
that in the interval a second child had been born and had roused him to violent 
jealousy. 

2. Cf. my note on a childhood meniory of Goethe’s (19174) [P.F.L,, 14, 323] 

3 fCf ‘Female SexTiaiiry’ (19314) PFL 7 383-^ ] 
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Nevertheless, it emerges from this discussion that there is no 
need to assume the existence of a special imitative instinct in 
order to provide a motive for play. Finally, a reminder may be 
added that the artistic play and artistic imitation carried out by 
adults, which, unlike children’s, are aimed at an audience, do 
not spare the spectators (for instance, in tragedy) the most pain- 
ful experiences and can yet be felt by them as highly enjoyable. ^ 
This is convincing proof that, even under the dominance of the 
pleasure principle, there are ways and means enough of making 
what is in itself unpleasurable into a subject to be recollected and 
worked over in the mind. The consideration of these cases and 
situations, which have a yield of pleasure as their final outcome, 
should be undertaken by some system of aesthetics with an 
economic approach to its subject-matter. They are of no use for 
our purposes, since they presuppose the existence and dominance 
of the pleasure principle; they give no evidence of the operation 
of tendencies beyond the pleasure principle, chat is, of tendencies 
more primitive than it and independent of it. 

1 [Freud had made a tentative study of this point in his posthumously pub- 
lished paper on ‘Psychopathic Characters on the Stage’ {1942fl), P.F.L., 14, 119, 
which was probably written in 1905 or IQUh,] 
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TwENTY-h.vE years of intense work have had as thar result that 
the immediate aims of psychoanalytic technique are quite other 
to-day than they were at the outset. At first the analysing phys- 
ician could do no more than discover the unconscious material 
that was concealed from, the patient, put it together and, at the 
right moment, communicate it to him. Psychoanalysis was then 
first and foremost an arc of interpreting, Since this did not solve 
the therapeutic problem, a further aim quickly came in view to 
oblige the patient to confirm the analyst’s construction from his 
own memory. In that endeavour the chief emphasis lay upon 
the patient’s resistances: the art consisted now in uncovering 
these as quickly as possible, in pointing them out to the patient 
and in inducing him by human influence - this was where sug- 
gestion operating as ‘transference’ played its part - to abandon 
his resistances. 

But it became ever clearer that the aim which had been set up - 
the aim that what was unconscious should become conscious - 
IS not completely attainable by that method. The patient can- 
not remember the whole of what is repressed in him, and what 
he cannot remember may be precisely the essential pare of it 
Thus he acquires no sense of conviction of the correctness of the 
construction that has been communicated to him. He is obliged 
to repeat the repressed material as a contemporary experience 
instead of, as the physician would prefer to see, rememberirig it 
as something belonging to the past.' These reproductions, 
which emerge with such unwished-for exactitude, always have 
as their subject some portion of infantile sexual life - of the 
Oedipus complex, that is, and its derivatives; and they are 

1. See my paper on ‘Recollecring, Repeating and Working Through' (1914^) 
JAn early reference will be found in this same paper to the ‘compulsion to 
repeat’, which is one of the principal topics discussed in the present work. (See 
also the Editor’s Note above, p. 272.) - The term ‘transference neurosis' in the 
specia in which t is used a few 1 nes lower down a so appears n at 
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invariably acted out in the sphere of the transference, of the 
patient’s relation to the physician. When things have reached this 
stage, it may be said that the earlier neurosis has now been 
replaced by a fresh, ‘transference neurosis’. It has been the phys- 
loan’s endeavour to keep this transference neurosis within the 
narrowest limits; to force as much as possible into the channel 
of memory and to allow as little as possible to emerge as rep- 
etition, The ratio between what is remembered and what is 
reproduced varies from case to case. The physician cannot as a 
rule spare his patient this phase of the treatment. He must get 
him to re-experience some portion of his forgotten life, but must 
see to it, on the other hand, that the patient retains some degree 
of aloofness, which will enable him, in spite of everything, to 
recognize that what appears to be reality is in fact only a reflec- 
tion of a forgotten past. !f this can be successfully achieved, the 
patient’s sense of conviction is won, together with the thera- 
peutic success that is dependent on it. 

In order to make it easier to understand this ‘compulsion to 
repeat’, which emerges during the psychoanalytic treatment of 
neurotics, we must above all get rid of the mistaken notion that 
what we are dealing with in our struggle against resistances is 
resistance on the part of the unconscious. The unconscious — that 
IS to say, the ‘repressed’ - offers no resistance whatever to the 
efforts of the treatment. Indeed, it itself has no ocher endeavour 
than to break through the pressure weighing down on it and 
force its way either to consciousness or to a discharge through 
some real action. Resistance during treatment arises from the 
same higher strata and systems of the mind which originally 
carried out repression. But the fact that, as we know from 
experience, the motives of the resistances, and indeed the resist- 
ances themselves, are unconscious at first during the treatment, 
IS a hint to us that we should correct a shortcoming in our ter- 
minology. We shall avoid a lack of clarity if we make our 
contrast not between the conscious and the unconscious but 
between the coherent e£o' and the repressed. !t is certain that 

1. fCf, a discussion of this in the Editor’s Introduction to The Ega ami the Id 
(I923i) Wow p 34’' IT ’ 
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much of the ego is itself uncoosoous, and notably what we may 
describe as its nucleus;’ only a'small part of it is covered by the 
term ‘preconscious’.^ Having replaced a purely descriptive ter- 
minology by one which is systematic or dynamic, we can say 
that the patient’s resistance arises from his ego,^ and we then at 
once perceive that the compulsion to repeat must be ascribed to 
the unconscious repressed. It seems probable that the compul- 
sion can only express itself after the work of treatment has gone 
half-way to meet it and has loosened the repression.'’ 

There is no doubt that the resistance of the conscious and 
precons cious ego operates under the sway of the pleasure prin- 
ciple: it seeks to avoid the unpleasure which would be produced 
by the liberation of the repressed. Owr efforts, on the other hand, 
are directed towards procuring the toleration of that unpleasure 
by an appeal to the reality principle. But bow is the compulsion 
to repeat - the manifestation of the power of the repressed - 
related to the pleasure principle? It is clear that the greater part 
of what is re-experienced under the compulsion to repeat must 
cause the ego unpleasure, since it brings to light activities of 
repressed instinctual impulses. That, however, is unpleasure of 
a kind we have already considered and docs not contradict 
the pleasure principle; unpleasure for one system and simul- 
taneously satisfaction for the other.^ But we come now to a new 
and remarkable fact, namely that the compulsion to repeat also 

1. [This sucemeni is corrected in a footnote at the beginning of Chapter [1! 
of The B^o and the Id, below, p, 367.1 

2. (In its present form this sentence dates from 1921. In the first edition (1920) 
St ran: 'll may be that much of the ego is itself unconscious; only a part of it 
probably, is covered by the term “preconscious”. 'j 

3. [A fuller and somewhat different account of the sources of resistance will 
be found in Chapter XI of Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety (1926d), P.F L , 
1& 316 ff.l 

4. [Fooitioie added 1923;] I have argued elsewhere [3923r] that what thus comes 
to the help of the compulsion to repeat is the factor of ‘suggestion’ in the treat- 
ment- that is, the patient's submissiveness to the physician, which has its roots 
deep in his unconscious parental complex. 

5. [Cf. Freud's allegorical use of the fairy tale of the ‘Three Wishes’ at the 
beginning of Lecture 14 of his iKn-erfHrtary Lectures (1916-17), P.F.L., 1, 253-4 
and 256.1 
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recalls from the past experiences which include no possibility of 
pleasure, and which can never, even long ago, have brought 
satisfaction even to instinctual impulses which have since been 
repressed. 

The early efflorescence of infantile sexual life is doomed to 
extinction because its wishes are incompatible with reality and 
with the inadequate stage of development which the child has 
reached. That efflorescence comes to an end in the most dis- 
tressing circumstances and to the accompaniment of the most 
painful feelings. Loss of love and failure leave behind them a 
permanent injury to self-regard in the form of a narcissistic scar, 
which in my opinion, as well as in Marcinowski’s (1918), con- 
tributes more_ than anything to the ‘sense of inferiority’ which 
IS so common in neurotics. The child’s sexual researches, on 
which limits are imposed by his physical development, lead to 
no satisfactory conclusion; hence such later complaints as ‘I can't 
accomplish anything; I can’t succeed in anything’. The tie of 
affection, which binds the child as a rule to the parent of the 
opposite sex, succumbs to disappointment, to a vain expectation 
of satisfaction or to jealousy over the birth of a new baby - 
unmistakable proof of the infidelity of the object of the child’s 
afltections. His own attempt to make a baby himself, carried out 
with tragic seriousness, fails shamefully. The lessening amount 
of affection he receives, the increasing demands of education, 
hard words and an occasional punishment - these show him at 
last the full extent to which he has been scorned. These are a few 
typical and constantly recurring instahces of the ways in which 
the love characteristic of the age of childhood is brought to a 
conclusion. 

Patients repeat all of these unwanted situations and painful 
emotions in the transference and revive them with the greatest 
ingenuity. They seek to bring about the interruption of the treat- 
ment while it is still incomplete; they contrive once more to feel 
themselves scorned, to oblige the physician to speak severely to 
them and treat them coldly; they discover appropriate objects 
for their jealousy; instead of the passionately desired baby of 
their childhood they produce a plan or a promise of some grand 
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present — "which turns out as a rule to be no less unreal. None 
of. these things can have produced pleasure in the past, and it 
might be supposed that they vpould cause less unpleasure to-day 
if they emerged as memories or dreams instead of taking the 
form of fresh experiences. They are of course the activities of 
instincts intended to lead to satisfactionj but no lesson has been 
learnt from the old experience of these activities having led 
instead only to unpleasure J In spite of that, they are repeated, 
under pressure of a compulsion. 

What psychoanalysis reveals in the transference phenomena 
of neurotics can also be observed in the lives of some normal 
people. The impression they give is of being pursued by a 
maKgnant fate or possessed by some ‘daemonic’ power; but 
psychoanalysis has always taken the view that their fate is for 
the most part arranged by themselves and determined by early 
infantile influences. The compulsion which is here in evidence 
differs in no way from the compulsion to repeat which we have 
found in neurotics, even though the people we are now con- 
sidering have never shown any signs of dealing with a neurotic 
conflict by producing symptoms. Thus we have come across 
people all of whose human relationships have the same outcome 
such as the benefactor who is abandoned in anger after a rime 
by each ofhis protegh, however much they may otherwise differ 
from one another, and who thus seems doomed to taste all the 
bitterness of ingratitude; or the man whose friendships all end 
m betrayal by his friend; or. the man who time after time in the 
course of his life raises someone else into a position of great 
private or public authority and then, after a certain interval, 
himself upsets that authority and replaces him by a new one; or, 
again, the lover each of whose love affairs with a woman passes 
through the same phases and reaches the same conclusion. This 
‘perpetual recurrence of the same thing’ causes us no astonish- 

1. [In the first edition the conclusion of this paragraph ran as follows; ‘. 
it might be supposed that they would cause less unpleasure to-day If they 
emerged as memories instead of taking the form of fresh experiences. But they 
are repeated timle' pressure of a compulsion ’ The p'esent form dates from 
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ment when it relates to active behaviour on the part of the per- 
son concerned and when we can discern in him an essential 
character-trait which always remains the same and which is com- 
pelled to find expression in a repetition of the same experiences. 
We are much more impressed by cases where the subject appears 
to have a passive experience, over which he has no influence, but 
in which he meets with a repetition of the same fatality. There 
IS the case, for instance, of the woman who married three suc- 
cessive husbands each of whom fell ill soon afterwards and had 
to be nursed by her on their death-beds.’ The most moving 
poetic picture of a fate such as this is given by Tasso in his 
romantic epic Gerusalemme Liberate. Its hero, Tancred, unwit- 
tingly kills his beloved Clorinda in a duel while she is disguised 
in the armour of an enemy knight- After her burial he makes 
his way into a strange magic forest which strikes the Crusaders’ 
army with terror. He slashes with his sword at a tall tree; but 
blood streams from the cut and the voice of Clorinda, whose 
soul is imprisoned in the tree, is heard complaining that he has 
wounded his beloved once again. 

If we take into account observations such as these, based upon 
behaviour in the transference and upon the life-histories of men 
and women, we shall find courage to assume that there really 
does exist in the mind a compulsion to repeat which over-rides 
the pleasure principle. Now too we shall be inclined to relate to 
this compulsion the dreams which occur in traumatic neuroses 
and the impulse which leads children to play. 

But it is to be noted that only in rare instances can we observe 
the pure effects of the compulsion to repeat, unsupported by 
other motives. In the case of children’s play we have already 
laid stress on the other ways in which the emergence of the 
compulsion may be interpreted; the compulsion to repeat and 
instinctual satisfaction which is immediately pleasurable seem 
to converge here into an intimate partnership. The phenomena 
of transference are obviously exploited by the resistance which 
the ego maintains in its pertinacious insistence upon repression, 


oc this subject by C C Jung 1909) 
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the compulsion to repeat, which the treatment tncs to bang into 
its service is, as it were, drawn over by the ego to its side (cling- 
ing as the ego docs to the pleasure principle.)' A great deal of 
what might be described as the compulsion of destiny seems 
intelligible on a rational basis; so that we are under no necessity 
to call in a new and mysterious motive force to explain it. 

The least dubious instance [of such a motive force] is perhaps 
that of traumatic dreams. But on maturer reflection we shall be 
forced to admit that evert in the other instances the whole 
ground is not covered by the operation of the familiar motive 
forces. Enough is left unexplained to justify the hypothesis of 
a compulsion to repeat — something that seems more primitive, 
more elementary, more instinctual than the pleasure principle 
which it over-rides. But if a compulsion to repeat does operate 
in the mind, we should be glad to know something about it, to 
learn what function it corresponds to, under what conditions it 
can emerge and what its relation is to the pleasure principle - 
to which, after all, we have hitherto ascribed dominance over 
the course of the processes of excitation in mental life. 

1. [Before 1923 the last clause read: ‘the compulsion to repeat is as it were 
called to its help by the ego. clinging as it does to the pleasure principle.’] 


iV 

What follows is speculation, often far-fetched speculation, 
which the reader will consider or dismiss according to his indi- 
vidual predilection, it is further an attempt to follow out an idea 
consistently, out of curiosity to see where it will lead. 

Psychoanalytic speculation takes as its point of departure the 
impression, derived from examining unconscious processes, 
that consciousness may be, not the most universal attribute of 
mental processes, but only a particular function of them. Speak- 
ing in metapsychological terms, it asserts that consciousness is 
a function of a particular system which it describes as Cs.‘ What 
consciousness yields consists essentially of perceptions of exa- 
tations coming from the external world and of feelings of 
pleasure and unpleasure which can only arise from within the 
mental apparatus; it is therefore possible to assign to the system 
Pcpt.-Cs.^ a position in space. It must lie on the borderline 
between outside and inside; it must be turned towards the exter- 
nal world and must envelop the other psychical systems. It will 
be seen that there is nothing daringly new in these assumptions, 
we have merely adopted the views on localization held by cer- 
ebral anatomy, which locates the ‘seat’ of consciousness in the 
cerebral cortex - the outermost, enveloping layer of the central 
organ. Cerebral anatomy has no need to consider why, speaking 
anatomically, consciousness should be lodged on the surface of 
the brain instead of being safely housed somewhere in its inmost 
interior. Perhaps we shall be more successful in accounting for 
this situation in the case of our system Pq>t.~Cs. 

Consciousness is not the only distinctive character which 
we ascribe to the processes in that system. On the basis of 

1 [See The Interpretation of Dreams (1900«), P.F.L., 4, 770 fT., and ‘The 
Unconscious’ (1915c), Section II, p, 174 ff. above.] 

2. [The system Pept. (the perceptual system) was first described by Freud in 
The Interpretation of Dreams, P.F.L., 4, 685 Ef. In a later paper (1917(1), p. 240 
above, he argued fh.jt' the system PepL coincided with the system Cr.l 
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impressions denved from our psychoanalytic cxpenence, we 
assume that all excitatory processes that occur in the other sys- 
tems leave permanent traces behind in them which form the 
foundation of memory. Such memory-traces, then, have noth- 
ing to do with the fact of becoming conscious; indeed they aic 
often most powerful and most enduring when the process which 
left them behind was one which never entered consciousness 
We find it hard to believe, however, that permanent traces of 
excitation such as these arc also left in the system Pept.-Cs. If 
they remained constantly conscious, they would very soon set 
limits to the system’s aptitude for receiving fresh excitations ' 
If, on the other hand, they were unconscious, we should be 
faced with the problem of explaining the existence of uncon- 
scious processes in a system whose functioning was otherwise 
accompanied by the phenomenon of consciousness. We should, 
so to say, have altered nothing and gained nothing by our 
hypothesis relegating the process of becoming conscious to a 
special system. Though this consideration is not absolutely 
conclusive, it nevertheless leads us to suspect that becoming 
conscious and leaving behind a memory-trace are processes 
incompatible with each other within one and the same system 
Thus we should be able to say that the excitatory process 
becomes conscious in the system Cs. but leaves no permanent 
trace behind there; but that the excitation is transmitted to the 
systems lying next within and that it is in them that its traces are 
left. I followed these same lines in the schematic picture which 
I included in the speculative section of my Interpretation of 
Dreams? It must be borne in mind that little enough is known 
from other sources of the origin of consciousness; when, there- 
fore, we lay down the proposition that consciousness arises instead 

1. What follows is based throughout on Breuer's views in [the second section 
of his theoretical contribution to] Studies un Hysteria (Breuer and Freud, 1895) 
iP.F.L., 3,. 267 ff. - Freud himself discussed the subject in The hiterpretaiion oj 
Dreams^ P,F . L. , 4, 689 , and it had previously b een fully considered in his 'Project 
of 1S9S (1950d), Part I, Section 3. He returned to the topic later in his paper on 
the ‘Mystic Writing-Pad’ (l925a), 430 flf. below.] 

2 'P r L. 4 687 I 
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of & memory-trace, the assertion deserves consideration, at ail 
events on the ground of its being framed in fairly precise terms 

If this is so, then, the system Cs. is ■ characterized by the 
peculiarity that in it {in contrast to what happens in the other 
psychical systems) excitatory processes do not leave behind any 
permanent change in its elements but expire, as it were, in the 
phenomenon of becoming conscious. An exception of this sort 
to the general rule requires to be explained by some factor that 
applies exclusively to that one system. Such a factor, which is 
absent in the other systems, might well be the exposed situation 
of the system Cs., immediately abutting as it does on the exter- 
nal world. 

Let us picture a living organism in its most simplified possible 
form as an undifferentiated vesicle of a substance that is suscep- 
tible to stimulation. Then the surface turned towards the exter- 
nal world will from its very situation be differentiated and will 
serve as an organ for receiving stimuli. Indeed embryology, in 
Its capacity as a recapitulation of developmental history, actually 
shows us that the central nervous system, originates from the 
ectoderm; the grey matter of the cortex remains a derivative of 
the primitive superficial layer of the organism and may have 
inherited some of its essential properties. It would be easy to 
suppose, then, that as a result of the ceaseless impact of external 
stimuli on the surface of the vesicle, its substance to a certain 
depth may have become permanently modified, so that exci- 
tatory processes run a different course in it from what they run 
in the deeper layers. A crust would thus be formed which would 
at last have been so thoroughly ‘baked through’ by stimulation 
that it would present the most favourable possible conditions for 
the reception of stimuli and become incapable of any further 
modification. In terms of the system Cs., this would mean that 
Its elements could undergo no further permanent modification 
from the passage of excitation, because they had already been 
modified in the respect in question to the greatest possible 
extent: now; however, they would have become capable of giv- 
mg rke to consciousness Vanous ideas may he formed wh ch 
cannot at present be verified as to the nature of th s mod ficadon 
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of the substance and of the excitatory process. It may be sup- 
posed that, in passing from one element to another, an excitation 
has to overcome a resistance, and that the diminution of resist- 
ance thus effected is what lays down a permanent trace of the 
excitation, that is, a facilitation. In the system Cs., then, resist- 
ance of this kind to passage from one element to another would 
no longer exist. ’ This picture can be brought into relation with 
Breuer's distinction between quiescent (or bound) and mobile 
eathectic energy in the elements of the psychical systems; ^ the 
elements of the system Cs. would carry no bound energy but 
only energy capable of free discharge. It seems best, however, 
to express oneself as cautiously as possible on these points. None 
the less, this speculation will have enabled us to bring the origin 
of consciousness into some sort of connection with the situation 
of the system Cs. and with the peculiarities that must be ascribed 
to the excitatory processes taking place in it. 

But we have more to say of the living vesicle with its receptive 
cortical layer. This little fragment of living substance is sus- 
pended in the middle of an external world charged with the most 
powerful energies; and it would be killed by the stimulation 
emanating from these if it were not provided with a protective 
shield against stimuli. It acquires the shield in this way: its out- 
ermost surface ceases to have the structure proper to living mat- 
ter, becomes to some degree inorganic and thenceforward 
functions as a special envelope or membrane resistant to stimuli 
In consequence, the energies of the external world are able to 
pass into the next underlying layers, which have remained liv- 
ing, with only a fragment of their original intensity; and these 
layers can devote themselves, behind the protective shield, to 
the reception of the amounts of stimulus which have been 
allowed through it. By its death, the outer layer has saved all 
the deeper ones from a similar fate- unless, that is to say, stimuli 

1 . [This passage is foreshadowed in the later half of Section 3 of Part I of the 
‘Project’.] 

2. Brener and Freud, 1895. [See Section 2 ofBreuer’s theoretical contribution 
{P F.L., 3, 267 ff. and in particular 269 n. 1.) Cf. also footnote 1 on p. 276 
above } 
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reach it which are so strong that they break through the protec- 
tive shield. Protection against stimuli is an almost more import- 
ant function for the living organism than reception of stimuli 
The protective shield is supplied with its own store of energy 
and must above all endeavour to preserve the special modes of 
transformation of energy operating in it against the elFeas 
threatened by the enormous energies at work in the external 
world -■ effects which tend towards a levelling out of thern and 
hence towards destruction. The main purpose of the reception of 
stimuli is to discover the direction and nature of the externa! 
stimuli; and for that it is enough to take small specimens of the 
external world, to sample it in small quantities. In highly devel- 
oped organisms the receptive cortical layer of the former vesicle 
has long been withdrawn into the depths of the interior of the 
body, though portions of it have been left behind on the surface 
immediately beneath the general shield against stimuli. These 
are the sense organs, which consist essentially of apparatus for 
the reception of certain specific effects of stimulation, but which 
also include special arrangements for further protection against 
excessive amounts of stimulation and for excluding unsuitable 
kinds of stimuli. ‘ It is characteristic of them that they deal only 
with very small quantities of external stimulation and only take 
m samples of the external world. They may perhaps be compared 
with feelers which are all the time making tentative advances 
towards the external world and then drawing back from it. 

At this point I shall venture to touch for a moment upon a 
subject which would merit the most exhaustive treatment. As 
a result of certain psychoanalytic discoveries, we are to-day m 
a position to embark on a discussion of the Kantian theorem that 
time and space are ‘necessary forms of thought’. We have learnt 
that unconscious mental processes are in themselves ‘timeless’ ^ 
This means in the first place that they are not ordered tempor- 
ally, that time does not change them in any way and that the 
idea of time cannot be applied to them. These are negative 

1. [Cf. ‘Project’, Part 1, SeaionsS and 9.] 

Z [See Scctioti V of ‘The UnCOnsdouj' (1915e) p I?’ above ] 
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characteristics which can only be clearly understood if a com- 
parison is made with coHiTi'oMjr mental processes. On the other 
hand, our abstract idea of time seems to be wholly derived from 
the method of working of the system Pept.-Cs. and to correspond 
to a perception on its own part of that method of working. This 
mode of functioning may perhaps constitute another way of 
providing a shield against stimuli. 1 know that these remarks 
must sound very obscure, but I must limit myself tp these hints '■ 

We have pointed out how the living vesicle is provided with 
a shield against stimuli from the external world; and we had 
previously shown that the cortical layer next to that shield must 
be differentiated as an organ for receiving stimuli from without 
This sensitive cortex, however, which is later to become the 
system Cs., also receives excitations from within. The situation 
of the system between the outside and the inside and the differ- 
ence betvveen the conditions governing the reception of exci- 
tations in the two cases have a decisive effect on the functioning 
of the system and of the whole mental apparatus. Towards the 
outside it is shielded against stimuli, and the amounts of exci- 
tation impinging on it have only a reduced effect. Towards the 
inside there can be no such shield;^ the excitations in the deeper 
layers extend into the system directly and in undiminished 
amount, in so far as certain of their characteristics give rise to 
feelings in the pleasure-unpleasure series. The excitations com- 
mg from within are, however, in their intensity and in other, 
qualitative, respects - in their amplitude, perhaps - more com- 
mensurate with the system’s method of working than the stim- 
uli which stream in from the external world.^ This state of things 
produces two definite results. First, the feelings of pleasure and 
unpleasure (which are an index to what is happening in the 
interior of the apparatus) predominate over all external stimuli 
And secondly, a particular way is adopted of dealing with any 

1. [Freud recurs to the origin of the idea of time at the end of his paper on 
The Mystic Writing-Pad’ {1925fl), p. 434 below. The same paper contains a 
further discussion of the ‘shield against stimuli’.] 

2. iCf 'P-oject' beginning of Section 10 of Part 1 * 

3 Cf Project bter part of Sectwn 4 of Part I 
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internal excitations which produce too great an increase of 
unpleasure; there is a tendency to treat them as though they were 
acting, not from the inside, but from the outside, so that it may 
be possible to bring the shield against stimuli into operation as 
a means of defence against them. This is the origin o{ projection, 
which is destined to play such a large part in the causation of 
pathological processes. 

1 have an impression that these last considerations have 
brought us to a better understanding of the dominance of the 
pleasure principle; but no light has yet been thrown on the cases 
that contradict that dominance. Let us therefore go a step fur- 
ther. We describe as ‘traurhatic’ any excitations from outside 
which are powerful enough to break through the protective 
shield. It seems to me that the concept of trauma necessarily 
implies a connection of this kind with a breach in an otherwise 
efficacious barrier against stimuli. Such an event as an external 
trauma is bound to provoke a disturbance on a large scale in the 
functioning of the organism’s energy and to set in motion every 
possible defensive measure. At the same time, the pleasure prin- 
ciple is for the moment put out of action. There is no longer 
any possibility of preventing the mental apparatus from being 
flooded with large amounts of stimulus, and another problem 
arises instead - the problem of mastering the amounts of stimu- 
lus which have broken in and of binding them, in the psychical 
sense, so that they can then be disposed of. 

The specific unpleasure of physical pain is probably the result 
of the protective shield having been broken through in a limited 
area. There is then a continuous stream of excitations from the 
part of the periphery concerned to the central apparatus of the 
mind, such as could normally arise only from mthin the 
apparatus. ’ And how shall we expect the mind to react to this 
invasion? Cathectic energy is summoned from all sides to pro- 
vide sufficiently high cathexes of energy in the environs of the 
breach. An ‘anticathexis’ on a grand scale is set up, for whose 

1. Cf. ‘Instincts and their Vicissitudes’ (i915f) [p. 113 IT. above; and ‘Project 
Part 1. Section 6. See also Addendum C of Inhihhioits. Sytnptoim aiid Auxtety 
1926tl) PFL 10 329 IT 
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benefit ail the other psychical systems are impoverished, so that 
the remaining psychical functions are extensively paralysed or 
reduced. We must endeavour to draw a lesson from examples 
such as this and use them as a basis for our metapsychological 
speculations. From the present case, then, we infer that a system 
which is itself highly cathected is capable of taking up an 
additional stream of fresh inflowing energy and of converting it 
into quiescent cathexis, that is of binding it psychically. The higher 
the system’s own quiescent cathexis, the greater seems to be its 
‘binding’ force; conversely, therefore, the lower its cathexis, the 
less capacity will it have for taking up inflowing energy' and the 
more violent must be the consequences of such a breach in the 
protective shield against stimuli. To this view it cannot bejustly 
objected that the increase of cathexis round the breach can be 
explained far more simply as the direct result of the inflowing 
masses of excitation. If that were so, the mental apparatus would 
merely receive an increase in its cathexes of energy, and the 
paralysing character of pain and the impoverishment of all the 
other systems would remain unexplained. Nor do the very 
violent phenomena of discharge to which pain gives rise affect 
our explanation, for they occur in a reflex manner - that is, they 
follow without the intervention of the mental apparatus. The 
indefmiteness of all our discussions on what we describe as 
metapsychology is of course due to the fact that we know noth- 
ing of the nature of the excitatory process that takes place in the 
elements of the psychical systems, and that we do not feel jus- 
tified in framing any hypothesis on the subject. We are conse- 
quently operating all the time with a large unknown factor, 
which we are obliged to carry over into every new formula It 
may be reasonably supposed that this excitatory process can be 
carried out with energies that vary quantitatively; it may also 
seem probable that it has more than one quality (in the nature 
of amplitude, for instance), As a new factor we have taken into 
consideration Breuer’s hypothesis chat charges of energy occur 
m two forms [see p. 298]; so that we have to distinguish 

1. [Cf. the ‘principle of the insusceptibility to excitation of uncathected sys- 
n a footnote die end of Freud, 1917d p 234 abewe 
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between two kinds of cathexis of the psychical systems or their 
elements - a freely flowing cathexis that presses on towards dis- 
charge and a quiescent cathexis. We may perhaps suspect that 
the ‘binding’ of the energy that streams into the mental appar- 
atus consists in its change from a freely flowing into a quiescent 
state. 

We may, I think, tentatively venture to regard the common 
traumatic neurosis as a consequence of an extensive breach being 
made in the protective shield against stimuli. This would seem 
to reinstate the old, naive theory of shock, in apparent contrast 
to the later and psychologically more ambitious theory which 
attributes aetiological importance not to the effects of mechan- 
ical violence but to fright and the threat to life. These opposing 
views are not, however, irreconcilable; nor is the psychoanalytic 
view of the traumatic neurosis identical with the shock theory 
in Its crudest form. The latter regards the essence of the shock 
as being the direct damage to the molecular structure or even 
to the histological structure of the elements of the nervous sys- 
tem; whereas what we seek to understand are the effects pro- 
duced on the organ of the mind by the breach in the shield 
against stimuli and by the problems that follow in its train. And 
we still attribute importance to the element of fright. It is caused 
by lack of any preparedness for anxiety,^ including lack of 
hypercathexis of the systems that would be the first to receive 
the stimulus. Owing to their low cathexis those systems are not 
in a good position for binding the inflowing amounts of exci- 
tation and the consequences of the breach in the protective shield 
follow all the. more easily. It will be seen, then, that preparedness 
for anxiety and the hypercathexis of the receptive systems con- 
stitute the last line of defence of the shield against stimuli. In the 
case of quite a number of traumas, the difference between sys- 
tems that are unprepared and systems that are well prepared 
through being hypercathected may be a decisive factor in deter- 
mining the outcome; though where the strength of a trauma 
exceeds a certain limit this factor will no doubt cease to carry 
weight The fulfUment of wishes is, as we know- brought about 
Cf f c 1 on p 282 above 
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in a hallucinatory manner by dreams, and under the dominance 
of the pleasure principle this has become their function. But it 
IS not in the service of that principle that the dreams of patients 
suffering from traumatic neuroses lead.them back with such regu- 
larity to the situation in which the trauma occurred. We may 
assume, rather, that dreams are here helping to carry out another 
task, which must be accomplished before the dominance of the 
pleasure principle can even begin. These dreams are endeavour- 
ing to master the stimulus retrospectively, by developing the 
anxiety whose omission was the cause of the traumatic neurosis 
They thus afford us a view of a function of the mental apparatus 
which, though it does not contradict the pleasure principle, is 
nevertheless independent of it and seems to be more primitive 
than the purpose of gaining pleasure and avoiding unpleasure 

This would seem to be the place, then, at which to admit for 
the first time an exception to the proposition that dreams are 
fulfilments of wishes, Anxiety dreams, as I have shown repeat- 
edly and in detail, offer no such exception. Nor do ‘punishment 
dreams', for they merely replace the forbidden wish-fulfilment 
by the appropriate punishment for it; that is to say, they fulfil 
the wish of the sense of guilt which is the reaction to the 
repudiated impulse.^ But it is impossible to classify as wish- 
fulfilments the dreams we have been discussing which occur in 
traumatic neuroses, or the dreams during psychoanalyses which 
bring to memory the psychical traumas of childhood. They 
anse, rather, in obedience to the compulsion to repeat, though 
it is true that in analysis chat compulsion is supported by the 
wish (which is encouraged by ‘suggestion’)^ to conjure up what 
has been forgotten and repressed. Thus it would seem that the 
function of dreams, which consists in setting aside any motives 
that might interrupt sleep, by fulfilling the wishes of the dis- 
turbing impulses, is not their original function. It would not be 
possible for them to perform that function until the whole of 

1. [See The Interpretation of Dreams (1900d), P.F.L., 4, 710, and Section 9 of 
Freud’s ‘Remarks on the Theory and Practice of Dream-Interpretation’ (1923£') ] 

2. [The ciaase in brackets was substituted in 1923 for the words ‘which is not 
which appeared m the earber eduions 
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mental life had accepted the dominance of the pleasure principle 
If there is a ‘beyond the pleasure principle’, it is only consistent 
to grant that there was also a time before the purpose of dreams 
was the fulfilment of wishes. This would imply no denial of 
their later function. But if once this gener^ rule has been 
broken, a further question arises. May not dreams which, with 
a view to the psychical binding of traumatic impressions, obey 
the compulsion to repeat - may not such dreams occur outside 
analysis as well? And the reply can only be a decided affirmative 

I have argued elsewhere* that ‘war neuroses’ (in so far as that 
term implies something more than a reference to the circum- 
stances of the illness’s onset) may very well be traumatic neur- 
oses which have been facilitated by a conflict in the ego. The 
fact to which I have referred on page 281, that a gross physical 
injury caused simultaneously by the trauma diminishes the 
chances that a neurosis will develop, becomes intelligible if one 
bears in mind two facts which have been stressed by psycho- 
analytic research; firstly, that mechanical agitation must be rec- 
ognized as one of the sources of sexual excitation,^ and secondly, 
that painful and feverish illnesses exercise a powerful effect, so 
long as they last, on the distribution of libido. Thus, on the one 
hand, the mechanical violence of the trauma would liberate a 
quantity of sexual excitation which, owing to the lack of prep- 
aration for anxiety, would have a traumatic effect; but, on the 
other hand, the simultaneous physical injury, by calling for a 
narcissistic hypercathexis of the injured .organ, ^ would bind the 
excess of excitation. It is also well known, though the libido 
theory has not yet made sufficient use of the fact, that such 
severe disorders in the distribution of libido as melancholia are 
temporarily brought to an end by intercurrent organic illness, 
and indeed that even a fully developed condition of dementia 
praecox is capable of a temporary remission in these same 
circumstances. 

1, Sec my introduction (1919(J) to Psycho-Analysis and the War Neuroses. 

2. Gf. my remarks elsewhere (Three Essays [P.F.L., 7, 120-21]) on the effect 
of swinging and railway-.traveL 

3 Sec my paper on nar (1914f of II, p 75 above 
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The fact that the cortical layer which receives stimuli is without 
any protective shield against excitations from within must have 
as its result that these latter transmissions of stimulus have a 
preponderance in economic importance and often occasion 
economic disturbances comparable with traumatic neuroses 
The most abundant sources of this internal excitation arc what 
are described as the organism’s ‘instincts’ - the representatives 
of all the forces originating in the interior of the body and trans- 
mitted to the mental apparatus - at once the most important and 
the most obscure element of psychological research. 

It will perhaps not be thought too rash to suppose that the 
impulses arising from the instincts do not belong to the type of 
bound nervous processes but of jreely mobile processes which 
press towards discharge. The best part of what we know of these 
processes is derived from our study of the dream-work. We 
there discovered that the processes in the unconscious systems 
were fundamentally different from those in the preconscious (or 
conscious) systems. In the unconscious, cathexes can easily be 
completely transferred, displaced and condensed. Such treat- 
ment, however, could produce only invalid results if it were 
applied to preconscious material; and this accounts for the 
familiar peculiarities exhibited by manifest dreams after the pre- 
conscious residues of the preceding day have been worked over 
in accordance with the laws operating in the unconscious I 
described, the type of process found in the unconscious as the 
‘primary’ psychical process, in contradistinction to the ‘second- 
ary’ process which is the one obtaining in our normal waking 
hfe. Since all instinctual impulses have the unconscious systems 
as their point of impact, it is hardly an innovation to say that 
they obey the primary process. Again it is easy to identify the 
primary psychical process with Breuer’s freely mobile cathexis 
and the secondary process with changes in his bound or tonic 
cathexis.* If so, it would be the task of the higher strata of the 

1. Cf. my Interpretation of Dreams- Chapter VII iP.F-L~- 4, 745 fF- Cf- also 
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mental apparatus to bind the instinctual excitation reaching the 
primary process. A failure to effect this binding would provoke 
a disturbance analogous to a traumatic neurosis; and only after 
the binding has been accomplished would it be possible for the 
dominance of the pleasure principle (and of its modification, the 
reality principle) to proceed unhindered. Till then the other task 
of the mental apparatus, the task of mastering or binding exci- 
tations, would have precedence — not, indeed, in opposition to 
the pleasure principle, but independently of it and to some 
extent in disregard of it. 

The manifestations of a compulsion to repeat (which we have 
described as occurring in the early activities of infantile mental 
hfe as well as among the events of psychoanalytic treatment) 
exhibit to a high degree an instinctual' character and, when they 
act in opposition to the pleasure principle, give the appearance 
of some ‘daemonic’ force at work. In the case of children’s play 
we seemed to see that children repeat unpleasurable experiences 
for the additional reason that they can master a powerful 
impression far more thoroughly by being active than they could 
by merely experiencing it passively. Each fresh repetition seems 
to strengthen the mastery they are in search of. Nor can children 
have their pleasurable experiences repeated often enough, and 
they are inexorable in their insistence that the repetition shall be 
an identical one. This character trait disappears later on. If a joke 
IS heard for a second time it produces almost no effect; a theat- 
rical production never creates so great an impression the 
second time as the first; indeed, it is hardly possible to persuade 
an adult who has very much enjoyed reading a book to re-read 
It immediately. Novelty is always the condition of enjoyment 
But children will never tire of asking an adult to repeat a game 
that he has shown them or played with them, till he is too 
exhausted to go on. And if a child has been told a nice story, 


Breuer and Freud, 1895 (Section 2 of Breucr’s theoretical contribution), P.F L , 
3, 267 ff.]. 

t, {‘Triebkaji' here and at the beginning of the next paragraph. The word 
Tneb bean mudj more of a fcclmg of than the Engluh ct 1 
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lie Will insist on hearmg it over and over again rather than a new 
one; and he will remorselessly stipulate that the repetition shall 
be an identical one and will correct any alterations of which the 
narrator may be guilty - though they may actually have been 
made in the hope of gaining fresh approval.’ None of this con- 
tradicts the pleasure principle; repetition, the re-experiencing of 
something identical, is clearly in itself a source of pleasure. In 
the case of a person in analysis, on the contrary, the compulsion 
to repeat the events of his childhood in the transference evidently 
disregards the pleasure principle in every way. The patient 
behaves in a purely infantile fashion and thus shows us that the 
repressed memory-traces of his primaeval experiences are not 
present in him in a bound state and are indeed in a sense 
incapable of obeying the secondary process. It is to this fact of 
not being bound, moreover, that they owe their capacity for 
forming, in conjunction with the residues of the previous day, a 
wishful phantasy that emerges in a dream. This same compul- 
sion to repeat frequently meets us as an obstacle to our treatment 
when at the end of an analysis we try to induce the patient to 
detach himself completely from his physician. It may be pre- 
sumed, too, that when people unfamiliar with analysis feel an 
obscure fear - a dread of rousing something that, so they feel, 
IS better left sleeping — what they are afraid of at bottom is the 
emergence of this compulsion with its hint of possession by 
some ‘daemonic’ power. 

But how is the predicate of being ‘instinctual’" related to the 
compulsion to repeat? At this point we cannot escape a suspiaon 
that we may have come upon the track of a universal attribute 
of instincts and perhaps of organic life in general which has not 
hitherto been clearly recognized or at least not explicitly 
stressed. It seems, then, that an instinct is an urge inherent in organic 
life- to restore an earlier state of things which the living entity has 
been obliged to abandon under the pressure of external disturb- 

1. [Cf. some remarks on this towards the end of the sixth section of Chapter 
VII of Freud’s book on jokes (1905r), P.F.L., 6, 291. | 

2. (See the last footnote but one.] 

3 The last ni words added m 1921 
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ing forces; that is, it is a kind of organic elasticity, or, to put it 
another way, the expression of the inertia inherent in organic 
life ' 

This view of instincts strikes us as strange because we have 
become used to see in them a factor impelling towards change 
and development, whereas we are now asked to recognize m 
them the precise contrary - an expression of the conservatwe 
nature of living substance. On the other hand we soon call to 
mmd examples from animal life which seem to confirm the view 
that instincts are historically determined. Certain fishes, for 
instance, undertake laborious migrations at spawning-time m 
order to deposit their spawn in particular waters far removed 
from their customary haunts In the opinion of many biologists 
what they arc doing is merely to seek out the localities in which 
their species formerly resided but which in the course of time 
they have exchanged for others. The same explanation is 
believed to apply to the migratory flights of birds of passage - 
but we are quickly relieved of the necessity for seeking for fur- 
ther examples by the reflection that the most impressive proofs 
of there being an organic compulsion to repeat lie in the 
phenomena of heredity and the facts of embryology. We see how 
the germ of a living animal is obliged in the course of its devel- 
opment to recapitulate (even if only in a transient and abbrevi- 
ated fashion) the structures of all the forms from which it is 
sprung, instead of proceeding quickly by the shortest path to its 
final shape. This behaviour is only to a very slight degree attribu- 
table to mechanical causes, and the historical explanation can- 
not accordingly be neglected. So too the power of regenerating 
a lost organ by growing afresh a precisely similar one extends 
far up into the animal kingdom. 

We shall be met by the plausible objection that it may very 
well be that, in addition to the conservative instincts which impel 
towards repetition, there may be others which push forward 
towards progress and the production of new forms. This argu- 
ment must certainly not be overlooked, and it will be taken into 

1 . I have no doubt that similar notions as to the nature of ‘instincts’ have 
already been put f d repeatedly 
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account at a later stage. But for the moment it is tempting to 
pursue to its logical conclusion the hypothesis that all instincts 
tend towards the restoration of an earlier state of things. The 
outcome may give an impression of mysticism- or of sham pro- 
fundity; but we can feel quite innocent of having had any such 
purpose in view. We seek only for the sober results of research 
or of reflection based on it; and we have no wish to find in those 
results any quality other than certainty.^ 

Let us suppose, then, that all the organic instincts are con- 
servative, are acquired historically and tend towards the resto- 
ration of an earlier state of things. It follows that the phenomena 
of organic development must be attributed to external disturb- 
ing and diverting influences. The elementary living entity would 
from its very beginning have had no wish to change; if con- 
ditions remained the same, it would do no more than constantly 
repeat the same course of life. In the last resort, what has left 
Its mark on the development of organisms must be the history 
of the earth we live in and of its relation to the sun. Every 
modification which is thus imposed upon the course of the 
organism’s life is accepted by the conservative organic instincts 
and stored up for further repetition. Those instincts are therefore 
bound to give a deceptive appearance of being forces tending 
towards change and progress, whilst in fact they are merely 
seeking to reach an ancient goal by paths alike old and new 
Moreover it is possible to specify this final goal of all organic 
striving. It would be in contradiction to the conservative nature 
of the instincts if the goal of life were a state of things which 
had never yet been attained. On the contrary, it must be an old 
state of things, an initial state from which the living entity has 
at one time or other departed and to which it is striving to return 
by the circuitous paths along which its development leads. If we 
are to take it as a truth that knows no exception that everything 

1, [The last half of this sentence was added in 1921.] 

2. [FeotHote added 1925;] The reader should not overlook the fact that what 
follows is the developrncrit of an extreme line of thought. Later on, when 
account is taken of the sexual instincts, it will be found that the necessary limi- 
lanoris and co ons are applied to it. 
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living dies for internal reasons — becomes inorganic once again — 
then we shall be compelled to say that ‘the aim of all life is death" 
and, looking backwards, that 'inanimate things existed before living 
ones’. 

The attributes of life were at some time evoked in inanimate 
matter by the action of a force of whose nature we can form no 
conception. It may perhaps have been a process similar in type 
to that which later caused the development of consciousness in 
a particular stratum of living matter. The tension which then 
arose in what had hitherto been an inanimate substance endeav- 
oured to cancel itself out. In this way the first instinct came 
into being; the instinct to return to the inanimate state. It was 
still an easy matter at that time for a living substance to die; the 
course of its life was probably only a brief one, whose direction 
was determined by the chemical structure of the young life. For 
a long time, perhaps, living substance was thus being constantly 
created afresh, and easily dying, till decisive external influences 
altered in such a way as to oblige the still surviving substance 
to diverge ever more widely from its original course of life and 
to make ever more complicated detours before reaching its aim 
of death. These circuitous paths to death, faithfully kept to by 
the conservative instincts, would thus present us to-day with the 
picture of the phenomena of life. If we firmly maintain the 
exclusively conservative nature of instincts, we cannot arrive at 
any other notions as to the origin and aim of life. 

The implications in regard to the great groups of instincts 
which, as we believe, lie behind the phenomena of life in organ- 
isms must appear no less bewildering. The hypothesis of self- 
preservative instincts, such as we attribute to all living beings, 
stands in marked opposition to the idea that instinctual life as 
a whole serves to bring about death. Seen in this light, the the- 
oretical importance of the instincts of self-preservation, of 
self-assertion and' of mastery greatly diminishes. They are com- 
ponent instincts whose function it is to assure that the organism 
shall follow its own path to death, and to ward off any possible 
ways of returning to inorganic existence other than chose which 
arc immanent m the organism itself Wc have no longer to 
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reckon with the organism s puzzling detemiination (so hard to 
fit into any context) to maintain its own existence in the face of 
every obstacle. What we are left with is the fact that the organ- 
ism wishes to die only in its own fashion. Thus these guardians 
of life, too, were originally the myrmidons of death. Hence 
arises the paradoxical situation that the living organism struggles 
most .energetically against events (dangers, in fact) which might 
help it to attain its life’s aim rapidly - by a kind of short-circuit 
Such behaviour is, however, precisely what characterizes purely 
instinctual as contrasted with intelligent efforts.’ 

But let us pause for a moment and reflect. It cannot be so 
The sexual instincts, to which the theory of the neuroses gives 
a quite special place, appear under a very different aspect. 

The external pressure which provokes a constantly increasing 
extent of development has not imposed itself upon every organ- 
ism, Many have succeeded in remaining up to the present time 
at their lowly level. Many, though not all, such creatures, which 
must resemble the earliest stages of the higher animals and 
plants, are, indeed, living to-day. In the same way, the whole 
path of development to natural death is not trodden by all the 
elementary entities which compose the compEcated body of one 
of the higher organisms. Some of them, the germ-cells, prob- 
ably retain the original structure of living matter and, after a 
certain time, with their full complement of inherited and freshly 
acquired instinctual dispositions, separate themselves from the 
organism as a whole. These two characteristics may be precisely 
what enables them to have an independent existence. Under 
favourable conditions, they begin to develop — that is, to repeat 
the performance to which they owe their existence; and in the 
end once again one portion of their substance pursues its devel- 
opment to a finish, while another portion harks back once again 
as a fresh residual germ to the beginning of the process of 
development. These germ-cells, therefore, work against the 
death of the Hving substance and succeed in winning for it what 
we can only regard as potential immortality, though chat may 

1. [In the editions before 1925 the following footnote appeared at this point 
A CO on of thu ex leme of the self p ovc msnncts fo ows 
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mean no more than a lengthening of the road to death. We must 
regard as in the highest degree significant the fact that this func- 
tion of the germ-cell is reinforced, or only made possible, if it 
coalesces with another cell similar to itself and yet differing from 
It 

The instincts which watch over the destinies of these elemen- 
tary organisms that survive the whole individual, which provide 
them with a safe shelter while they are defenceless against the 
stimuli of the external world, which bring about their meeting 
with other germ-cells, and so on — these constitute the group 
of the sexual instincts. They are conservative in the same sense 
as the ocher instincts in that they bring back earlier states of hv- 
ing substance; but they are conservative to a higher degree in 
that they are peculiarly resistant to external influences; and they 
are conservative too in another sense in that they preserve life 
Itself for a comparatively long period.' They are the true hfe 
instincts. They operate against the purpose of the other instincts, 
which leads, by reason of their function, to death; and this fact 
indicates that there is an opposition between them and the other 
instincts, an opposition whose importance was long ago rec- 
ognized by the theory of the neuroses. It is as though the life 
of the organism moved with a vacillating rhythm. One group 
of instincts rushes forward so as to reach the final aim of life as 
swiftly as possible; but when a particular stage in the advance 
has been reached, the other group jerks back to a certain point 
to make a fresh start and so prolong the journey. And even 
though it is certain that sexuality and the distinction between 
the sexes did not exist when life began, the possibility remains 
that the instincts which were later to be described as sexual may 
have been in operation from the very first, and it may not be 
true that it was only at a later time that they started upon their 
work of opposing the activities of the ‘ego-instincts',^ 

1 [Footnote added 1923:] Yet it is to them alone that we can attribute an interna! 
impulse towards ‘progress’ and towards higher development! {See below 
[pp 314-15].) 

2 [Footnote added 1925:] It should be understood from the context that the 
term ‘ego-instincts’ is used here as a provisiocal descripaon. and derives from 
the eari est psychoitulyncal terminology See bdow pp 323—4 and 334—5 
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Let US now liark back for a moment ourselves and consider 
whether there is any basis at all for these speculations. Is it really 
the case that, apart from the sexual instincts , ' there are no instincts 
that do not seek to restore an earlier state of things? that there 
are none that aim at a state of things which has never yet been 
attained? I know of no certain example from the organic world 
that would contradict the characterization 1 have thus proposed 
There is unquestionably no universal instinct towards higher 
development observable in the animal or plant world, even 
though it is undeniable that development does in fact occur m 
that direction. But on the one hand it is often merely a matter 
of opinion when we declare that one stage of development is 
higher than another, and on the other hand biology teaches us 
that higher development in one respect is very frequently bal- 
anced or outweighed by involution in another. Moreover there 
are plenty of animal forms from whose early stages we can infer 
that their development has, on the contrary, assumed a retro- 
grade character. Both higher development and involution might 
well be the consequences of adaptation to. the pressure of exter- 
nal forces; and in both cases the part played by instincts might 
be limited to the retention (in the form of an internal source of 
pleasure) of an obligatory modification.^ 

It may be difficult, too, for many of us, to abandon the belief 
that there is an instinct towards perfection at work in human 
bemgs, which has brought them to their present high level of 
intellectual achievement and ethical sublimation and which may 
be expected to watch over their development into supermen I 
have no faith, however, in the existence of any such internal 
instinct and I cannot see how this benevolent illusion is to be 
preserved, The present development of human beings requires, 
as it seems to me, no different explanation from that of animals 

1. [These five words were italicized from 1921 onwards.] 

2 . Ferenezi (1913^1, 137) has reached the same conclusion along different lines 
‘If this thought is pursued to its logical conclusion, one must make oneself 
familiar with the idea of a tendency to perseveration or regression dominating 
organic life as well, while the tendency to further development, to adaptation, 
etc. would become active only as a resnlt of external stimuh 
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What appears in a minority of human individuals as an untiring 
impulsion towards further perfection can easily be understood 
as a result of the instinctual repression upon which is based all 
that is most precious in human civilization. The repressed 
instinct never ceases to strive for complete satisfaction, which 
would consist in the repetition of a primary experience of sat- 
isfaction. No substitutive or reactive formations and no snbh- 
tnations will suffice to remove the repressed instinct’s persisting 
tension; and it is the difference in amount between, the pleasure 
of satisfaction which is demanded and that which is actually 
achieved that provides the driving factor which will permit of no 
halting at any position attained, but, in the poet’s words, 
‘^ungehandigt immer vorwdrts iringt'.^ The backward path that leads 
to complete satisfaction is as a rule obstructed by the resistances 
which maintain the repressions. So there is no alternative but 
to advance in the direction in which growth is still free - though 
with no prospect of bringing the process to a conclusion or of 
being able to reach the goal. The processes involved in the for- 
mation of a neurotic phobia, which is nothing else than an 
attempt at flight from the satisfaction of an instinct, present us 
with a model of the manner of origin of this suppositious 
‘instinct towards jjerfecdon’ - an instinct which cannot possibly 
be attributed to every human being. The dynamic conditions for 
Its development are, indeed, universally present; but it is only 
m rare cases that the economic situation appears to favour the 
production of the phenomenon. 

1 will add only a word to suggest that the efforts , of Eros to 
combine organic substances into ever larger unities probably pro- 
vide a substitute for this ‘instinct towards perfection’ whose 
existence we cannot admit. The phenomena that are attributed 
to it seem capable of explanation by these efforts of Eros taken 
in conjunction with the results of repression.^ 

1, [‘Presses ever forward unsubdued.'] Mephistopheles in Faust, Part 1 [Scene 

r 

2. {This paragraph, which was added in 1923, aniidpates the account of Eros 
ihat h CO follow in the next chapter p 323 £F } 
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The upshot of our enquiry so far has been the drawing of a sharp 
distinction between the ‘ego-instincts’ and the sexual instincts, 
and the view that the former exercise pressure towards death 
and the latter towards a prolongation of life. But this conclusion 
IS bound to be unsatisfactory in many respects even to ourselves 
Moreover, it is actually only of the former group of instincts 
that we can predicate a conservative, or rather retrograde, 
character corresponding to a compulsion to repeat. For on our 
hypothesis the ego-instincts arise from the coming Co life of 
inanimate matter and seek to restore the inanimate state; whereas 
as regards the sexual instincts, though it is true that they repro- 
duce primitive states of the organism, what they are clearly 
aiming at by every possible means is the coalescence of two 
germ-cells which arc differentiated in a particular way. If this 
union is not effected, the germ-ccll dies along with all the ocher 
elements of the multicellular organism. It is only on this con- 
dition that the sexual function can prolong the cell’s life and lend 
It the appearance of immortality. But what is the important 
event in the development of living substance which is being 
repeated in sexual reproduction, or in its fore-runner, the 
conjugation of two protista?’ We cannot say; and we should con- 
sequently feel relieved if the whole structure of our argument 
turned out to be mistaken. The opposition between the ego or 
death instincts^ and the sexual or life instincts would then cease 
to hold and the compulsion to repeat would no longer possess 
the importance we have ascribed to it. 

Let us turn back, then, to one of the assumptions that we have 
already made, with the expectation that we shall be able to give 
It a categorical denial. We have drawn far-reaching conclusions 

1. [In what follows Freud appear to use the terms ‘protista’ and ‘protozoa 
indifferently to signify unicellular organisms. The translation follows the 
original.] 

2 The first published ap cc of tlic term 
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from the hypothesis that all living substance is bound to die 
from internal causes. We made this assumption thus carelessly 
because it does not seem to us to be an assumption. We are 
accustomed to think that such is the fact, and we are strength- 
ened in our thought by the writings of our poets. Perhaps we 
have adopted the belief because there is some comfort in it, if 
we are to die ourselves, and first to lose in death those who are 
dearest to us, it is easier to submit to a remorseless law of nature, 
to the sublime 'AvdyK-q [Necessity], than to a chance which 
might perhaps have been escaped. It may be, however, that this 
belief in the internal necessity of dying is only another of those 
illusions which we have created ‘nm die Schwere des Daseins zu 
ertragen'.^ it is certainly not a primaeval belief. The notion of 
‘natural death’ is quite foreign to primitive races; they attribute 
every death that occurs among them to the influence of an 
enemy or of an evil spirit. We must therefore turn to biology 
in order to test the validity of the belief. 

If we do so, we may be astonished to find how little agree- 
ment there is among biologists on the subject of natural death 
and in fact that the whole concept of death melts away under 
their hands. The fact that there is a fixed average duration of life 
at least among the higher animals naturally argues in favour of 
there being such a thing as death from natural causes. But this 
impression is countered when we consider that certain large 
animals and certain gigantic arboreal growths reach a very 
advanced age and one which cannot at present be computed 
In the large-scale conception of Wilhelm Fliess [1906], all 
the phenomena of life exhibited by organisms — and also, no 
doubt, their death — are linked with the completion of fixed 
periods, which express the dependence of two kinds of living 
substance (one male and the other female) upon the solar year 
When we see, however, how easily and how extensively the 
influence of external forces is able to modify the date of the 
appearance of vital phenomena (especially in the plant world) - 
to precipitate them or hold them back - doubts must be cast 
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Upon the ngidity of Flicss s formulas or at least upon whether 
the laws laid down by him are the sole determining factors. 

The greatest interest attaches from our point of view to the 
treatment given to the subject of the duration of life and the 
death of organisms in the writings of Weismann (1882, 1884, 
1892, etc.) It was he who introduced the division of living sub- 
stance into mortal and immortal parts. The mortal part is the 
body in the narrower sense - the ‘soma’ - which alone is subject 
to natural death. The germ-cells, on the other hand, are poten- 
tially immortal, in so far as they are able, under certain favour- 
able conditions, to develop into a new individual, or, in other 
words, to surround themselves with a new soma. (Weismann, 
1884.) 

What strikes us in this is the unexpected analogy with our 
own view, which was arrived at along such a different path 
Weismann, regarding living substance morphologically, sees m 
It one portion which is destined to die - the soma, the body 
apart from the substance concerned with sex and inheritance - 
and an immortal portion - the germ-plasm, which is concerned 
with the survival of the species, with reproduction. We, on the 
other hand, dealing not with the living substance but with the 
forces operating in it, have been led to distinguish two kinds of 
mstincts: those which seek to lead what is living to death, and 
others, the sexual instincts, which are perpetually attempting 
and achieving a renewal of life. This sounds like a dynamic cor- 
ollary to Weismann’s morphological theory. 

But the appearance of a significant correspondence is dissi- 
pated as soon as we discover Weismann’s views on the problem 
of death. For he only relates the distinction between the mortal 
soma and the immortal germ-plasm to multicellular organisms; 
in unicellular organisms the individual and the reproductive cell 
are still one and the same (Weismann, 1882, 38). Thus he con- 
siders, that unicellular organisms are potentially immortal, and 
that death only makes its appearance with the multicellular 
metazoa. It is true that this death of the higher organisms is a 
natural one, a death from internal causes; but it is not founded 
on any primal chara c of hvmg substance Weismann, 
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1884, 84) and cannot be regarded as an absolute necessity with 
Its basis in the very nature of life (Weismann, 1882, 33), Death 
IS rather a matter of expediency, a manifestation of adaptation 
to the external conditions of life; for, when once the cells of the 
body have been divided into soma and germ-plasm, an unlim- 
ited duration of individual life would become a (juitc pointless 
luxury. When this differentiation had been made in the multi- 
cellular organisms, death became possible and expedient. Since 
then, the soma of the higher organisms has died at fixed periods 
for internal reasons, while the protista have remained immortal 
It IS not the case, on the other hand, that reproduction was only 
introduced at the same time as death. On the contrary, it is a 
primal characteristic of living matter, like growth (from which 
it originated), and life has been continuous from its first begin- 
ning upon earth. (Weismann. 1884, 84-f.) 

It will be seen at once that to concede in this way that higher 
organisms have a natural death is of very little help to us. For 
if death is a late acquisition of organisms, then there can be no 
question of there having been death instincts from the very 
beginning of life on this earth. Multicellular organisms may die 
for internal reasons, owing to defective differentiation or to 
imperfections in their metabolism, but the matter is of no inter- 
est from the point of view of our problem. An account of the 
origin of death such as this is moreover far less at variance with 
our habitual modes of thought than the strange assumption of 
‘death instincts’. 

The discussion which followed upon Weismann’s suggestions 
led, so far as I can see, to no conclusive results in any direction.^ 
Some writers returned to the views of Goette (1883), who 
regarded death as a direct result of reproduction. Hartmann 
(1906, 29) does not regard the appearance of a ‘dead body’ - a 
dead portion of the living substance - as the criterion of death, 
but defines death as ‘the termination of individual development’. 
In this sense protozoa too are mortal; in their case death always 
coincides with reproduction, but is to some extent obscured by 
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It Since the whole subsunce of the parent an mal may be trans- 
mitted directly mto the young offspring. 

Soon afterwards research was directed to the experimental 
testing on unicellular organisms of the alleged immortality of 
living substance. An American biologist, Woodruff, exper- 
imenting with a ciliate infusorian, the ‘slipper-animalcule*, which 
reproduces by fission into two individuals, persisted until the 
3029th generation (at which point he broke off the experiment), 
isolating one of the part-products on each occasion and plac- 
ing it in fresh water [Woodruff, 1914]. This remote descendant 
of the first slipper-animalcule was just as lively as its ancestor 
and showed no signs of ageing or degeneration. Thus, in so far 
as figures of this kind prove anything, the immortality of the 
protista seemed to be experimentally demonstrable. ' 

Other experimenters arrived at different results. Maupas 
[1888], Calkins [1902] and others, in contrast to Woodruff, 
found that after a certain number of divisions these infusoria 
become weaker, diminish in size, suffer the loss of some part 
of their organization and eventually die, unless certain recuper- 
ative measures are applied to them. If this is so, protozoa would 
appear to die after a phase of senescence exactly like the higher 
animals — thus completely contradicting Weismann’s assertion 
that death is a late acquisition of living organisms. 

From the aggregate of these experiments two facts emerge 
which seem to offer us a firm footing. 

First: If two of the animalculae, at the moment before they 
show signs of senescence, are able to coalesce with each other, 
that is to ‘conjugate’ (soon after which they once more separate), 
they are saved from growing old and become ‘rejuvenated’ 
Conjugation is no doubt the fore-runner of the sexual repro- 
duction of higher creatures; it is as yet unconnected with propa- 
gation and is limited to the mixing of the substances of the 
two individuals. (Weismann’s ‘amphimixis’.) The recuperative 
effects of conjugation can, however, , be replaced by certain 
stimulating agents, by alterations in the composition of the fluid 
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which provides their nourishment, by raising their temperature 
or by shaking them. We are reminded of the celebrated exper- 
iment made byj. Loeb, in which, by means of certain chemical 
stimuli, he induced segmentation in sea-urchins’ eggs - a process 
which can normally occur only after fertilization.^ 

Secondly: It is probable nevertheless that infusoria die a nat- 
ural death as a result of their own vital processes. For the con- 
tradiction between Woodruff’s findings and the others b due to 
his having provided each generation with fresh nutrient fluid. 
If he omitted to do so, he observed the same signs of senescence 
as the other experimenters. He concluded that the animalculae 
were injured by the. products of metabolism which they 
extruded into the surrounding fluid. He was then able to prove 
conclusively that it was only the products of its own metaboHsm 
which had fatal results for the particular kind of animalcule. For 
the same animalculae which inevitably perished if they were 
crowded together in their own nutrient fluid flourished in a 
solution which was over-saturated with the waste products of 
a distantly related species. An infusorian, therefore, if it is left 
to itself, dies a natural death owing to its incomplete voidance 
of the products of its own metabolism. (It may be that the same 
mcapacity is the ultimate cause of the death of all higher animals 
as well.) 

At this point the question may well arise in our minds 
whether any object whatever is served by trying to solve the 
problem of natural death from a study of the protozoa. The 
pnmitive organization of these creatures may conceal from our 
eyes important conditions which, though in fact present in them 
too, only become visible, in higher animals where they are able 
to find morphological expression. And if we abandon the mor- 
phological point of view and adopt the dynamic one, it becomes 
a matter of complete indifference to us whether natural death 
can be shown to occur in protozoa or not. The substance which 
IS later recognized as being immortal has not yet become separ- 
ated in them from the mortal one. The instinctual forces which 

1 [The t was first carried ou in 1899 Cf Locb (1909) 
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seek to conduct life into death may also be operating in protozoa 
from the first, and yet their effects may be so completely con- 
cealed by the life-preserving forces that it may be very hard to 
find any direct evidence of their presence. We have seen, more- 
over, that the observations made by biologists allow us to 
assume that internal processes of this kind leading to death do 
occur also in protista. But even if protista turned out to be 
immortal in Weismann’s sense, his assertion that death is a late 
acquisition would apply only to its manifest phenomena and 
would not make impossible the assumption of processes tending 
towards it. 

Thus our expectation that biology would flatly contradict the 
recognition of death instinas has not been fulfilled. We are at 
liberty to continue concerning ourselves with their possibility, 
if we have other reasons for doing so. The striking similanty 
between Weismann’s distinction of soma and germ-plasm and 
our separation of the death instincts from the life instincts per- 
sists and retains its significance. 

We may pause for a moment over this pre-eminently dualistic 
view of instinctual life. According to E. Hering’s theory, two 
kinds of processes are constantly at work in living substance, 
operating in contrary directions, one constructive or assimilat- 
ory and the other destructive or dissimilatory.’ May we venture 
to recognize in these two directions taken by the vital processes 
the activity of our two instinctual impulses, the life instincts and 
the death instincts? There is something else, at any rate, that we 
cannot remain blind to. We have unwittingly steered our course 
into the harbour of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. For him death 
is the ‘true result and to that extent the purpose of life’, ^ while 
the sexual instinct is the embodiment of the will to live. 

Let us make a bold attempt at another step forward. It is gen- 
erally considered that the union of a number of cells into a vital 
association — the multicellular character of organisms - has 

1. [Cf, Hering {1878, 77 fE). In Appendix A to ‘The Unconscious’ {19I5e) 
another reference to Ewald Hering suggests that he may also have influenced 
Freud regarding his theory of the Unconscious. See p. 211 above.] 

2. Schopenhauer (1851; Samrikhe Werke. ed. Hubscher. 1938. 5. 236). 
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become a means of prolonging their life. One cell helps to pre- 
serve the life of another, and the community of cells can survive 
even if individual cells have to die. We have already heard that 
conjugation, too, the temporary coalescence of two unicellular 
organisms, has a Hfe-preserving and rejuvenating effect on both 
of them. Accordingly, we might attempt to apply the libido the- 
ory which has been arrived at in psychoanalysis to the mutual 
relationship of cells. We might suppose that the life instincts or 
sexual instincts which are active in each cell take the other cells 
as their object, that they partly neutralize the death instincts (that 
IS, the processes sec up by them) in those cells and thus preserve 
their life; while the other cells do the same for them, and still 
others sacrifice themselves in the performance of this libidinal 
function. The germ-cells themselves would behave in a com- 
pletely ‘narcissistic’ fashion - to use the phrase that we are 
accustomed to use in the theory of the neuroses to describe a 
whole individual who retains his libido in his ego and pays none 
of It out in object-cathexes. The germ-cells require their libido, 
the activity of their Ufe instincts, for themselves, as a reserve 
against their later momentous constructive activity. (The cells 
of the malignant neoplasms which destroy the organism should 
also perhaps be described as narcissistic in this same sense 
pathology is prepared to regard their germs as innate and to 
ascribe embryonic attributes to them.)' In this way the libido of 
our sexual instincts would coincide with the Eros of the poets 
and philosophers which holds ail living things together. 

Here then is an opportunity for looking back over the slow 
development of our libido theory. In the first instance the anal- 
ysis of the transference neuroses forced upon our notice the 
opposition between the ‘sexual instincts’, which are directed 
towards an object, and certain other instincts, with which we 
were very insufficiently acquainted and which we described 
provisionally as the ‘ego-instincts’.^ A foremost place among 
these was necessarily given to the instincts serving the self- 

1. [This sentence was added in 1921.] 

2. [So, for instance, in the account of this opposition given in Freud’s paper 
on psycbc^;cn‘c di*turbaiiccs of vision (191 Oi) P F L. 10 110-1! ] 
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preservation of the individual. It was impossible to say what 
other distinctions were to be drawn among them. No knowl- 
edge would have been more valuable, as a foundation for true 
psychological science than an approximate grasp of the common 
characteristics and possible distinctive features of the instincts 
But in no region of psychology were we groping more in the 
dark. Everyone assumed the existence of as many instincts or 
‘basic instincts’ as he chose, and juggled with them like the 
ancient Greek natural philosophers with their four elements - 
earth, air, fire and water. Psychoanalysis, which could not 
escape making some assumption about the instincts, kept at first 
to the popular division of instincts typified in the phrase ‘hunger 
and love’. At least there was nothing arbitrary in this; and by 
Its help the analysis of the psychoneuroses was carried forward 
quite a distance. The concept of ‘sexuality’, and at the same time 
of the sexual instinct, had, it is true, to be extended so as to 
cover many things which could not be classed under the repro- 
ductive function; and this caused no little hubbub in an austere, 
respectable or merely hypocritical world. I 

The next step was taken when psychoanalysis felt its way 
closer towards the psychological ego, which it had first come 
to know only as a repressive, censoring agency, capable of erect- 
ing protective structures and reactive formations. Critical and 
far-seeing minds had, it is true, long since objected to the con- 
cept of libido being restricted to the energy of the sexual 
instincts directed towards an object. But they failed to explain 
how they had arrived at their better knowledge or to derive 
from it anything of which analysis could make use. Advancing 
more cautiously, psychoanalysis observed the regularity with 
which libido is withdrawn from the object and directed on to 
the ego (the process of introversion); and, by studying the libi- 
dinal development of children in its earliest phases, came to the 
conclusion that the ego is the true and original reservoir of 
libido,' and that it is only from that reservoir that libido is 

1. [This idea was fully stated by Freud in his paper on narcissism (19l4f) 
Section I p 67 C above See however his later footnote near the beginning 
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extended on to objects. The ego now found its position among 
sexual objects and was at once given the foremost place among 
them. Libido which was in this way lodged in the ego was 
described as narcissistic’.^ This narcissistic libido was of course 
also a manifestation of the force of the sexual instinct in the 
analytical sense of those words, and it had necessarily to be 
identified with the ‘self-preservative instincts’ whose existence 
had been recognized from the first. Thus the original opposition 
between the ego-instincts and the sexual instincts proved to be 
inadequate. A portion of the ego-instincts was seen to be lib- 
jdinal; sexual instincts — probably alongside others — operated m 
the ego. Nevertheless we are justified in saying that the old for- 
mula which lays it down that psychoneuroses are based on a 
conflict between ego-instincts and sexual instincts contains 
nothing that we need reject to-day. It is merely that the distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of instinct, which was originally 
regarded as in some sort of way qualitative, must now be charac- 
terized differently - namely as being topographical. And in par- 
ticular it is still true that the transference neuroses, the essential 
subject of psychoanalytic study, are the result of a conflict 
between the ego and the libidinal cathexis of objects. 

But it is all the more necessary for us to lay stress upon- the 
libidinal character of the self-preservative instincts now that we 
are venturing upon the further step of recognizing the sexual 
instinct as Eros, the preserver of all things, and of deriving the 
narcissistic libido of the ego from the stores of libido by means 
of which the cells of the soma are attached to one another. But 
we now find ourselves suddenly faced by another question If 
the self-preservative instincts too are of a libidinal nature, are 
there perhaps no other instincts whatever but the libidinal ones’ 
At all events there are none other visible. But in that case we 
shall after all be driven to agree with the critics who suspected 
from the first that psychoanalysis explains everything by sexu- 
ality, or with innovators like Jung who, making a hasty judge- 

of Chapter III of T/ie E^o and the Id (19236), in which he corrects this statement 
and describes the id as ‘the great reservoir of libido’ (p. 369 tt. 1 below). J 
1 See my pape-- on narcissiatn (1914c) ISectioii 1 p 67 above] 
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ment have used the word hbido to mean instmctual force in 
general. Must not this be so? 

It was not our intention at all events to produce such a result 
Our argument had as its point of departure a sharp distinction 
between ego-instincts, which we equated with death instincts, 
and sexual instincts, which we equated with life instincts. (We 
were prepared at one stage [pp. 311-12] to include the so-called 
self-preservative instincts of the ego among the death instincts, 
but we subsequently [p. 325] corrected ourselves on this point 
and withdrew it.) Our views have from the very first been 
dualistic, and to-day they are even more definitely dualistic than 
before - now that we describe the opposition as being, not be- 
tween ego-instincts and sexual instincts but between life in- 
stincts and death instincts. Jung’s libido theory is on the contrary 
monistic, the fact that he has called his one instinctual force ‘libi- 
do’ is bound to cause confusion, but need not affect us 
otherwise.^ We suspect that instincts other than the libidinaP 
self-preservative ones operate in the ego, and it ought to be 
possible for us to point to them, Unfortunately, however, the 
analysis of the ego has made so little headway that it is very 
difficult for us to do so. It is possible, indeed, chat the libidinal 
instincts in the ego may be linked in a peculiar manner^ with 
these other ego-instincts which are still strange to us. Even 
before we had any clear understanding of narcissism, psycho- 
analysts had a suspicion that the ‘ego-ins dnets’ had libidinal 
components attached to them. But these are very uncertain possi- 
bilities, to which our opponents will pay very little attention 
The difficulty remains that psychoanalysis has not enabled us 
hitherto to point to any [ego-] instincts other than the libidinal 
ones. That, however, is no reason for our falling in with the con- 
clusion that no others in fact exist. 

In the obscurity that reigns at present in the theory of the 
instincts, it would be unwise to reject any idea that promises to 

1. [The two preceding sentences were added in 1921.] 

2. [The word ‘iibidinaS’ was added in 1921.] 

3. [In the first edition only; by instinctual “confluence”, to borrow a term 
used by Adler [19081 
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thfow light on it. We started out from the great opposition 
between the life and death instincts. Now object-love itself pre- 
sents us with a second example of a similar polarity — that 
between love (or affection) and hate (or aggressiveness). If only 
we could succeed in relating these two polarities to each other 
and in deriving one from the other! From the very first we rec- 
ognized the presence of a sadistic component in the sexual 
instinct.* As we know, it can make itself independent and can, 
in the form of a perversion, dominate an individual’s entire 
sexual activity. It also emerges as a predominant component 
instinct in one of the ‘pregenital organizations’, as 1 have named 
them. But how can the sadistic instinct, whose aim it is to injure 
the object, be derived from Eros, the preserver of life? Is it not 
plausible to suppose that this sadism is in fact a death instinct 
which, under the influence of the narcissistic libido, has been 
forced away from the ego and has consequently only emerged 
m relation to the object? It now enters the service of the sexual 
function. During the oral stage of organization of the libido, the 
act of obtaining erotic mastery over an object coincides with that 
object’s destruction; later, the sadistic instinct separates off, and 
finally, at the stage of genital primacy, it takes on, for the pur- 
poses of reproduction, the function of overpowering the sexual 
object to the extent necessary for carrying out the sexual act It 
might indeed be said that the sadism which has been forced out 
of the ego has pointed the way for the libidinal components of 
the sexual instinct, and that these follow after it to the object 
Wherever the original sadism has undergone no mitigation or 
intermixture, we find the familiar ambivalence of love and hate 
m erotic life,^ 

If such an assumption as this is permissible, then we have met 
the demand that we should produce an example of a death 
instinct - though, it is true, a displaced one. But this way of 
looking at things is very far from being easy to grasp and creates 

1. This was already so in the first edition of Three Essays an the Theory oj 
Sexuality in 1905 [P.F.L., 7. 70 ff.]. . 

2. [This foreshadows Freud's discussion of instinctual ‘fusion’ in Chapter IV 

of The Ego attd the Id pp 381—2 below } 
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a positively mystical impression. It looks suspiaously as though 
we were trying to find a-way out of a highly embarrassing situ- 
ation at any price. We may recall, however, that there is nothing 
new in an assumption of this kind.. We put one forward on an 
earlier occasion, before there was any question of an embar- 
rassing situation. Clinical observations led us at that time to the 
view that masochism, the component instinct which is comple- 
mentary to sadism, must be regarded as sadism that has been 
turned round upon the subject’s own ego.* But there is no dif- 
ference in principle between an instinct turning from an object 
to the ego and its turning from the ego to an object - which is 
the new point now under discussion. Masochism, the turning 
round of the instinct upon the subject’s own ego, would in that 
case be a return to an earlier phase of the instinct’s history, a 
regression. The account that was formerly given of masochism 
requires emendation as being too sweeping in one respect: there 
mt^ht be such a thing as primary masochism- a possibility which 
1 had contested at that time.^ 

Let us, however, return to the self-preservative sexual 
instincts. The experiments upon protista have already shown us 
that conjugation - that is, the coalescence of two individuals 
which separate soon afterwards without any subsequent cell- 
division occurring - has a strengthening and rejuvenating effect 
upon both of them. ^ In later generations they show no signs of 
degenerating and seem able to put up a longer resistance to the 


1. See my Three Essays {19Q5rf) [P.F.L., 7, 7i-2]; and ‘Instincts and their 
Vicissitudes’ (I9]5r) jp. 124 ff. above. |. 

2. A considerable portion of these speculations have been anticipated by 
Sabina Spielrein (1912) in an instructive and interesting paper which, however 
IS unfortunately not entirely clear to me. She there describes the sadistic com- 
ponents of the sexual instinct as ‘destructive’. A, Stiircfce (1914), again, has 
attempted to identify the concept of libido itself with the biological concept 
(assumed on theoretical grounds) of an impetus towards death. See also Kank 
(1907). All these discussions, like that in the text, give evidence of the demand 
for a clarification of the theory of the instincts such as has not yet been achieved 
- 1 A later discussion of the destructive instinct by Freud himself occupies Chap- 
ter VI of Ciuilization and its Discontents (1930<i), P.F.L. , 12, 310 ff. j 

1 See the account quoted above p 32f' from L’pichtto (1914^ 
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injurious effects of their own metabolism. This single obser- 
vation may, I think, be taken, as typical of the effect produced 
by sexual union as well. But how is it that the coalescence of 
two only slightly different cells can bring about this renewal of 
life? The experiment which replaces the conjugation of protozoa 
by the application of chemical or even of mechanical stimuli (cf 
Lipschtitz, 1914) enables us to give what is no doubt a conclusive 
reply to this question. The result is brought about by the influx 
of fresh amounts of stimulus. This tallies well with the hypoth- 
esis that the life process of the individual leads for internal 
reasons to an abolition of chemical tensions, that is to say, to 
death, whereas union with the living substance of a different 
individual increases those tensions, introducing what may be 
described as fresh uital dijferences which must then be ‘lived off’ 
As regards this dissimilarity there must of course be one or more 
optima. The dominating tendency of mental life, and perhaps 
of nervous life in general, is the effort to reduce, to keep constant 
or to remove internal tension due to stimuli (the Nirvana prin- 
ciple, to borrow a term from Barbara Low [1920, 73]) - a tendency 
which finds expression in the pleasure principle;* and our recog- 
nition of that fact is one of our strongest reasons for believing in 
the existence of death instincts. 

But we still feel our line of thought appreciably hampered by 
the fact that we cannot ascribe to the sexual instinct the charac- 
teristic of a compulsion to repeat which first put us on the 
track of the death instincts. The sphere of embryonic develop- 
mental processes is no doubt extremely rich in such phenomena 
of repetition; the two germ-cells that are involved in sexual 
reproduction and their life history are themselves only repe- 
titions of the beginnings of organic life. But the essence of the 
processes to which sexual life is directed is the coalescence of 
two cell-bodies. That alone is what guarantees the immortality 
of the living substance in the higher organisms. 

In other words, we need more information on the origin of 
sexual reproduction and of the sexual instincts in general. This 

1. (Cf. p. 27S (T. The whole topic is further considered in ‘The Economic 
?Tob cm of Masochism" (1924c) p 413 IT bekrw ' 
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IS a problem, which is calculated to daunt an outsider and which 
the specialists themselves have not yet been able to solve. We 
shall therefore give only the briefest summary of whatever 
seems relevant to our line of thought from among the many 
discordant assertions and opinions. 

One of these views deprives die problem of reproduction of 
Its mysterious fascination by representing it as a part manifes- 
tation of growth. (Cf. multiplication by fission, sprouting or 
gemmation.) The origin of reproduction by sexually differen- 
tiated germ-cells might be pictured along sober Darwinian lines 
by supposing that the advantage of amphimixis, arrived at on 
some occasion by the chance conjugation of two protista, was 
retained and further exploited in later development.* On this 
view ‘sex’ would not be anything very ancient; and the extra- 
ordinarily violent instincts whose aim it is to bring about sexual 
umon would be repeating something that had once occurred by 
chance and had since become established as being advantageous 

The question arises here, as in the case of death [p. 321], 
whether we do right in ascribing to protista those characteristics 
alone which they actually exhibit, and whether it is correct to 
assume that forces and processes which become visible only in 
the higher organisms originated in those organisms for the first 
time. The view of sexuality we have just mentioned is of little 
help for our purposes. The objection may be raised against it 
that it postulates the existence of life instincts already operating 
m the simplest organisms; for otherwise conjugation, which 
works counter to the course of life and makes the task of ceasing 
to live more difficult, would not be retained and elaborated but 
would be avoided. If, therefore, we are not to abandon the 
hypothesis of death instincts, we must suppose them to be 
associated from the very first with life instincts,. But it must be 

1. Though "Weismann (3892). denies this advantage as welU ‘in no case does 
fertilization correspond to a rejuvenescence or .renewal of life, nor is its occur- 
rence necessary in order that life may endure: it is merely an arran^mern which 
renders possible the interminglins of two different hereditary tendencies.^ [English trans- 
lation, 1893, 231.1 He nevertheless believes that an intermingling of this bnd 
leads to an increase in tke variability of the organhsm concerned- 
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adniitted that in that case we shall be working upon an equation 
with two unknown quantities. ■ * 

Apart from this, science has so little to tell us about the origin 
of sexuality that we can liken the problem to a darkness into 
which not so much as a ray of a hypothesis has penetrated. In 
quite a different region, it is true, we do meet with such a 
hypothesis; but it is of so fantastic a kind - a myth rather than 
a scientific explanation - that I should not venture to produce 
It here, were it not that it fulfils precisely the one condition 
whose fulfilment we desire. For it traces the origin of an instinct 
CO a need to restore an earlier state of things. 

What I have in mind is, of course, the theory which Plato put 
into the mouth of Aristophanes in the Symposium, and which 
deals not only with the origin of the sexual instinct but also with 
the.most important of its variations in relation to its object. ‘The 
original human nature was not like the present, but different 
In the first place, the sexes were originally three in number, not 
two as they are now; there was man, woman, and the union of 
the two. . . Everything about these primaeval men was 
double: they had four hands and four feet, two faces, two privy 
parts, and so on. Eventually Zeus decided to cut these men m 
two, ‘like a sorb-apple which is halved for pickling’. After the 
division had been made, ‘the two parts of man, each desiring 
his other half, came together, and threw their arms about one 
another eager to grow into one’.’ 

1 [Jowett's translation. Foomufe added 1921:1 ’ to thank Professor 
Heinrich Gomperz, of Vienna, for the fbilowiag discussion on the origin of the 
Platonic myth, which 1 give partly in his own words, It is to be remarked that 
what is essentially the same theory is already to be found in the Upanishads. For 
we find the following passage in the Brihadaranyaka-upamshad, 1, 4, 3 [Max- 
Miiller's translation, 2 , 85 f ], where the origin of the world from the Atman 
(the Self or Ego) is described: ‘But he felt no delight. Therefore a man who is 
lonely feels no delight. He wished for a second. Me was so large as man and 
wife together. He then made this his Self to fail in two, and then arose husband 
and wife. Therefore Yagfiavalkya said: “We two are thus (each of us) like half 
a shell.” Therefore the void which was there, is filled by the wife.’ 

The Brihaddranyaka-HpatiLshad is the most ancient of all the Upanishads, and 
no competent authority dates it later than about the year 800 B.c. In contradiction 
to the prevailing opinion, i should hesitate to give an unqualified denial to the 
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Shall we follow the hint given us by the poet philosopher, 
and venture upon the hypothesis that living substance at the time 
of Its coming to life was torn apart into small particles, which 
have ever since endeavoured to reunite through the sexual 
instincts? that these instincts, in which the chemical affinity of 
inanimate matter persisted, gradually succeeded, as they devel- 
oped through the kingdom of the protista, in overcoming the 
difficulties put in the way of that endeavour by an environment 
charged with dangerous stimuli - stimuli which compelled them 
to form a protective cortical layer? that these splintered frag- 
ments of living substance in this way attained a multicellular 
condition and finally transferred the instinct for reuniting, in the 
most highly concentrated form, to the germ-cells? - But here, 
I think, the moment has come for breaking off. 

Not, however, without the addition of a few words of critical 
reflection. It may be asked whether and how far I am myself 
convinced of the truth of the hypotheses that have been set out 
in these pages. My answer would be that 1 am not convinced 
myself and that I do not seek to persuade other people to believe 
in them. Or, more precisely, that I do not know how far I 
believe in them. There is no reason, as it seems to me, why the 
emotional factor of conviction should enter into this question 
at all. It is surely possible to throw oneself into a line of thought 
and to follow it wherever it leads out of simple scientific curi- 
osity, or, if the reader prefers, as an advocatus diaboli, who is not 
on that account himself sold to the devil. I do not dispute the 
fact that the third step in the theory of the instincts, which I have 

possibility of Plato’s myth being derived, even if it were only indirectly, from 
the Indian source, since a similar possibility cannot be excluded in the case of 
the doctrine of transmigration. But even if a derivation of this kind (through 
the Pythagoreans in, the first instance) were established, the significance of the 
coincidence between the two trains of thought would scarcely be diminished 
For Plato would not have adopted a story of this kind which had somehow 
reached him through some oriental tradirion - to say nothing of giving it so 
important a place - unless it had struck him as containing an element of truth 

In a paper devoted to a systematic examination of this line of thought before 
the .time of Plato, Ziegler (1913) traces it back to Babylonian origins. 

[Freud had already alluded to Plato’s myth in bis Three fittay' P F L 7 46 
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taken here, cannot lay claim to the same degree of certainty as 
the two earlier ones - the extension of the concept of sexuahty 
and the hypothesis of narcissism. These two innovations were 
a direct translation of observation into theory and were no more 
open to sources of error than is inevitable in all such cases. It is 
true that my assertion of the regressive character of instincts also 
rests upon observed material - namely on the facts of the com- 
pulsion to repeat. It may be, however, that I have over- 
estimated their significance. And in any case it is impossible to 
pursue an idea of this kind except by repeatedly combining fac- 
tual material with what is purely speculative and thus diverging 
widely from empirical observation. The more frequently this is 
done in the course of constructing a theory, the more untrust- 
worthy, as we know, must be the final result. But the degree 
of uncertainty is not assignable. One may have made a lucky hit 
or one may have gone shamefully astray. I do not think a large 
part is played by what is called ‘intuition’ in work of this kind. 
From what I have seen of intuition^ it seems to me to be the 
product of a kind of intellectual impartiality. Unfortunately, 
however, people are seldom impartial where ultimate things, the 
great problems of science and life, are concerned. Each of us is 
governed in such cases by deep-rooted internal prejudices, into 
whose hands our speculation unwittingly plays. Since we have 
such good grounds for being distrustful, our attitude towards 
the results of our own deliberations cannot well be other than 
one of cool benevolence. I hasten to add, however, that self- 
criticism such as this is far from binding one to any special tol- 
erance towards dissentient opinions. It is perfectly legitimate to 
reject remorselessly theories which are contradicted by the very 
first steps in the analysis of observed facts, while yet being aware 
at the same time that the validity of one’s own theory is only 
a provisional one. 

We need not feel greatly disturbed in judging our speculation 
upon the life and death instincts by the fact that so many 
bewildering and obscure processes occur in it - such as one 
instinct being driven out by another or an instinct turning from 
the ego to an object and so on Th's is merely due to our being 
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obliged Eo operate with the saennfic terms, that is to say with 
the figurative language, peculiar to psychology (or, more pre- 
cisely, to depth psychology). We could not otherwise describe 
the processes in question at all, and indeed we could not have 
become aware of them. The deficiencies in our description 
would probably vanish if we were already in a position to 
replace the psychological terms by physiological or chemical 
ones. It is true that they too are only part of a figurative lan- 
guage; but it is one with which we have long been familiar and 
which is perhaps a simpler one as well. 

On the other hand it should be made quite clear that the 
uncertainty of our speculation has been greatly increased by the 
necessity for borrowing from the science of biology. Biology 
IS truly a land of unlimited possibilities. We may expect it to 
give us the most surprising information and we cannot guess 
what answers it will return in a few dozen years to the questions 
we have put to it. They may be of a kind which will blow away 
the whole of our artificial structure of hypotheses. If so, it may 
be asked why I have embarked upon such a line of thought as 
the present one, and in particular why I have decided to make 
It public. Well - I cannot deny that some of the analogies, cor- 
relations and connections which it contains seemed to me to 
deserve consideration.' 

1.1 will add a few words to clarify our terminology, which has undergone 
some development in the course of the present work. We came to know what 
the 'sexual instincts’ were from, their relation to the sexes and to the reproductive 
function. .We retained this name after we had been obliged by the findings of 
psychoanalysis to connect them less closely with reproduction. With die hypoth- 
esis of narcissistic libido and the extension of the concept of libido to the indi- 
vidual cells, the sexual instinct was transformed for us into Eros, which seeks 
to force together and hold together the portions of living substance. What are 
commonly called the sexual instincts are looked upon by us as the part of Eros 
which is directed towards objects. Our speculations have suggested that Eros 
operates from the beginning of life and appears as a ‘life instinct’ in opposition 
to the ‘death instinct’ which was brought into being by the coming to life of 
inorganic substance. These speculations seek to solve the riddle of life by sup- 
posing that these two instincts were struggling with each Other from the very 
first. [Added 1921:] Jt is not so easy, perhaps, to follow the transformations 
through which the concept of the ‘ego-instincts’ has passed. To begin with we 
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applied chat name to all the instinctual trends (of which we had no closer knowl- 
edge) which could be distinguished from die scstuil instincts directed towards 
an object; and we opposed the ego-itisunccs to the sexual instincts of which the 
hbido is the manifestation. Subsequently we came to closer grips with the anal- 
ysts of the ego and recognized that a portion of the ‘ego-instincts’ is also of a 
bbidiital character and has taken the subject’s own ego as its object. These nar- 
cissistic self-preservative instincts had thenceforward to be counted among the 
kbidinal sexual instincts. The opposition between the ego-instincts and the sex- 
ual instincts was transformed into one between the ego-insiincts and the object- 
instincts, both of a libidinal mtute. But in its place a fresh opposition appeared 
between the libidinal (ego- and object-) instincts and others, -which must be 
presumed to be present in the ego and which may perhaps acntally be observed 
in the destructive instincts. Out speculations have transformed this opposition 
uito one between the life instincts (Eros) and the death instincts. 



VII 


If it is really the ease that seeking to restore an earlier state of 
things is such a universal characteristic of instincts, we need not 
be surprised that so many processes take place in mental life 
independently of the pleasure principle. This characteristic 
would be shared by all the component instincts and in their case 
would aim at returning once more to a particular stage in the 
course of development. These are matters over which the 
pleasure principle has as yet no control; but it does not follow 
that any of them are necessarily opposed to it, and we have still 
to solve the problem of the relation of the instinctual processes 
of repetition to the dominance of the pleasure principle. 

We have found that one of the earliest and most important 
functions of the mental apparatus is to ‘bind’ the instinctual 
impulses which impinge on it, to replace the primary process 
prevailing in them by the secondary process and convert their 
freely mobile cathectic energy into a mainly quiescent (tonic) 
cathexis. While this transformation is taking place no attention 
can be paid to the development of unpleasure; but this does not 
imply the suspension of the pleasure printiplc. On the contrary, 
the transformation occurs on behalf of the pleasure principle; the 
binding is a preparatory act which introduces and assures the 
dominance of the pleasure principle. 

Let us make a sharper distinction than we have hitherto made 
between function and tendency. The pleasure principle, then, 
IS a tendency operating in the service of a function whose busi- 
ness it is to free the mental apparatus entirely from excitation 
or to keep the amount of excitation in it constant or to keep it 
as low as possible. We cannot yet decide with certainty in favour 
of any of these ways of putting it; but it is clear that the function 
thus described would be concerned with the most universal 
endeavour of all living substance — namely to return to the 
quiescence of the inorganic world. We have all experienced how 
the greatest pleasure attainable by us. that of the sexual act is 
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associsted with a momentary extinction of a highly intensified 
excitation. The binding of an instinctual impulse would be a 
preliminary function designed to prepare the excitation for its 
final elimination in the pleasure of discharge. 

This raises the question of whether feelings of pleasure and 
unpleasure can be produced equally from bound and from 
unbound excitatory processes. And there seems to be no doubt 
whatever that the unbound or primary processes give rise to far 
more intense feelings in both Erections than the bound or sec- 
ondary ones. Moreover the primary processes are the earlier in. 
time; at the beginning of mental life there are no others, and we 
may infer that if the pleasure principle had not already been 
operative in them it could never have been established for the 
later ones. We thus reach what is at bottom no very simple con- 
clusion, namely that at the beginning of mental life the struggle 
for pleasure was far more intense than later but not so unre- 
stricted; it had to submit to frequent interruptions. In later times 
the dominance of the pleasure principle is very much more 
secure, but it itself has no more escaped the process of taming 
than the other instincts in general. In any case, whatever it is 
that causes the appearance of feelings of pleasure and unpleasure 
in processes of excitation must be present in the secondary pro- 
cess just as it is in the primary one. 

Here might be the starting-point for fresh investigations. Our 
consciousness communicates to us feelings from within not only 
of pleasure and unpleasure but also of a peculiar tension which 
m its turn can be either pleasurable or unpleasurable. Should 
the difference between these feelings enable us to distinguish 
between bound and unbound processes of energy? or is the 
feeling of tension to be related to the absolute magnitude, or 
perhaps to the level, of the cathexis, while the pleasure and 
unpleasure scries indicates a change in the magnitude of the cath- 
exis within a given unit of time?' Another striking fact is that the 
hfe instincts have so much more contact with our internal per- 
ception - emerging as breakers of the peace and constantly pro- 

1. [Cf. above, p. 276. These questions had already been touched on by Freud 
m hii P ojcct c-g m Part Secnon 8 and Part 1 
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ducing tensions whose release is felt as pleasure - while the death 
instincts seem to do their work unobtrusively. The pleasure 
principle seems actually to serve the death instincts. It is true 
that it keeps watch upon stimuli from without, which are 
regarded as dangers by both kinds of instincts; but it is more 
especially on guard against increases of stimulation from within, 
which would make the task of living more difficult. This in turn 
raises a host of other questions to which we can at present find 
no answer. We must be patient and await fresh methods and 
occasions of research. We must be ready, too, to abandon a path 
that we have followed for a time, if it seems to be leading to no 
good end. Only believers, who demand that science shall be a 
substitute for the catechism they have given up, will blame an 
investigator for developing or even transforming his views. We 
may take comfort, too, for the slow advances of our scientific 
knowledge in the words of the poet: 

Was man nicht erfliegen kann. muss man erhinken. 

Die Schrift sagt, es ist keine Sunde zu hinken,’ 

1. ['What we cannot reach flying we must reach limping . . . The Book tells 
us it is no sin to limp.’ The last lines of ‘Die beiden Gulden’, a version by Ruckert 
of one of the Maqamat of al-Hatiri. Freud also quoted these lines in a letter to 
Fliess of 20 October 1895 (Freud, 1950ij, Letter 32),] 
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analytischer Verlag. Pp. 77. 

1925 Gesammelte Schrijien, 6, 351-405: 

1940 Gesammelte Werke, 13, 237-89. 

(b) Engiish Translations: 

The Ego and the Id 

1927 London: Hogarth Press and Institute of Psycho-Analysis 
Pp. 88. (Tr. Joan Riviere.) 

1961 Standard Edition, 19, 1-66. (Avery considerably modified 
version of the translation published in 1927.) 

The present edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with some editorial modifications. 


This book appeared in the third week of April 1923, though it 
had been in Freud’s mind since at least the previous July (Jones, 
1957, 104). On 26 September 1922, at the Seventh International 
Psycho-Analytical Congress, which was held in Berlin and was 
the last he ever attended, he read a short paper with the title 
‘Etwas vom Unbewussten [Some Remarks on the Uncon- 
scious]’, in which he foreshadowed the contents of the book 
The text of this paper was never published; an abstract, which 
may have ■ been written by Freud himself, appeared in the 
autumn of that year (1922f). 


THE EGO AND THE ID 


1 he Ego and the. Id is the last of Freud’s major theoretical 
works. It offers a description of the mind and its workings 
which is at first sight new and even revolutionary; and indeed 
all psychoanalytic writings that date from after its publication 
bear the unmistakable imprint of its effects -- at least in regard 
to their terminology. But, in spite of all its fresh insights and 
fresh syntheses, we can trace, as so often with Freud’s apparent 
innovations, the seeds of his new ideas in earlier, and sometimes 
in far earlier, writings. 

The forerunners of the present general picture of the mind had 
been successively the ‘Project’ of 1895 (Freud, 1950U), the sev- 
enth chapter of The Interpretation of Dreams (1900(3) and the 
metapsychological papers of 1915. In all of these, the inter- 
related problems of mental functioning and mental structure 
were inevitably considered, though with varying stress upon the 
two aspects of the question. The historical accident that psycho- 
analysis had its origin in connection with the study of hysteria 
led at once to the hypothesis of repression (or, more generally, 
of defence) as a mental function, and this in turn to a topo- 
graphical hypothesis - to a picture of the mind as including two 
portions, one repressed and the other repressing. The quality 
of ‘consciousness’ was evidently closely involved in these 
hypotheses; and it was easy to equate the repressed part of the 
mind with what was ‘unconscious’ and the repressing part with 
what was ‘conscious’. Freud’s earlier pictorial diagrams of the 
mind, in The Interpretation of Dreams (P.F.L,, 4, 686-90) and 
in his letter to Flies s of 6 December 1896 (Freud, I950fl, Letter 
52), were representations of this view of the position. And 
this apparently simple scheme underlay all of Freud’s earlier 
theoretical ideas: functionally, a repressed force endeavouring 
to make its way into activity but held in check by a repress- 
ing force, and structurally, an ‘unconscious’ opposed by an 
‘ego’. 

Nevertheless, complications soon became manifest. It was 
quickly seen that the word ‘unconscious’ was being used in two 
senses: the ‘descriptive’ sense (which merely attributed a particu- 
lar ^ w ty to a mental state) and the dynamic sense which 
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attributed a particular to a mental state). This distinction 
was already stated, though not in these terms, in The Interpret- 
ation of Dreams {P.F.L., 4, 774-6). It was stated much more 
clearly in the English paper written for the Society for Psychical 
Research 1912^, pp. 52—3 above). But from the first another, 
more obscure notion was already involved (as was plainly 
shown by the pictorial diagrams) — the notion of ‘systems’ in the 
mind. This implied a topographical or structural division of the 
mind based on something more than function, a division into 
portions to which it was possible to attribute a number of dif- 
ferentiating characteristics and methods of operating. Some such 
idea was no doubt already implied in the phrase ‘the uncon- 
scious’, which appeared very early (e.g. in a footnote to the 
Studies on Hysteria, 1895(i, P.F.L., 3, 134 n. 2). The concept of 
a ‘system’ became explicit in The Interpretation of Dreams (1900(i), 
ibid., 4, 684-6. From the terms in which it was there intro- 
duced, topographical imagery was at once suggested, though 
Freud gave a warning against taking this literally. There were 
a number of these ‘systems’ (mnemic, perceptual, and so on) 
and among them ‘the unconscious’ (ibid., 690 f,), which ‘for 
simplicity’s sake’ was to be designated as ‘the system Ucs.’. In 
these earlier passages all that was overtly meant by this uncon- 
scious system was the repressed, until we reach the final section 
of The Interpretation of Dreams (ibid., 4, 771 ff.), where some- 
thing with a much wider scope was indicated. Thereafter the 
question remained in abeyance until the S.P.R. paper (1912^) 
already referred to, where (besides the clear differentiation 
between the descriptive and dynamic uses of the term ‘uncon- 
scious’), in the last sentences of the paper, a third, ‘systematic’, 
use was defined. It may be noted that in this passage (p 57 
above), it was only for this ‘systematic’ unconscious that Freud 
proposed to use the symbol ‘Ucs.’, All this seems very straight- 
forward, but, oddly enough, the picture was blurred once more 
m the metapsychological paper on ‘The Unconscious’ (1915e) 
In Section II of that paper (p. 174 ff. above) there were no longer 
three uses of the term ‘unconscious’ but only two. The ‘dynamic’ 
use disappeared, and was presumab y subsumed into the sys- 
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temaoc one which was ^nll to be called the Ucs though it 
now included the repressed. Finally, in Chapter I of the present 
work (as well as in Lecture 31 of the New Introductory Lectures, 
I933fl, P.F.L., 2, 88 ff.), Freud reverted to the threefold dis~ 
tinction and classification, though at the end of the chapter he 
applied the abbreviation ‘Ucs.’, inadvertently perhaps, to all 
three kinds of ‘unconscious’ (p. 356). 

But the question now arose whether, as applied to a syjtem, 
the term ‘unconscious’ was at all appropriate. In the structural 
picture of the mind what had from the first been most clearly 
differentiated from ‘the unconscious' had been ‘the ego’. And 
It now began to appear that the ego itself ought partly to be 
described as ‘unconscious’. This was pointed out in Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, in a sentence which read in the first edition 
(1920^): ‘It may be that much of the ego is itself unconscious^, 
only a part of it, probably, is covered by the term “precon- 
scious”.’ In the second edition, a year later, this sentence was 
altered to: ‘It is certain that much of the ego is itself uncon- 
scious only a small part of it is covered by the term 
“preconscious”.’^ And this discovery and the grounds for it 
were stated with still greater insistence in the first chapter of the 
present work. 

It had thus become apparent that, alike as regards ‘the uncon- 
scious’ and as regards ‘the ego’, the criterion of consciousness 
was no longer helpful in building up a structural picture of the 
mind. Freud accordingly abandoned the use of consciousness m 
this capacity; ‘being conscious’ was henceforward to be regarded 
simply as a quality which might or might not be attached to a 
mental state. The old ‘descriptive’ sense of the term was in fact 
all that remained. The new terminology which he now intro- 
duced had a highly clarifying effect and so made further clinical 

1 . The two terms seem to be definitely equated in BeyotiiJ the Pleasure Primple 
(192Qj), p. 290 above. 

2. [I.e. not merely in the descriptive but also in the dynamic sense.] 

3. Freud had actually already spoken in the opening sentence of his second 
paper on TTic Neuro-tSyefaoses of Defence 89^ of the psychical 

of defence as bang nne ous 
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advances possibJe, But it did not in itself involve any funda- 
mental changes in Freud’s views on mental structure and func- 
tioning. Indeed, the three newly presented entities, the id, the 
ego and the super-ego, all had lengthy past histories (two of 
them under other names) and these will be worth examining 

The term 'das Es\^ as Freud himself explains below (p. 362), 
was derived in the first instance from Georg Groddeck, a phys- 
ician practising at Baden-Baden, who had recently become 
attached to psychoanalysis and with whose wide-ranging ideas 
Freud felt much sympathy (Groddeck, 1923). Groddeck seems 
in turn to have derived ‘das Es’ from his own teacher, Ernst 
Schweninger (1850—1924), a well-known German physician of 
an earlier generation. But, as Freud also points out, the use of 
the word certainly goes back to Nietzsche. In any case, the term 
was adapted by Freud to a different and more precise meaning 
than Groddeck 's. It cleared up arid in part replaced the ill-defmed 
uses of the earlier terms ‘the unconscious’, ‘the tics.’ and ‘the 
systematic unconscious’.^ 

The position in regard to 'das Ich' is a good deal less clear. The 
term had of course been in familiar use before the days of Freud, 
but the precise sense which he himself attached to it in his earlier 
writings is not unambiguous. It seems possible to detect two 
main uses: one in which the term distinguishes a person’s self 
as a whole (including, perhaps, his body) from other people, 
and the other in which it denotes a particular part of the mmd 
characterized by special attributes and functions. It is in this sec- 
ond sense that the term was used in the elaborate account of the 
‘ego’ in Freud’s early ‘Project’ of 1895 (Freud, 1950;!, Part I, 


1. There was to begin with a good deal of discussion over the choice of an 
English equivalent. ‘The id’ was evisttually decided upon in preference to the 
It' so as to be parallel with the long-established ‘ego’. 

2. The symbol 'Ucs.' disappears after the present work, except for an occur- 
rence in Moses and Monotheism (I939fl), P.F.L., 13, 340, where oddly enough 
It )S used in the ‘descriptive’ sense, and one in the New Introductory Lectures 
(t933(i), P.F.L., 2, 104. Freud continued to use the term ‘the unconscious’, 
though with d mmuhuig frcquoicy as a synonym for the d 


Stction 14) and it is in this same sense that t is used m the 
anatomy of the mind m The Ego and the Id. But in some of his 
intervening works, particularly in connection with narcissism, 
the ‘ego’ seems to correspond rather to the ‘self’. It is not always 
easy, however, to draw a line between these two senses of the 
word. * 

What is quite certain, however, is that, after the isolated 
attempt in the ‘Project’ of 1895 at a detailed analysis of the struc- 
ture and functioning of the ego, Freud left the subject almost 
untouched for some fifteen years. His interest was concentrated 
on his investigations of the unconscious and its instincts, par- 
ticularly the sexual ones, and in the part they played in normal 
and abnormal mental behaviour. The fact that repressive forces 
played an equally important part was, of course, never over- 
looked and was always insisted on; but the closer examination 
of them was left to the future. It was enough for the moment 
to give them the inclusive name of ‘the ego*. 

There were two indications of a change, both round about the 
year 1910. !n a paper on psychogenic disturbances of vision 
{1910/)i there comes what seems to be a first mention of ‘ego- 
instincts’ (P.F.L.y 10, 110 and «. 1), which combine the func- 
tions of repression with those of self-preservation. The other 
and more important development was the hypothesis of narcis- 
sism which was first proposed in 1909 and which led the way 
CO a detailed examination of the ego and its functions in a variety 
of connections - in the study on Leonardo {1910c), in the 
Schreber case history (1911c), in the paper on the two principles 
of mental functioning (191 1&), in the paper on ‘Narcissism’ itself 
(1914c) and in the metapsychological paper on ‘The Uncon- 
scious’ (1915e). In this last work, however, a further develop- 
ment occurred; what had been described as the ego now became 

1. In a few places in the Standard Edition where- the sense seemed to demand 
It. 'das IcW has been translated by ‘the selO. There is a passage in Civilikation and 
its Discontents (1930a), in which Freud himself explicitly equates ‘das SelbsC’ and 
'das Ich’ (P.F.L., 12, 253). And. in the course of a discussion of the moral 
responsibility Hxr dreams {1925f) he makes a clear distinctioa bet— — the two 
uses of the word Ich Ed 19 133 
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the system C^. It is this system which is the ptogenitor 

of the ego as we have it in the new and corrected terminology, 
from which, as wc have seen, the confusing connection with the 
quality of ‘consciousness’ has been removed. 

The functions of the system Cs. {Pcs.), as enumerated in ‘The 
Unconscious , p. 192 above, include such activities as cen- 
sorship, reality-testing, and so on, all of which are now assigned 
to the ego There is one particular function, however, whose 
examination was to lead to momentous results - the self-critical 
faculty. This and the correlated ‘sense of guilt’ attracted Freud’s 
interest from early days, chiefly in connection with the obses- 
sional neurosis. His theory that obsessions are ‘transformed seif- 
reproaches’ for sexual pleasure enjoyed in childhood was fully 
explained in Section 11 of his second paper on ‘The Neuro- 
Psychoses of Defence’ (18966) after being outlined somewhat 
earlier in his letters to Fhess. That the self-reproaches may be 
unconscious was already implied at this stage, and was stated 
specifically in the paper on ‘Obsessive Actions and Religious 
Practices’ (19076). It was only with the concept of narcissism, 
however, that light could be thrown on the actual mechanism of 
these self-reproaches. In Section III of his paper on narcissism 
(191 4r) Freud began by suggesting that the narcissism of infancy 
IS replaced in the adult by devotion to an ideal ego set up within 
himself. He then put forward the notion that there may be ‘a 
special psychical agency’ whose task it is to watch the actual ego 
and measure it by the ideal ego or ego ideal - he seemed to use 
the terms indiscriminately (p. 89 above). So too in the Introduc- 
tory Lectures (1916-17), P.F.L., 1, 479. He attributed a number 
of functions to this agency, including the normal conscience, the 
dream-censorship and certain paranoic delusions. In the paper 
on ‘Mourning and Melancholia’ (I917e [1915]) he further made 

1. These abbreviations (like the ‘Ucs.") go back to The Inierpretation of Dreams 
(1900(i), P.F.L., 4, 691 . Actually all of them are already used (in the “systematic’ 
sense) in the Fliess correspondence (Letter 64 and Draft N) on 31 May 1897 
(Freud, 1950a). 

2, Some remarks on the ‘synthetic’ function of the ego are to be found in the 
JVftF IniTodueserry Lefturu P F L 2. 08-9 and 109 n 1 
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this agency responsible for pathological states of mourning 
(p 256 above) and insisted more definitely that it is something 
apart from the rest of the ego, and this was made still more clear 
in Group Psychology (1921c). It must be noticed, however, that 
here the distinction between the ‘ego ideal’ itself and the ‘agency’ 
concerned with its enforcement had been dropped; the ‘agency’ 
was specifically called the ‘ego ideal’. It is as an equivalent to the 
‘ego ideal’ that ‘das IJher-kh'^ makes its first appearance (p. 367 
below), though its aspect as an enforcing or prohibiting agency 
predominates later. Indeed, after The Ego and the Id and the two 
or three shorter works immediately following it, the ‘ego ideal’ 
disappears almost completely as a technical term. It makes a 
brief re-emergence in a couple of sentences in the New Introduc- 
tory Lectures (1933d), Lecture 31, P.F.L., 2, 96; but here we find a 
return to the original distinction, for ‘an important funaion’ 
attributed to the super-ego is to act as ‘the verdict of the ego 
ideal by which the ego measures itself - almost the exact terms 
in which the ego ideal was first introduced in the paper on nar- 
cissim (p. 88 above). 

But this distinction may seem to be an artificial one when we 
turn to Freud’s account of the genesis of the super-ego. This 
account (in Chapter III) is no doubt the part of the book second 
m importance only to the main thesis of the threefold division 
of the mind. The super-ego is there shown to be derived from 
a transformation of the child’s earliest object-cathexes into 
identifications: it takes the place of the Oedipus complex. This 
mechanism (the replacement of an object-cathexis by an identi- 
fication and the introjcction of the former object) had been first 
applied by Freud (in his study of Leonardo, 1910c) to the expla- 
nation of one type of homosexuality, in which a boy replaces 
his love for his mother by identifying himself with her. He next 
applied the same notion to states of depression in ‘Mourning and 
Melancholia’ (1917e), pp, 257-8 above. Further and more elab- 
orate discussions of these various kinds of identifications and 

1- Jones (1957, 305 n.) remarks that the term had been used earlier by 
Munsterberg (1908), though, he adds, it was in a different sense and it is unlikely 
tha ■ Freud had come a-ross the passage 
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introjections were pursued in Chapters VII, VIII and XI of Group 
Psychology (1921f), but it was only in the present work that 
Freud arrived at his final views on the derivation of the super- 
ego from the child’s earliest object-relations. 

Having once established his new account of the anatomy of 
the mind, Freud was in a position to examine its implications, 
and this he already does in the later pages of the book - the 
relation between the divisions of the mind and the two classes 
of instincts, and the interrelations between the divisions of the 
mind themselves, with special reference to the sense of guilt 
But many of these questions, and in particular the last one, were 
to form the subject of other writings which followed in rapid 
succession. See, for instance, ‘The Economic Problem of 
Masochism’ (1924c), p. 413 ff. below. ‘The Dissolution of the 
Oedipus Complex’ (1924c/), P.F.L., 7, 315 ff., the two papers on 
neurosis and psychosis (1924i> and 1924e), ibid., 10, 213 ff. and 
221 ff., and the one on the anatomical distinction between the 
sexes (1925y), ibid., 7, 331 ff., as well as the still more important 
Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety (1926i/), ibid., 10, 237 ff., pub- 
lished only a little later. Finally, a further long discussion of the 
super-ego, together with an interesting examination of the 
proper use of the terms ‘super-ego’, ‘conscience’, ‘sense of guilt’, 
‘need for punishment’ and ‘remorse’ will be found in Chapters 
VII and VIII of Civilization and its Discontents (1930(i), P.F.L , 
12, 315 ff. and 327. 



THE EGO AND THE ID 
[PREFACE] 


The present discussions are a further development of some 
trams of thought which I opened up in Beyond the Pleasure Prin- 
ciple (1920^;), and to which, as I remarked there [p. 333 above], 
my attitude was one of a kind of benevolent curiosity, !n the 
following pages these thoughts are linked to various facts of 
analytic observation and an attempt is made to arrive at new 
conclusions from this conjunction; in the present work, how- 
ever, there are no fresh borrowings from biology, and on that 
account it stands closer to psychoanalysis than does Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle. It is more in the nature of a synthesis than of 
a speculation and seems to have had an ambitious aim in view 
I am conscious, however, that it does not go beyond the 
roughest outline and with that limitation I am perfectly content 
In these pages things are touched on which have not yet been 
the subject of psychoanalytic consideration, and it has not been 
possible to avoid trenching upon some theories which have been 
put forward by non-analysts or by former analysts on their 
retreat from analysis. I have elsewhere always been ready to 
acknowledge what f owe to other workers; but in this instance 
I feel burdened by no such debt of gratitude. If psychoanalysis 
has not hitherto shown its appreciation of certain things, this has 
never been because it overlooked their achievement or sought 
to deny their importance, but because it followed a particular 
path, which had not yet led so far. And finally, when it has 
reached them, things have a different look to it from what they 
have to others. 



I 

CONSCIOUSNESS AND WHAT IS 
UNCONSCIOUS 


Ih THIS introductory chapter there is nothing new to be said and 
It will not be possible to avoid repeating what has often been said 
before. 

The division of the psychical into what is conscious and what 
IS unconscious is the fundamental premiss of psychoanalysis; and 
It alone makes it possible for psychoanalysis to understand the 
pathological processes in mental life, which are as common as 
they are important, and to find a place for them in the frame- 
work of science. To put it once more, in a different way 
psychoanalysis cannot situate the essence of the psychical in con- 
sciousness, but is obliged to regard consciousness as a quality 
of the psychical, which may be present in addition to other qual- 
ities or may be absent. 

If I could suppose that everyone interested in psychology 
would read this book, I should also be prepared to find that at 
this point some of my readers would already stop short -and 
would go no further; for here we have the first shibboleth of 
psychoanalysis. To most people who have been educated in 
philosophy the idea of anything psychical which is not also 
conscious is so inconceivable that it seems to them absurd and 
refutable simply by logic. I beUeve this is only because they have 
never studied the relevant phenomena of hypnosis and dreams, 
which - quite apart from pathological manifestations - necessi- 
tate this view. Their psychology of consciousness is incapable 
of solving the problems of dreams and hypnosis, 

‘Being conscious’* is in the first place a purely descripnve 

1. [’Bewusst sein' (in twp words) in ihe original. Similarly in Chapter II of Lay 
Amlysis (1926e). ‘Bewusstsdn’ is the regular German word for ‘consciousness', 
and pnntmg t n two wo ds en pha lie 6n tha hrwu jt is n hs fonn a 
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term resDng an perception of the most immediate and certain 
character. Expencncc goes on to show that a psychica* element 
(for instance, an idea) is not as a rule conscious for a protracted 
length of time. On the contrary, a state of consciousness is 
characteristically very transitory; an idea that is conscious now 
IS no longer so a moment later, although it can become so again 
under certain conditions that arc easily brought about. In the 
interval the idea was - we do not know what. We can say that 
It was latent, and by this we mean that it was capable of becoming 
conscious at any time. Or, if we say that it was unconscious, we 
shall also be giving a correct description of it. Here ‘uncon- 
scious’ coincides with ‘latent and capable of becoming con- 
scious’. The philosophers would no doubt object: ‘No, the term 
“unconscious” is not applicable here; so long as the idea was in 
a state of latency it was not anything psychical at all’ To con- 
tradict them at this point would lead to nothing more profitable 
than a verbal dispute. 

But we have arrived at the terra or concept of the unconscious 
along another path, by considering certain experiences in which 
mental dynamics play a part. We have found - that is, we have 
been obliged to assume - that very powerful mental processes 
or ideas exist (and here a quantitative or economic factor comes 
into question for the first time) which can produce all the effects 
in mental life that ordinary ideas do (including effects that can 
in their turn become conscious as ideas), though they themselves 
do not become conscious. It is unnecessary to repeat in detail 
here what has been explained so often before.' It is enough to 
say that at this point psychoanalytic theory steps in and asserts 
that the reason why such ideas cannot become conscious is that 
a certain force opposes them, that otherwise they could become 
conscious, and that it would then be apparent how little they 

passive participle - ‘being conscioused’. The English ‘conscious' is capable of 
an active or a passive use; but in these discussions it is always to be taken as 
passive. Cf. a footnote at the end of the Editor’s Note to Freud’s metapsycho- 
logical paper on ‘The Unconscious’, p. 165 above,] 

1. [See, for instance, ‘A Note on the Unconscious’ (1912.^), pp. 52 and 55 
above. I 
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differ from other elements which are admittedly psychical. The 
fact that in the technique of psychoanalysis a means has been 
found by which the opposing force can be removed and the ideas 
in question made conscious renders this theory irrePatable. The 
state in which the ideas existed before being made conscious is 
called by us repression, and we assert that the force which insti- 
tuted the repression and maintains it is perceived as resistunce 
during the work of analysis. 

Thus we obtain our concept of the unconscious from the 
theory of repression. The repressed is the prototype of the uncon- 
scious for us. We see, however, that we have two kinds of 
unconscious — the one which is latent but capable of becoming 
conscious, and the one which is repressed and which is not, in 
Itself and without more ado, capable of becoming conscious. 
This piece of insight into psychical dynamics cannot fail to affect 
terminology and description. The latent, which is unconscious 
only descriptively, not in the dynamic sense, we aRpreconscious, 
we restrict the term unconscious to the dynamically unconscious 
repressed; so that now we have three terms, conscious (Cs.), 
preconscious (Pcs.), and unconscious (Lies.), whose sense is no 
longer purely descriptive. The Pcs, is presumably a great deal 
closer to the Cs. than is the Ucs., and since we have called the 
Ucs. psychical we shall with even less hesitation call the latent 
Pcs. psychical. But why do we not rather, instead of this, remain 
in agreement with the philosophers and, in a consistent way, 
distinguish the Pcs. as well as the Ucs. from the conscious 
psychical? The philosophers would then propose that the Pcs 
and the Ucs. should be described as two species or stages of the 
‘psychoid’, and harmony would be established. But endless dif- 
ficulties in exposition would follow; and the one important faa, 
that these two kinds of ‘psychoid’ coincide in almost every other 
respect with what is admittedly psychical, would be forced into 
the background in the interests of a prejudice dating from a 
period in which these psychoids, or the most important part of 
them, were still unknown. 

We can now play about comfortably with our three terms, 
O Pcs and Ucs so long as we do not forget that in the 
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dcscnpt ve sense there are two kinds of unconsuous but in the 
dynamic sense only one.‘ For purposes of exposition this dis- 
tinction can in some cases be ignored, but in others it is of course 
indispensable. At the same time, we have become more or less 
accustomed to this ambiguity of the unconscious and have man- 
aged pretty well with it. As far as I can see, it is impossible to 
avoid this ambiguity; the distinction between conscious and 
unconscious is in the last resort a question of perception, which 
must be answered ‘yes’ or ‘no’, and the act of perception itself 
tells us nothing of the reason why a thing is or is not perceived 
No one has a right to complain because the actual phenomenon 
expresses the dynamic factor ambiguously.^ 

1 [Some comments on this sentence will be found in Appendix A (p. 402) ] 

2. This may be compared so far with my ‘Note on the Unconsaous in 
Psycho-Analysis’ (]912_^). [P. 50 ff, above. Cf. also Sections i and 11 of the meta- 
psychological paper on ‘The Unconscious’ (1915t'), p. 167 ff. above.] A new turn 
taken by criticisms of the unconscious deserves consideration at this point. Some 
investigators, who do not refuse to recognize the facts of psychoanalysis but 
who are unwilling to accept the unconscious, find a way out of the difficulty 
in the faa, which no one contests, that in consciousness (regarded as a phenom- 
enon) it is possible to distinguish a great variety of gradations in intensity or 
clarity. Just, as there are processes which are very vividly, glaringly, and tangibly 
conscious, so we also experience others which are only faintly, hardly even 
noticeably conscious; those that are most faintly conscious are, it is argued, the 
ones to which psychoanalysis wishes to apply the unsuitable name ‘unconscious 
These too, however (the argument proceeds), are conscious or ‘in conscious- 
ness’, and can be made fully and intensely conscious if sufficient attention is paid 
to them. 

In so far as it is possible to influence by arguments the decision of a quesnon 
of this kind which depends either on convention or on emotional factors, we 
may make the following comrnents. The reference to gradations of clarity in 
consciousness is in no way conclusive and has no more evidential value than such 
analogous statements as: ‘There are so very many gradations in illumination - 
from the most glaring and dazzling light to the dimmest glimmer - therefore 
there is no such thing as darkness at all’; or. ‘There are varying degrees of vital- 
ity therefore there is no such thing as death.’ Such statements may in a certain 
way have a meaning, but for practical purposes they are worthless. This will 
be seen if one tries to draw particular conclusions from them, such as, ‘there is 
therefore no need to strike a light’, or, ‘therefore all organisms are immortal 
Further, to include ‘what is unnoticeable’ under the concept of ‘what is con- 
scious’ is simply to play havoc with the one and only piece of direct and certain 
knowledge that we have about the mind. A d after aB a usnessofwhdi 
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In the further course of psychoanalytic work, however, even 
these distinctions have proved to be inadequate and, for practical 
purposes, insufficient. This has become clear in more ways than 
one; but the decisive instance is as follows. We have formed the 
idea that in each individual there is a coherent organization of 
mental processes; and we call this his e^o. It is to this ego chat 
consciousness is attached; the ego controls the approaches to 
motility “ that is, to the discharge of excitations into the external 
world; it is the mental agency which supervises all its own con- 
stituent processes, and which goes to sleep at night, though even 
then it exercises the censorship on dreams. From this ego pro- 
ceed the repressions, too, by means of which it is sought to 
exclude certain trends in the mind not merely from conscious- 
ness but also from other forms of effectiveness and activity. In 
analysis these trends which have been shut out stand in oppo- 
sition to the ego, and the analysis is faced with the task of 
removing the resistances which the ego displays against con- 
cerning itself with the repressed. Now we find during analysis 
that, when we put certain tasks before the patient, he gets into 
difficulties; his associations fail when they should be coming 
near the repressed. We then tell him that he is dominated by a 
resistance; but he is quite unaware of the fact, and, even if he 
guesses from his unpleasurable feelings that a resistance is now 
at work in him, he does not know what it is or how to describe 
it Since, however, there can be no question but that this resist- 
ance emanates from his ego and belongs to it, we find ourselves 

one knows nothing seems to me a good deal more absurd than something mental 
that is unconscious. Finally, this attempt to equate what is unnoticed with what 
IS unconscious is obviously made without taking into account the dynamic con- 
ditions involved, which were the decisive factors in forming the psychoanalytic 
view. For it ignores two facts: first, that it is exceedingly difficult and requires 
very great elForc to concentrate enough attention on something unnoticed of this 
kind; and secondly, that when this has been achieved the thought which was 
previously unnoticed is not recognized by consciousness, but often seems 
entirely alien and opposed to it and is promptly disavowed by it. Thus, seeking 
refuge from the unconscious in what is scarcely noticed or unnoticed is after all 
only a derivative of the preconceived belief which regards the identity of the 
psych ca arid the as settled once and for al 
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m an unforeseen situation. We have come upon something m 
the ego itself which is also unconscious, which behaves exactly 
hke the repressed - that is, which produces powerful effects 
without itself being conscious and which requires special work 
before it can be made conscious. From the point of view of 
analytic practice, the consequence of this discovery is that we 
land in endless obscurities and difficulties if we keep to our 
habitual forms of expression and try, for instance, to derive neur- 
oses from a conflict between the conscious and the unconscious 
We shall have to substitute for this antithesis another, taken 
from our insight into the structural conditions of the mind - the 
antithesis between the coherent ego and the repressed which is 
split off from it.' 

For our conception of the unconscious, however, the conse- 
quences of our discovery are even more important. Dynamic 
considerations caused us to make our first correction; our insight 
into the structure of the mind leads to the second. We recognize 
that the Ucs. does not coincide with the repressed; it is still true 
that all that is repressed is Ucs., but not all that is Ucs is 
repressed. A part of the ego, too — and Heaven knows how 
important a part - may be Ucs., undoubtedly is Ucs.^ And this 
Ucs. belonging to the ego is not latent like the Pcs. ; for if it were, 
It could not be activated without becoming Cs., and the process 
of making it conscious would not encounter such great diffi- 
culties. When we find ourselves thus confronted by the necessity 
of postulating a third Ucs., which is not repressed, we must 
admit chat the characteristic of being unconscious begins to lose 
significance for us. It becomes a quality which can have many 
meanings, a quality which we are unable to make, as we should 
have hoped to do, the basis of far-reaching and inevitable con- 
clusions. Nevertheless we must beware of ignoring this charac- 
teristic, for the property of being conscious or not is in the last 
resort our one beacon-light in the darkness of depth-psychology 

1. Cf. Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920^) [p. 289 above], 

2. (This had already been staled not only in Beyond the Pleasure Principle (loc 
at ) but earlier, in The Unconscious’ Ct9l5e), p, 197 above. Indeed, it was 
mplicd in a cmark a the beginning of the second paper on The Neuro- 
psychoses of Defence 8966 
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Pathological research has directed our iriterest too exclusively 
to the repressed. We should like to learn more about the ego, 
now that we know that it, too, can be unconscious in the proper 
sense of the word. Hitherto the only guide we have had during 
our investigations has been the distinguishing mark of being 
conscious or unconscious; we have finally come to see how 
ambiguous this can be. 

Now all our knowledge is invariably , bound up with con- 
sciousness. We can come to know even the Ucs. only by making 
It conscious. But stop, how is that possible? What does it mean 
when we say ‘making something conscious’? How can that 
come about? 

We already know the point from which we have to start in 
this connection. We have said that consciousness is the surface 
of the mental apparatus; that is, we have ascribed it as a funaion 
to a system which is spatially the first one reached from the 
external world — and spatially not only in the functional sense 
but, on this occasion, also in the sense of anatomical dissection ' 
Our investigations too must take this perceiving surface as a 
starting-point. 

All perceptions which are received from without (sense- 
perceptions) and from within - what we call sensations and feel- 
ings - are Cs. from the start. But what about those internal 
processes which we may - roughly and inexactly - sum up under 
the name of thought-processes? They represent displacements 
of mental energy which are effected somewhere in the interior 
of the apparatus as this energy proceeds on its way towards 
action. Do they advance to the surface, which causes conscious- 

1 Bejorui iht Pt Pnjvyplt p 297 above 
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ness to be generated? Or does consaoasness make its way to 
them? This is clearly one of the difficulties that arise when one 
begins to take the spatial or ‘topographical’ idea of mental life 
seriously. Both these possibilities are equally unimaginable, 
there must be a third, alternative.' 

! have already, in another place, ^ suggested that the real dif- 
ference between a Ucs. and a Pcs. idea (thought) consists in this 
that the former is carried out on some material which remains 
unknown, whereas the latter (the Pcs.) is in addition brought 
into connection with word-presentations. This is the first attempt 
to indicate distinguishing marks for the two systems, the Pcs 
and the Ucj., other chan their relation to consciousness. The 
question, ‘How does a thing become conscious?’ would thus be 
more advantageously stated: ‘How does a thing become pre- 
conscious?’ And the answer would be: ‘Through becoming con- 
nected with the word-presentations corresponding to it.’ 

These word-presentations are residues of memories; they 
were at one time perceptions, and like all mnemic residues they 
can become conscious again. Before we concern ourselves fur- 
ther with their nature, it dawns upon us like a new discovery 
that only something which has once been a Cs. perception can 
become conscious, and that anything arising from within (apart 
from feelings) that seeks to become conscious must try to trans- 
form itself into external perceptions: this becomes possible by 
means of memory-traces. 

We think of the mnemic residues as being contained in sys- 
tems which are directly adjacent to the system Pcpt.~Cs., so that 
the cathexes of those residues can readily extend from within on 
to the elements of the latter system.^ We immediately think here 
of hallucinations, and of the fact that the most vivid memory 
IS always distinguishable both from a hallucination and from an 
external perception'' but it will also occur to us at once chat 

1. {This had been discussed at greater length in the second section of The 
Unconscious' (1915e), pp, 175-8 above.) 

2. ‘The Unconscious’ [p. 206 ff. above). 

3. [Cf. ChapterVll (B) of The Ituerpretalion vf Dreams (\900ii), P.F.L., 4, 687 j 

4- [This view had been expressed by Breuer in his theoretical contribution 
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when a memory is rev_ved the cathexis remains in the mnemic 
system, whereas a hallucination, which is not distinguishable 
from a perception, can arise when the cathexis does not merely 
spread over from the memory-trace on to the Pqit. element, but 
passes over to it entirely. 

Verbal residues are derived primarily from auditory per- 
ceptions, ^ so that the system Pcs. has, as it were, a special sensory 
source. The visual components of word-presentations are 
secondary, acquired through reading, and may to begin with be 
left on one side; so may the motor images of words, which, 
except with deaf-mutes, play the part of auxiliary indications 
In essence a word is after all the mnemic residue of a word that 
has been heard. 

We must not be led, in the interests of simplification perhaps, 
to forget the importance of optical mnemic residues, when they 
are of things, or to deny that it is possible for thought-processes 
to become conscious through a reversion to visual residues, and 
that in many people this seems to be the favoured method. The 
study of dreams and of preconsdous phantasies as shown in 
Varendonck’s observations^ can give us an idea of the special 
character of this visual thinking. We learn that what becomes 
conscious in it is as a rule only the concrete subject-matter of 
the thought, and that the relations between the various elements 
of this subject-matter, which is what spedally charactenzes 
thoughts, cannot be given visual expression. Thinking in pic- 
tures is, therefore, only a very incomplete form of becoming 
conscious. In some way, too, it stands nearer to unconscious 
processes than does thinking in words, and it is unquestionably 
older than the latter both ontogenetically and phylogenetically 

To return to our argument: if, therefore, this is the way m 


to Studies on Hysteria (1895(J), P.F.L., 3 , 263.] 

1. [Freud had arrived at this conclusion in his monograph on aphasia (18916) 
on the basis of pathological findings. The point is represented in the diagram 
reproduced from that work in Appendix C to the paper on ‘The Unconscious’, 
p 221 above.] 

2. ICf. Varendonck (1921), a book to which -Freud contributed an intro- 
duction (19216).] 
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which something that is in itself unconscious becomes precon- 
scious, the question how we make something that is repressed 
(pre) conscious would be answered as follows. It is done by sup- 
plying Pcs. intermediate links through the work of analysis 
Consciousness remains where it is, therefore; but, on the other 
hand, the Ucs. does not rise into the Cs. 

Whereas the relation of external perceptions to the ego is quite 
perspicuous, that of internal perceptions to the ego requires 
special investigation. It gives rise once more to a doubt whether 
we are really right in referring the whole of consciousness to the 
single superficial system Pcpt.~Cs. 

Interna] perceptions yield sensations of processes arising in the 
most diverse and certainly also in the deepest strata of the mental 
apparatus. Very little is known about these sensations and feel- 
ings; those belonging to the pieasure-unpleasure series may still 
be regarded as the best examples of them. They are more pri- 
mordial, more elementary, than perceptions arising externally 
and they can come about even when consciousness is clouded 
I have elsewhere^ expressed my views about their greater eco- 
nomic significance and the metapsychological reasons for this 
These sensations are mulcilocular, like external perceptions; they 
may come from different places simultaneously and may thus 
have different or even opposite qualities. 

Sensations of a pleasurable nature have not anything in- 
herently impelling about them, whereas unpleasurable ones 
have it in the highest degree. The latter impel towards change, 
towards discharge, and that is. why we interpret unpleasure as 
implying a heightening and pleasure a lowering of energic cath- 
exis,^ Let us call what becomes conscious as pleasure and 
unpleasure a quantitative and qualitative ‘something’ in the 
course of mental events; the question then is whether this ‘some- 
thing’ can become conscious in the place where it is, or whether 
It must first be transmitted to the system Pept. 

Clinical experience decides for the latter. It shows us that this 
‘something’ behaves like a repressed impulse. It can exert dnv- 

1. [Buyoiid the Pleasure Principle (1920^), p, 300 above.) 

2. 1 Ibid. 276.) 
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i0g force without the ego noticing the compulsion. Not until 
there is resistance to the compulsion, a hold-up in the discharge- 
reaction, does the something’ at once become conscious as 
unpleasure. In the same way that tensions arising from physi- 
cal needs can remain unconscious, so also can pain - a thing 
intermediate between external and internal perception, which 
behaves like an internal perception even when its source is in the 
external world. It remains true, therefore, that sensations and 
feelings, too, only become conscious through reaching the svs- 
tem Pfp?. ; if the way forward is barred, they do not come into 
being as sensations, although the ‘something’ that corresponds 
to them in the course of excitation is the same as if they did. We 
then come to speak, in a condensed and not entirely correct 
manner, of ‘unconscious feelings’, keeping up an analogy with 
unconscious ideas which is not altogether justifiable. Actually 
the difference is that, whereas with ideas connecting links 
must be created before they can be brought into the Cs., with 
feelings, which -are themselves transmitted directly, this does not 
occur. In other words; the distinction between. Cs. and Pes. has 
no meaning where feelings are concerned; the Pcs. here drops 
out - and feelings are either conscious or unconscious. Even 
when they are attached to word-presentations, their becoming 
conscious is not due to that circumstance, but they become so 
directly.' 

The part played by word-presentations now becomes per- 
fectly clear. By their interposition internal thought-processes are 
made into perceptions. It is like a demonstration of the theorem 
chat all knowledge has its origin in external perception. When 
a hypercathexis of the process of thinking cakes place, thoughts 
are actually perceived - as if they came from without - and are 
consequently held to be true. 

After this clarifying of the relations between external and 
internal perception and the superficial system Pept.-Cs., we can 
go on CO work out our idea of the ego. It starts out, as we see, 
fVom the system Pept., which is its nucleus, and begins by 

1. [Cf. ‘The Unconscious’ Ct915e), pp. 180-81 above.} 
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cmbraong the Pcs which is adjacent to the mnenue residues 
But, as we have learnt, the ego is also unconscious. 

Now I think we shall gain a great deal by following the sug- 
gestion of a writer who, from personal motives, vainly asserts 
that he has nothing to do with the rigours of pure science. 1 am 
speaking of Georg Groddeck, who is never tired of insisting that 
what we call our ego behaves essentially passively in life, and 
that, as he expresses it, we are ‘lived’ by unknown and uncon- 
trollable forces.’ We have all had impressions of the same kind, 
even though they may not have overwhelmed us to the ex- 
clusion of all others, and we need feel no hesitation in finding a 
place for Groddeck’s discovery in the structure of science. I pro- 
pose to take it into account by calling the entity which starts out 
from the system Pept. and begins by being Pcs. the ‘ego’, and 
by following Groddeck in calling the other part of the mind, 
into which this entity extends and which behaves as though it 
were Ucs., the ‘id’.^ 

We shall soon see whether we can derive any advantage from 
this view for purposes either of description or of understanding 
We shall now look upon an individual as a psychical id, 
unknown and unconscious, upon whose surface rests the ego, 
developed from its nucleus the Pept. system. If we make an 
effort to represent this pictorially, we may add that the ego does 
not completely envelop the id, but only does so to the extent 
CO which the system Pept forms its [the ego’s] surface, nrore or 
less as the germinal disc rests upon the ovum. The ego is not 
sharply separated from the id; its lower portion merges into it 

But the repressed merges into the id as well, and is merely a 
part of it. The repressed is only cut off sharply from the ego by 
the resistances of repression; it can communicate with the ego 
through the id. We at once realize that almost all the lines of 
demarcation we have drawn at the instigation of pathology 
relate only to the superficial strata of the mental apparatus - the 

1. Groddeck (1923). 

2. JSee Editor’s Introduction, p. 345.] - Groddeck himself no doubt followed 
the example of Nietzsche, who habitually used this gramrtiatical term for what- 
ever in our nature is impersonal and, so to speak, subject to natural law. 
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only ones known to us. The state of things which we have been 
describing can be represented diagrammatially (Fig. 1),‘ 
though it must be remarked that the form chosen has no pre- 
tensions to any special applicability, but is merely intended to 
serve for purposes of exposition. 

We might add, perhaps, that the ego wears a ‘cap of hear- 
ing*^ - on one side only, as we learn from cerebral anatomy It 
might be said to wear it awry.^ 

It is easy to see that the ego is that part of the id which has 
been modified by the direct influence of the external world 
through the medium of the Pept.-Cs. ', in a sense it is an extension 
of the surface-differentiation. Moreover, the ego seeks to bang 
the influence of the external world to bear upon the id and its 
tendencies, and endeavours to substitute the reality principle for 

1 . [Compare the slightly different diagram near the end of Lecture 31 of the 
New Introduetory lMnm (1933a) P.F.L., 2, 111, The entirely different one in 
The Interpretation o/Dream (1900a), P.F.L., 4, 690, and its predecessor in a letter 
to Fliess of 6 December 1896 (Freud, 1950a, Letter 52) are concerned with func- 
tion as well as structure, [ 

2. [‘Hiirkappe.' |,e. the auditory lobe. Cf. footnote 1. p. 359 above.] 

3. [Freud may here have had in mind ‘Wernicke’s area’ (Wernicke, 1900), the 
higher auditory lobe of the brain concerned with the understanding of speech 
Cf p- 359 and It 1 above- 1 
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the pleasure pnnciple which reigns unrestnaedly in the id. Por 
the ego, perception plays the part which in the id falls to instinct 
The ego represents what may be called reason and common 
sense, in, contrast to the id, which contains the passions. All this 
falls into line with popular distinctions which we are all familiar 
with; at the same time, however, it is only to be regarded as 
holding good on the average or ‘ideally’. 

The functional importance of the ego is manifested in the fact 
that normally control over the approaches to motility devolves 
upon it. Thus in its relation to the id it is like a man on horse- 
back, who has to hold in check the superior strength of the 
horse; with this difference, that the rider tries to do so with his 
own strength while the ego uses borrowed forces. The analogy 
may be carried a little further. Often a rider, if he is not to be 
parted from his horse, is obliged to guide it where it wants to 
go,^ so in the same way the ego is in the habit of transforming 
the id’s will into action as if it were its own. 

Another factor, besides the influence of the system Pept , 
seems to have played a part in bringing about the formation of 
the ego and its differentiation from the id. A person’s own body, 
and above all its surface, is a place from which both external and 
internal perceptions may spring. It is seen like any other object, 
but to the touch it yields two kinds of sensations, one of which 
may be equivalent to an internal perception. Psycho-physiology 
has fully discussed the manner in which a person’s own body 
attains its special position among other objects in the world of 
perception. Pain, too, seems to play a part in the process, and 
the way in which we gain new knowledge of our organs during 
painful illnesses is perhaps a model of the way by which in gen- 
eral we arrive at the idea of our body. 

The ego is first and foremost a bodily ego; it is not merely 
a surface entity, but is itself the projection of a surface,^ If wc 

!. [This analogy reappears in the New Introductory Lectures (1933a), P.F L 
2 109-10. A similar one appears as an association to one of Freud’s dreams in 
The Interjiretatioii of Dreams (1900ij), P.F.L., 4, 326.] 

2. [I.e. the ego is ultimately derived from bodily sensations, chiefly from 
those springing from the surface of the body, k may thus be regarded as a mental 
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Wish to ^rd an anatomical analogy for it wc can best identify 
it with the cortical homunculus’ of the anatomists, which stands 
on its head in the cortex, sticks up its heels, faces backwards 
and, as we know, has its speech-area on the left-hand side. 

The relation of the ego to consciousness has been entered into 
repeatedly; yet there are some important facts in this connection 
which remain to be described here. Accustomed as we are to 
taking our social or ethical scale of values along with us wher- 
ever we go, we feel no surprise at hearing that the scene of the 
activities of the lower passions is in the unconscious; we expect, 
moreover, that the higher any mental function ranks in our scale 
of values the more easily it will find access to consciousness 
assured to it. Here, however, psychoanalytic experience dis- 
appoints US- On the one hand, we have evidence that even subtle 
and difficult intellectual operations which ordinarily require 
strenuous reflection can equally be carried out preconsciously 
and without coming into consciousness. Instances of this are 
quite incontestable; they may occur, for example, during the 
state of sleep, as is shown when someone finds, immediately 
after waking, that he knows the solution to a difficult math- 
ematical or other problem with which he had been wrestling in 
vain the day before. ‘ 

There is another phenomenon, however, which is far 
stranger. In our analyses we discover that there are people m 
whom the faculties of self-criticism and conscience - mental 
activities, that is, that rank as extremely high ones - are uncon- 
scious and unconsciously produce effects of the greatest import- 
ance; the example of resistance remaining unconscious during 
analysis is therefore by no means unique. But this new discov- 
ery, which compels us, in spite of our better critical judgement, 


projection of the surface of the body, besides, as we have seen above, rep- 
resenting the superficies of the mental apparatus - This footnote first appeared 
in the English translation of 1927, in which it was described as having been 
authorized by Freud, It does not appear in the German editions.] 

1 I was quite recently told an instance of this which was, in fact, brought 
up as -an objection against my description of the ‘dream-work’. [Cf. The Inter- 
preta'-'on of Dreams PFD 4 131 f and 7-8 * 
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to Speak of an ‘unconscious sense of guilt’,' bewilders us far 
more chan the other and sets us fresh problems, especially when 
we gradually come to sec that in a great number of neuroses an 
unconscious sense of guilt of this kind plays a decisive economic 
part and puts the most powerful obstacles in the way of recov- 
ery.^ If we come back once more to our scale of values, we shall 
have to say that not only what is lowest but also what is highest 
in the ego can be unconscious. It is as if we were thus supplied 
with a proof of what we have just asserted oi the conscious ego: 
that it is first and foremost a body-ego. 

1. [This phrase had already appeared in Freud's paper on ‘Obsessive Actions 
and Religious Practices’ (1907i). P.F.L., 13, 37. The notion was, however, 
foreshadowed much earlier, in Section II of the first paper on ‘The Neuro- 
psychoses of Defence’ (t894a). ] 

2. [This is further discussed below, p, 390 ff.) 
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[f the ego were merely the part of the id modified by the influ- 
ence of the perceptual system, the representative in the mind of 
the real external world, we should have a simple state of things 
to deal with. But there is a further complication. 

The considerations that led us to assume the existence of a 
grade in the ego, a differentiation within the ego, which may 
be called the ‘ego ideal’ or ‘super-ego’, have been stated else- 
where,’ They still hold good.- The fact that this part of the ego 
IS less firmly connected with consciousness is the novelty which 
calls for explanation. 

At this point we must widen our range a little. We succeeded 
in explaining the painful disorder of melancholia by supposing 
that [in those suffering from it] an object which was lost has 
been set up again inside the ego - that is, that an object-cathexis 
has been replaced by an identification.^ At that time, however, 
we did not appreciate the full significance of this process and did 
not know how common and how typical it is. Since then we 

1. [See Editor’s Introduction, pp. 347-8.] Cf, ‘On Narcissism’ (1914c), p 88 
IF above, and Group Psyihoiogy [P.F.L., 12, 161 IF.]. 

2. Except that 1 seem to have been mistaken in ascribing the function of 
‘reality-testing’ to this super-ego — a point which needs correction. [See Group 
Psychology (1921c), P.F.L., 12, 145, and the Editor's Note on p. 227 above ] It 
would fit in perfectly with the relations of the ego to the world of perception if 
reality-testing retained a task of the ego itself. Some earlier suggestions about a 
nucleus of the ego’, never very definitely formulated, also require to be put 
right, since the system Pept.-Cs. alone can be regarded as the nucleus of the ego 
[In Beyottd the Pleasure Principle (192Qj) Freud had spoken of the unconscious part 
of the ego as its nucleus (pp, 289—90 above); and in his later paper on ‘Humour 
(1927d), P.-F.L., 14, 425, he referred to the super-ego as the nucleus of the ego ] 

3 Moummg and Melancholia 19 7r) pp -57 8 above 
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have come to understand that this kind of substitution has a 
great share in determining the form taken by the ego and that 
It makes an essential contribution towards building up what is 
called its ‘character’. * . 

At the very beginning, in the individual’s primitive oral 
phase, object-cathexis and identification are no doubt indis- 
tinguishablc from each othcr.'^ Wc can only suppose that later 
on object-cathexes proceed from the id, which feels erotic trends 
as needs. The ego, which to begin with is still feeble, becomes 
aware of the object-cathexes, and either acquiesces in them or 
tries to fend them off by the process of repression.'^ 

When it happens that a person has to give up a sexual dbject, 
there quite often ensues an alteration of his ego which can only 
be described as a setting up of the object inside the ego, as it 
occurs in melancholia; the exact nature of this substitution is as 
yet unknown to us. It may be that by this introjection, which 
IS a kind of regression to the mechanism of the oral phase, the 
ego makes it easier for the object to be given up or renders that 
process possible. It may be that this identification is the sole con- 
dition under which the id can give up its objects. At any rate 
the process, especially in the early phases of development, is a 
very frequent one, and it makes it possible to suppose that the 
character of the ego is a precipitate of abandoned object-cathexes 
and that it contains the history of those object-choices. It must, 
of course, be admitted from the outset that there are varying 
degrees of capacity for resistance, which decide the extent to 

L [Some references to other passages in which Freud has discussed character- 
formation will be found in the Editor’s Introduction to ‘Character and Anal 
Erotism’ (19086), P.F.L., 7, 207 f] 

2- [Cf. Chapter VII ofGmH|i Psychology (1921c), P.F.jL., 12, 134,] 

3. An interesting parallel to the replacement of object-choice by identification 
IS to be found in the belief of primitive peoples, and in the prohibitions based 
upon it, that the attributes of animals which are incorporated as nourishment 
persist as part of the character of those who eat them. As is well known, this 
belief is one of the roots of cannibalism and its effects have continued through 
the series of usages of the totem meaf down to Holy Communion. [Cf. Toim 
and Taboo (1912-13).] The consequences ascribed by this belief to oral mastery 
of the object do in fact follow in the case of the iater sexual object-choice. 
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which a person s character fends off or accepts the influences of 
the history of his erotic object-choices. In women who have had 
many experiences in love there seems to be no difficulty in find- 
ing vestiges of their object-cathexes in the traits of their 
character. We must also take into consideration cases of 
simultaneous object-cathexis and identification - cases,, that is, in 
which the alteration in character occurs before the object has been 
given up. In such cases the alteration in character has been able to 
survive the object-relation and in a certain sense to conserve u 

From another point of view it may be said that this transfor- 
mation of an erotic object-choice into an alteration of the ego 
IS also a method by which the ego can obtain control over the 
id and deepen its relations with it - at the cost, it is true, of 
acquiescing to a large extent in the id’s experiences. When the 
ego assumes the features of the object, it is forcing itself, so to 
speak, upon the id as a love-object and is trying to make good 
the id’s loss by saying: ‘Look, you can love me too - I am so 
like the object.’ 

The transformation of object-libido into narcissistic libido 
which thus takes place obviously implies an abandonment of 
sexual aims, a desexualization - a kind of sublimation, therefore 
indeed, the question arises, and deserves careful consideration, 
whether this is not the universal road to sublimation, whether 
all sublimation does not take place through the mediation of the 
ego, which begins by changing sexual object-libido into narciss- 
istic libido and then, perhaps, goes on to give it another aim * 
Wc shall later on have to consider whether other instinctual 
vicissitudes may not also result from this transformation, 
whether, for instance, it may not bring about a defusion of the 
various instincts that are fused together. - 

1 . Now that we have distinguished between the ego and the id, we must 
recognize the id as the great reservoir of libido indicated in my paper on nar- 
cissism (1914f) jp. 67 above]. The libido which flows into the ego owing to 
the identifications described above brings about its ‘secondary naTcissism.‘. [The 
pome is elaborated below on p, 387. ) 

2. [Freud returns to this below, on pp. 386-7 and 396. The concept of the 
fusion and defusion of instincts is explained on pp. 381-2. The terms had beer 
introduced already in an encyclopaedia article (I923ii), P.F.L., 15.] 
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Although It IS a digression from our aim wc cannot avoid 
giving our attention for a moment longer to the ego’s object- 
identifications. If they obtain the upper hand and become too 
numerous, unduly powerful and incompatible with one another, 
a pathological outcome will not be far off. It may come to a 
disruption of the ego in consequence of the different identifi- 
cations becoming cut off from one another by resistances; per- 
haps the secret of the cases of what is described as ‘multiple 
personality’ is that the different identifications seize hold of con- 
sciousness in turn. Even when things do not go so far as this, 
there remains the question of conflicts between the various 
identifications into which the ego comes apart, conflicts which 
cannot after all be described as entirely pathological. 

But, whatever the character’s later capacity for resisting the 
influences of abandoned object-cathexes may turn out to be, the 
effects of the first identifications made in earliest childhood will 
be genera! and lasting. This leads us back to the origin of the 
ego ideal; for behind it there lies hidden an individual’s first and 
most important identification, his identification with the father 
in his own personal prehistory. ' This is apparently not in the 
first instance the consequence or outcome of an object-cathexis, 
It IS a direct and immediate identification and takes place earlier 
chan any object-cathexis.^ But the object-choices belonging to 
the first sexual period and relating to the father and mother seem 
normally to find their outcome in an identification of this kind, 
and would thus reinforce the primary one. 

The whole subject, however, is so complicated that it will be 
necessary to go into it in greater detail. The intricacy of the 

1. Perhaps it would be safer to say ‘with the parents’; for before a child has 
arrived at definite knowledge of the difference between the sexes, the lack of a 
penis, it does not distinguish in value between its father and its mother. I recently 
came across the instance of a young married woman whose story showed that 
after noticing the lack of a penis in herself, she had supposed it to be absent not 
in all women, but only in those whom she regarded as inferior, and had still 
supposed that her mother possessed one. [Cf. a footnote to ‘The Infantile Genital 
Organization’ {1923«), P.F.L., 7, 311 n. 2,] - In order to simplify my presen- 
tation I shall discuss only identification with the father, 

2- 'S<x Group Pijchetcgy {im ) PFL 12 134 ] 
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problem is due to two factors; the triangular character of the 
Oedipus situation and the constitutional bisexuality of each 
individual. 

In its simplified form the case of a male child may be described 
as follows. At a very early age the Httlc boy develops an object- 
cachexis for his mother, which originally related to the mother’s 
breast and is the prototype of an object-choice on the anaciitic 
model;’ the boy deals with his father by identifying himself with 
him. For a time these two relationships proceed side by side, 
until the boy’s sexual wishes in regard to his mother become 
more intense and his father is perceived as an obstacle to them, 
from this the Oedipus complex originates.^ His identification 
with his father then cakes on a hostile colouring and changes into 
a wish to get rid of his father in order to take his place with his 
mother. Henceforward his relation to his father is ambivalent, 
jt seems as if the ambivalence inherent in the identification from 
the beginning had become manifest. An ambivalent attitude to 
his father and an object-relation of a solely affectionate kind to 
his mother make up the content of the simple positive Oedipus 
complex in a boy. 

Along with the demolition of the Oedipus complex, the boy’s 
object-cathexis of his mother must be given up. Its place may 
be filled by one of two things: either an identification with his 
mother or an intensification of his identification with his father. 
We are accustomed to regard the latter outcome as the more 
normal; it permits the affectionate relation to the mother to be 
m a measure retained. In this way the dissolution of the Oedipus 
complex^ would consolidate the masculinity in a boy’s character 
In a precisely analogous way,"* the outcome of the Oedipus atti- 
tude in a little girl may be an intensification of her identification 

1. [See the paper on narcissism (1914f), p. 81 £F. above.] 

2. Cf. Group Psyrholo^y (192 U), 

3. [Cf. the paper bearing this tide (1924<i) in which Freud discussed the 
question more fully, {P.F.L., 7, 315 ff.)] 

4. [The idea that the outcome of the Oedipus complex was ‘precisely anal- 
ogous’ in girls and boys was abandoned by Freud not long after this. See ‘Some 
Psychical Consequences of the Anatomical Distinction between the Sexes 
{1925)") P FC. 7 331 fFl 
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With her mother (or the setting up of such an identification 
for the first time) - a result which will fix the child’s feminine 
character. 

These identifications are not what we should have expected 
[from the previous account (p. 368)], since they do not intro- 
duce the abandoned object into the ego; but this alternative out- 
come may also occur, and is easier to observe in girls than m 
boys. Analysis very often shows that a little girl, after she has 
had to relinquish her father as a love-object, will bring her mas- 
culinity into prominence and identify herself with her father 
{that is, with the object which has been lost), instead of with her 
mother. This will clearly depend on whether the masculimty 
in her disposition - whatever that may consist in - is strong 
enough. 

it would appear, therefore, that in both sexes the relative 
strength of the masculine and feminine sexual dispositions is 
what determines whether the outcome of the Oedipus situation 
shall be an identification with the father or with the mother 
This is one of the ways in which bisexuality takes a hand in the 
subsequent vicissitudes of the Oedipus complex. The other way 
IS even more important. For one gets an impression that the sim- 
ple Oedipus complex is by no means its commonest form, but 
rather represents a simplification or schematization which, to be 
sure, is often enough justified for practical purposes. Closer 
study usually discloses the more complete Oedipus complex, 
which is twofold, positive and negative, and is due to the 
bisexuality originally present in children: that is to say, a boy 
has not merely an ambivalent attitude towards his father and an 
affectionate object-choice towards his mother, but at the same 
time he also behaves like a girl and displays an affectionate 
feminine attitude to his father and a corresponding jealousy and 
hostility towards his mother. It is this complicating clement 
introduced by bisexuality that makes it so difficult to obtain a 
clear view of the facts in connection with the earliest object- 
choices and identifications, and still more difficult to describe 
them intelligibly. It may even be that the ambivalence displayed 
m the relations to the parents should be attributed entirely to 
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bisexuality and that it is not, as I have represented above, devel- 
oped out of identification in consequence of rivalry.' 

In my opinion it is advisable, in. general, and quite especially 
where neurotics are concerned, to assume the existence of the 
complete Oedipus complex. Analytic experience then shows 
chat in a number of cases one or the other constituent disappears, 
except for barely distinguishable traces; so that the result is a 
series with the normal positive Oedipus complex at one end and 
the inverted negative one at the other, while its intermediate 
members exhibit the complete form with one or other of its two 
components preponderating. At the dissolution of the Oedipus 
complex the four trends of which it consists will group them- 
selves in such a way as to produce a father-identification and a 
mother-identification. The father-identification will preserve the 
object-relation to the mother which belonged to the positive 
complex and will at the same time replace the object-relation to 
the father which belonged to the inverted complex: and the same 
will be true, mutatis mutandis, of the mother-identification. The 
relative intensity of the two identifications in any individual will 
reflect the preponderance in him of one or other of the two sex- 
ual dispositions. 

The broad general outcome of the sexual phase dominated by the 
Oedipus complex may, therefore, be taken to he the forming of a pre- 
cipitate in the ego, consisting of these two identifications in some way 
united with each other. This modification of the ego retains its special 
position; it conjronts the other contents of the ego as an ego ideal or 
super-ego. 

The super-ego is, however, not simply a residue of the earliest 
object-choices of the id; it also represents an energetic reaction- 

I. [Freud’s belief in the importance of bisexuality went back a very long way 
In the first edition of the Three Ersays {1905(?), for instance, he wrote; ‘"Without 
taking bisexuality into account I think it would scarcely be possible to arrive at 
an understanding of the sexual manifestations that are actually to be observed 
m men and women.’ (P.F.L., 7, 142.) But still earlier we find a passage m a 
letter to Fliess (who influenced him gready on this subject) which seems almost 
to foreshadow the present paragraph (Freud, 1950ii, Letter 113, of 1 August 
1899): ‘Bisexuality! I am sure you are right about it. And I am accustoming 
myself to regarding every sexual act as an event between four individuals, ] 
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formation against those choices. Its relation to the ego is not 
exhausted by the precept: ‘You ought to be like this (like your 
father).’ It also comprises the prohibition: ‘You may not like 
this (like your father) ~ that is, you may not do all that he does, 
some things are his prerogative.’ This double aspect of the ego 
ideal derives from the fact that the ego ideal had the task of 
repressing the Oedipus complex; indeed, it is to that revol- 
utionary event that it owes its existence. Clearly the repression 
of the Oedipus complex was no easy task. The child’s parents, 
and especially his father, were perceived as the obstacle to a 
realization of his Oedipus wishes; so his infantile ego fortified 
Itself for the carrying out of the repression by erecting this same 
obstacle within itself. It borrowed strength to do this, so to 
speak, from the father, and this loan was an extraordinarily 
momentous act. The super-ego retains the character of the 
father, while the more powerful the Oedipus complex was and 
the more rapidly it succumbed to repression (under the influence 
of authority, religious teaching, schooling and reading), the 
stricter will be the domination of the super-ego over the ego 
later on - in the form of conscience or perhaps of an unconscious 
sense of guilt. I shall presently [p, 389] bring forward a sugges- 
tion about the source of its power to dominate in this way - the 
source, that is, of its compulsive character which manifests itself 
in the form of a categorical imperative. 

If we consider once more the origin of the super-ego as we 
have described it, we shall recognize that it is the outcome of 
two highly important factors, one of a biological and the other 
of a historical nature: namely, the lengthy duration in man of 
his childhood helplessness and dependence, and the fact of his 
Oedipus complex, the repression of which we have shown to 
be connected with the interruption of libidinal development by 
the latency period and so with the diphasic onset of man’s sexual 
life.' According to one psychoanalytic hypothesis,^ the last- 

1. [In the German editions this sentence reads as follows; ‘If we consider once 
more the origin of the super-ego as wc have described it, we shall recognize that 
It is the outcome of two highly important biological factors; namely, the lengthy 
d in of hb childhood bcJplessncst and dependence and the fa a of 
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mentioned phenomenon, which seems to be peculiar to man, 

IS a heritage of the cultural development necessitated by the gla- 
cial epoch. We see, then, that the differentiation of the super- 
ego from the ego is no matter of chance; it represents the most 
important characteristics of the development both of the individ- 
ual and of the species; indeed, by giving permanent expression 
to the influence of the parents it perpetuates the existence 
of the factors to which it owes its origin. 

Psychoanalysis has been reproached time after time with 
Ignoring the higher, moral, supra-personal side of human 
nature. The reproach is doubly unjust, both historically and 
methodologically. For, in the first place, we have from the very 
beginning attributed the function of instigating repression to the 
moral and aesthetic trends in the ego, and secondly, there has 
been a general refusal to recognize that psychoanalytic research 
could not, like a philosophical system, produce a complete and 
ready-made theoretical structure, but had to find its way step 
by step along the path towards understanding the intricacies of 
the mind by making an analytic dissection of both normal and 
abnormal phenomena. So long as we had to concern ourselves 
with the study of what is repressed in mental life, there was no 
need for us to share in any agitated apprehensions as to the 
whereabouts of the higher side of man. But now that we have 
embarked upon the analysis of the ego we can give an answer 
to all those whose moral sense has been shocked and who have 
complained that there must surely be a higher nature in man 
‘Very true,’ we can say, ‘and here we have that higher nature, 
in this ego ideal or super-ego, the representative of our relation 
to our parents. When we were little children we knew these 


his Oedipus complex, which we have.traced hack to the interruption of libidinal 
development by the latency period and so to the diphasic origin of man’s sexual 
life ’ The slightly different version given in the text above was inserted by 
Freud’s express orders in the English translation in 1927. For some reason the 
emendations were not included in the later German editions.! 

2. [The idea was put forward by Ferenezi (1913<i). Freud seems to accept it 
rather more definitely near the end of Chapter X of Inhibitions, Symptoms and 
Anxiety (19M<0 P FL 10 314 [ 
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higher natures we admired them and feared them and later we 
took them into ourselves." 

The ego ideal is therefore the heir of the Oedipus complex, 
and thus it is also the expression of the most powerful impulses 
and most important libidinal vicissitudes of the id. By setting 
up this ego ideal, the ego has mastered the Oedipus complex 
and at the same time placed itself in subjection to the id. Whereas 
the ego is essentially the representative of the external world, 
of reality, the super-ego stands in contrast to it as the represen- 
tative of the internal world, of the id. Conflicts between the 
ego and the ideal will, as we are now prepared to find, ultimately 
reflect the contrast between what is real and what is psychical, 
between the external world and the internal world. 

Through the forming of the ideal, what biology and the 
vicissitudes of the human species have created in the id and left 
behind in it is taken over by the ego and re-experienced in 
relation to itself as an individual. Owing to the way in which 
the ego ideal is formed, it has the most abundant links with the 
phylogenetic acquisition of each individual - his archaic heri- 
tage, What has belonged to the lowest part of the mental life of 
each of us is changed, through the formation of the ideal, into 
what is highest in the human mind by our scale of values It 
would be vain, however, to attempt to localize the ego ideal, 
even in the sense in which we have localized the ego,’ or to work 
It into any of the analogies with the help of which we have tried 
to picture the relation between the ego and the id. 

It is easy to show that the ego ideal answers to everything that 
IS expected of the higher nature of man. As a substitute for a 
longing for the father, it contains the germ from which all 
religions have evolved. The self-judgement which declares that 
the ego fails short of its ideal produces the religious sense of 
humility to which the believer appeals in his longing. As a child 
grows up, the role of father is carried on by teachers and others in 
authority; their injunctions and prohibitions remain powerful in 

I. [The super-ego is accordingly not included in the diagram on p. 363 
Nevertheless it is given a place in the later diagram in Lecture 31 of the Nav 
/ntrmiurtoiy Lectiffcr P F L 2 111] 
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the ego ideal and continue, in the form of conscience, to exercise 
the moral censorship. The tension between the demands of con- 
science and the actual performances of the ego is experienced as 
a sense oj guilt. Social feelings rest on identifications with other 
people, on the basis of having the same ego ideal. 

Religion, morality, and a social sense — the chief elements in 
the higher side of man’ - were originally one and the same thing 
According to the hypothesis which I put forward in Totem and 
Taboo [1912—13], they were acquired phylogenetically out of the 
father-complex: religion and moral restraint through the process 
of mastering the Oedipus complex itself, and social feeling 
through the necessity for overcoming the rivalry that then 
remained between the members of the younger generation. The 
male sex seems to have taken the lead in all these moral acqui- 
sitions; and they seem to have then been transmitted to women 
by cross-inheritance. Even to-day the social feelings arise in the 
individual as a superstructure built upon impulses of jealous 
rivalry against his brothers and sisters. Since the hostility cannot 
be satisfied, an identification with the former rival develops. The 
study of mild cases of homosexuality confirms the suspicion that 
in this instance, too, the identification is a substitute for an 
affectionate object-choice which has taken the place of the 
aggre.ssive, hostile attitude.^ 

With the mention of phylogenesis, however, fresh problems 
arise, from which one is tempted to draw cautiously back. But 
there is no help for it, the attempt must be made - in spite of 
a fear that it will lay bare the inadequacy of our whole effort 
The question is: which was it, the ego of primitive man or his 
id, that acquired religion and morality in those early days out 
of the father-complex? If it was his ego, why do we not speak 
simply of these things being inherited by the ego? If it was the 
id, how does that agree with the character of the id? Or are we 
wrong in carrying the differentiation between ego, super-ego, 
and id. back into such early times? Or should we not honestly 

1 , lam at the moment putting science and art on one side. 

2. Cf. Croup Psyckoiogy {1921c) [P.F.L., 12, 151} and ‘Some Neurotic Mech- 

imsnu njcalousy Paranoia and H loal ty 922b PF L 10 206 7 



confess that our whole conception of the processes m the ego 
IS of no help in understanding phylogenesis and cannot be 
applied to it? 

Let us answer first what is easiest to answer. The differen- 
tiation between ego and id must be attributed not only to pri- 
mitive man but even to much simpler organisms, for it is the 
inevitable expression of the influence of the external world. The 
super-ego, according to our hypothesis, actually originated 
from the experiences that led to totemism. The question 
whether it was the ego or the id that experienced and acquired 
these things soon comes to nothing. Reflection at once shows 
us that no external vicissitudes can be experienced or undergone 
by the id, except by way of the e£o, which is the representative 
of the external world to the id. Nevertheless it is not possible 
to speak of direct inheritance in the ego. It is here that the gulf 
between an actual individual and the concept of a species 
becomes evident. Moreover, one must not take the difference 
between ego and id in too hard-and-fast a sense, nor forget that 
the ego is a specially differentiated part of the id [p. 363]. The 
experiences of the ego seem at first to be lost for inheritance, 
but, when they have been repeated often enough and with suf- 
ficient strength in many individuals in successive generations, 
they transform themselves, so to say, into experiences of the id, 
the impressions of which are preserved by heredity. Thus in the 
id, which is capable of being inherited, are harboured residues 
of the existences of countless egos; and, when the ego forms its 
super-ego out of the id, it may perhaps only be reviving shapes 
of former egos and be bringing them to resurrection. 

The way in which the super-ego came into being explains 
how it is that the early conflicts of the ego with the object- 
cathexes of the id can be continued in conflicts with their heir, 
the super-ego. If the ego has not succeeded in properly master- 
ing the Oedipus complex, the energic cathexis of the latter, 
springing from the id, will come into operation once more in 
the reaction-formation of the ego ideal. The abundant com- 
munication between the ideal and these Ucs. instinctual impulses 
solves the puzzle of how it is that the ideal tself can to a great 
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extent remain unconscious and inaccessible to the ego. The 
struggle which once raged in the deepest strata of the mind, and 
was not brought to an end by rapid sublimation and identifi- 
cation, is now continued in a higher region, like the Battle of 
the Huns in Kaulbach’s paindngd 

1, [This was the battle, usually known as the Battle of Chalons, in which, 
in 451 , Actiia was defeated hy the Romans and Visigoths. Wilhelm von Kaulbach 
(1805-74) made it the subject of one of his mural decorations, originally painted 
for the Neues Museum in Berlin, in this the dead warriors are represented as 
continuing their fight in the sky above the battlefield, in accordance with a 
legend that can be traced back to the sixth-century Neo-Platonist, Damascus,] 
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We have already said that, if the differentiation we have made 
of the mind into an id, an ego, and a super-ego represents any 
advance in our knowledge, it ought to enable us to understand 
more thoroughly the dynamic relations within the mind and to 
describe them more clearly. We have also already concluded 
[pp. 363-4] that the ego is especially under the influence of 
perception, and that, speaking broadly, perceptions may be said 
to have the same significance for the ego as instincts have for the 
id At the same time the ego is subject to the influence of the 
instincts, too, like the id, of which it is, as we know, only a 
specially modified part. 

I have lately developed a view of the instincts’ which 1 shall 
here hold to and take as the basis of my further discussions 
According to this view we have to distinguish two classes of 
instincts, one of which, the sexual instincts or Eros, is by far the 
more conspicuous and accessible to study. It comprises not 
merely the uninhibited sexual instinct proper and the instinctual 
impulses of an aim-inhibited or sublimated nature derived from 
It, but also the self-preservative instinct, which must be assigned 
to the ego and which at the beginning of our analytic work we 
had good reason for contrasting with the sexual object-instincts 
The second class of instincts was not so easy to point to; in the 
end we came to recognize sadism as its representative. On the 
basis of theoretical considerations, supported by biology, we put 
forward the hypothesis of a death instinct, the task of which is 
to lead organic life back into the inanimate state; on the other 
hand, we supposed that Eros, by bringing about a more and 

I Beyond he Pieajv e Pnn p e (1920^) p 275 ff above 
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more far-reaching combination of the particles into which living 
substance is dispersed, aims at complicating life and at the same 
time, of course, at preserving it. Acting in this way, both the 
instincts would be conservative in the strictest sense of the word, 
since both would be endeavouring to re-establish a state of 
things that was disturbed by the emergence of life. The emerg- 
ence of life would thus be the cause of the continuance of life 
and also at the same time of the striving towards death; and life 
itseli would oe a conflict and compromise between these two 
trends. The problem of the origin of life would remain a cosmo- 
logical one; and the problem of the goal and purpose of life 
would be answered dualistically J 

On this view, a special physiological process (of anabolism 
or catabolism) would be associated with each of the two classes 
of instincts; both kinds of instinct would be active in every par- 
ticle of living substance, though in unequal proportions, so that 
some one substance might be the principal representative of 
Eros. 

This hypothesis throws no light whatever upon the manner 
in which the two classes of instincts are fused, blended, and 
alloyed with each other; but that this takes place regularly and 
very extensively is an assumption indispensable to our concep- 
tion. It appears that, as a result of the combination of unicellular 
organisms into multicellular forms of life, the death instinct of 
the single cell can successfully be neutralized and the destructive 
impulses be diverted on to the external world through the 
instrumentality of a special organ. This special organ would 
seem to be the muscular apparatus; and the death instinct would 
thus seem to express itself - though probably only in part - as 
an instinct of destrwchon directed against the external world and 
other organisms.^ 

Once wc have admitted the idea of a fusion of the two classes 
of instincts with each other, the possibility of a - more or less 


1. [Cf. footnote 2 , p. 387 below.] 

2, [Freud returns to this in 'The Economic Problem of Masochism', p. 418 
bdow 
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complete— dcfijsioii ot them forces itse.f upon us. The sadistic 
component of the sexual instinct would be a classical example 
of a serviceable instinctual fusion; and the sadism which has made 
Itself independent as a perversion would be typical of a defusion 
though not of one carried to extremes. From this point we 
obtain a view of a great domain of facts which has not before 
been considered in this light. We perceive that for purposes of 
discharge the instinct of destruction is habitually brought into the 
service of Eros; we suspect that the epileptic fit is a product and 
indication of an instinctual defusion;^ and wc come to under- 
stand that instinctual defusion and the marked emergence of the 
death instinct call for particular consideration among the effects 
of some severe neuroses - for instance, the obsessional neuroses 
Making a swift generalization, wc might conjecture that the 
essence of a regression of libido (e.g, from the genital to the 
sadistic-anal phase) lies in a defusion of instincts, just as, con- 
versely, the advance from the earlier phase to the definitive 
genital one would be conditioned by an accession of erotic 
components.^ The question also arises whether ordinary ambiv- 
alence, which is so often unusually strong in the constitutional 
disposition to neurosis, should not be regarded as the product 
of a defusion; ambivalence, however, is such a fundamental 
phenomenon that it more probably represents an instinctual 
fusion that has not been completed. 

It is natural that wc should turn with interest to enquire 
whether there may not be instructive connections to be traced 
between the structures we have assumed to exist - the ego, the 
super-ego and the id - on the one hand and the two classes of 
instincts on the other; and, further, whether the pleasure prin- 
ciple which dominates mental processes can be shown to have 
any constant relation both to the two classes of instincts and to 
these differentiations which we have drawn in the mind. But 

!. [Cf. above, p. 369. What follows in regard to sadism is hinted at in Beyoni 
the Pleasure Principle, p. 327 above.] 

2. [Cf, Freud’s later paper on Dostoevsky’s fits (1928i), jP.RL., 14 . 441 fF ] 

3. [Freud recurs to this point in Inhibitions, Symptom and Anxiety (1926iJ) 
PFL 10 268 f ' 
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before we discuss this, we must clear away a doubt v^ich arises 
concerning the terms in which the problem itself is stated. There 
IS, It is true, no doubt about the pleasure principle, and the dif- 
ferentiadon within the ego has good clinical justification; but the 
distinction between the two classes of instincts does not seem 
sufficiently assured and it is possible that facts of clinical analysis 
may be found which will do away with its pretension. 

One such fact there appears to be. For the opposition between 
the two classes of instincts we may put the polarity of love and 
hate ‘ There is no difficulty in finding a representative of Eros, 
but we must be grateful that we can find a representative of the 
elusive death instinct in the instinct of destruction, to which hate 
points the way. Now, clinical observation shows not only that 
love is with unexpected regularity accompanied by hate (ambiv- 
alence), and not only that in human relationships hate is fre- 
quently a forerunner of love, but also that in a number of 
,^cireunistances hate changes into love and love into hate. If this 
change is more than a mere succession in time — if, that is, one 
of them actually turns into the other - then clearly the ground 
is cut away from under a distinction so fundamental as that 
between erotic instincts and death instincts, one which presup- 
poses physiological processes running in opposite directions. 

Now the case in which someone first loves and then hates the 
same person (or the reverse), because that person has given him 
cause for doing so, has obviously nothing to do with our prob- 
lem. Nor has the other case, in which feelings of love chat have 
not yet become manifest express themselves to begin with by 
hostility and aggressive tendencies; for it may be that here the 
destructive component in the object-cathexis has hurried on 
ahead and is only later on joined by the erotic one. But we know 
of several instances in the psychology of the neuroses in which 
It is more plausible to suppose that a transformation does take 
place. In paranoia persecutoria the patient fends off an excessively 

!. [For what follows, see the earlier discussion of the relation between love 
and hate in instincts and their Vicissinides' (!9!5t), pp. 134-8 above, as well as 
n C'vit zaCion ani "0 Disoomms (I930i) P Pi 12, 2^ ff and 300 ff t 
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Strong homosexual attachment to some particular person in a 
special way; and as a result this person whom he loved most 
becomes a persecutor, against whom the patient directs an often 
dangerous aggressiveness. Here we have a right to interpolate 
a previous phase which has transformed the love into hate. In 
the case of the origin of homosexuality, and of desexualized 
social feelings as well, analytic investigation has only recently 
taught us to recognize that violent feelings of rivalry are present 
which lead to aggressive inclinations, and that it is only after 
these have been surmounted that the formerly hated object 
becomes the loved one or gives rise to an identification.^ The 
question arises whether in these instances we are to assume a 
direct transformation of hate into love.. It is clear that here the 
changes are purely internal and an alteration in the behaviour of 
the object plays no part in them, 

There is another possible mechanism, however, which we 
have come to know of by analytic investigation of the processes 
concerned in the change in paranoia. An ambivalent attitude is 
present from the outset and the transformation is effected by 
means of a reactive displacement of cathexis, energy being with- 
drawn from the erotic impulse and added to the hostile one 
Not quite the same thing but something like it happens when 
the hostile rivalry leading to homosexuality is overcome. The 
hostile attitude has no prospect of satisfaction; consequently - 
for economic reasons, that is -- it is replaced by a loving attitude 
for which there is more prospect of satisfaction - that is, possi- 
bility of discharge. So we see that we are not obliged in any of 
these cases to assume a direct transformation of hate into love, 
which would be incompatible with the qualitative distinction 
between the two classes of instincts. 

It will be noticed, however, that by introducing this other 
mechanism of changing love into hate, we have tacitly made 
another assumption which deserves to be stated explicitly. We 
have reckoned as though there existed in the mind - whether 
in the ego or in the id - a displaceable energy, which, indifferent 


1 [See footnote 2, p 377 ' 
384 
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m Itself, ^ can be added to a qualitatively differentiated erotic or 
destructive impulse, and augment its total cathexis. Without 
assuming the existence of a displaceable energy of this kind we 
can make no headway. The only question is where it comes 
from, what it belongs to, and what it signifies. 

The problem of the quality of instinctual impulses and of its 
persistence throughout their various vicissitudes is still very 
obscure and has hardly been attacked up to the present. In the 
sexual component instincts, which are especially accessible to 
observation, it is possible to perceive a few processes which are 
in the same category as what we are discussing. We see, for 
instance, that some degree of communication exists between the 
component instincts, chat an instinct deriving from one particu- 
lar erotogenic source can make over its intensity to reinforce 
another component instinct originating from another source, 
that the satisfaction of one instinct can take the place of the sat- 
isfaction of another, and more facts of the same nature — which 
must encourage us to venture upon certain hypotheses. 

In the present discussion, moreover, I am only putting for- 
ward a hypothesis; I have no proof to offer, it seems a plausible 
view that this displaceable and indifferent energy, which is no 
doubt active both in the ego and in the id, proceeds from the 
narcissistic store of libido — that it is desexualized Eros. (The 
erotic instincts appear to be altogether more plastic, more 
readily diverted and displaced than the destructive instincts ) 
From this we can easily go on to assume that this displaceable 
libido is employed in the service of the pleasure principle to 
obviate blockages and to facilitate discharge. In this connection 
It IS easy to observe a certain indifference as to the path along 
which the discharge takes place, so long as it takes place some- 
how. We know this trait; it is characteristic of the cathecric pro- 
cesses in the id. It is found in erotic cathexis, where a peculiar 
indifference in regard to the object displays itself; and it is 
especially evident in the transferences arising in analysis, which 
develop inevitably, irrespective of the persons who are their 
object. Not long ago Rank [1913] published some good exam- 
ples of the way n which neurotic acts of revenge can be directed 
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against the wrong people, Such behaviour on the part of the 
unconscious reminds one of the comic story of the three village 
tailors, one of whom had to be hanged because the only village 
blacksmith had committed a capital offence.’ Punishment must 
be exacted even if it does not fall upon the guilty. It was in 
studying the dream-work that we first came upon this kind of 
looseness in the displacements brought about by the primary 
process. In that case it was the objects that were thus relegated 
to a position of no more than secondary importance, just as in 
the case we are now discussing it is the paths of discharge It 
would be characteristic of the ego to be more particular about 
the choice both of an object and of a path of discharge. 

If this displaceable energy is desexualized libido, it may also 
be described as sublimated energy; for it would still retain the 
main purpose of Eros - that of uniting and binding - in so far 
as It helps towards establishing the unity, or tendency to unity, 
which is particularly characteristic of the ego, If thought- 
processes in the wider sense are to be included among these dis- 
placements, then the activity of thinking is also supplied from 
the sublimation of erotic motive forces. 

Here we arrive again at the possibility which has already been 
discussed [p. 369] that sublimation may take place regularly 
through the mediation of the ego. The other case will be rec- 
ollected, in which the ego deals with the first object-cathexes of 
the id (and certainly with later ones too) by taking over the 
libido from them into itself and binding it to the alteration of 
the ego produced by means of identification. The transform- 
ation [of erotic libido] into ego-libido of course involves an 
abandonment of sexual aims, a desexualization. In any case this 
throws light upon an important function of the ego in its relation 
to Eros, By thus getting bold of the libido from the object- 
cathexes, setting itself up as sole love-object, and desexualizing 
or sublimating the libido of the id, the ego is working in oppo- 
sition to the purposes of Eros and placing itself at the service of 

1. JThe story was toid by Freud iii the last chapter of his book on jokes 
(1905f), P.F.L,, 6, 267, and in Lecture 11 of the Introductory Lectun'S (1916-17) 
PFL 1 209] 
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the opposing instinctual impulses. It has to acquiesce in some 
of the other object-cathexes of the id; it has, so to speak, to par- 
ticipate in them. We shall come back later to another possible 
consequence of this activity of the ego [p. 396], 

This would seem to imply an important amplification of the 
theory of narcissism. At the very beginning, all the libido is 
accumulated in the id, while the ego is still in process of for- 
mation or is still feeble, The id sends part of this libido out into 
erotic object-cathexes, whereupon the ego, now grown stronger, 
tries to get hold of this object-libido and to force itself on the 
id as a love-object. The narcissism of the ego is thus a secondary 
one, which has been withdrawn from objects.^ 

Over and over again we find, when we are able to trace 
instinctual impulses back, that they reveal themselves as deriva- 
tives of Eros. If it were not for the considerations put forward 
in Beyond the Pleasure Principle [1920^], and ultimately for the 
sadistic constituents which have attached themselves to Eros, we 
should have difficulty in holding to our fundamental dualistic 
point of view.* But since we cannot escape that view, we are 
driven to conclude that the death instincts are by their nature 
mute and that the clamour of life proceeds for the most part 
from Eros.^ 

And from the struggle against Eros! It can hardly be doubted 
that the pleasure principle serves the id as a compass in its strug- 
gle against the libido " the force that introduces disturbances into 
the process of life. If it is true that Fechner’s principle of con- 
stancy^ governs life, which thus consists of a continuous descent 
towards death, it is the claims of Eros, of the sexual instincts, 
which, in the form of instinctual needs, hold up the falling level 

1. [See Appendix B (p, 404) for a discussion of this,] 

2. [The consistency with which Freud held to a dualistic classification of the 
instincts will he seen from his long footnote at the end of Chapter VI of Beyond 
the Pleasure Prindpte (1920^), pp. 334-5 above, and from the historical sketch m 
the Editor's Note to ‘Instincts and thdr Vicissitudes’ {1915t), pp. 11 0-12 above ] 

3. In fact, on our view it is through the agency of Eros that the destructive 
instincts that are directed towards the external world have been diverted from 
the self. 

4 efi Bryemd the Fleaturt Prinnpk pp 276-8 above' 
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and introduce fresh tensions. The id, guided by the pleasure 
principle - that is, by the perception of unpleasure - fends off 
these tensions in various ways. It does so in the first place by 
complying as swiftly as possible with the demands of the non- 
desexualized libido - by striving for the satisfaction of the 
directly sexual trends. But it does so in a far more comprehen- 
sive fashion in relation to one particular form of satisfaction in 
which all component demands converge - by discharge of the 
sexual substances, which are saturated vehicles, so to speak, of 
the erotic tensions. The ejection of the sexual substances in the 
sexual act corresponds in a sense to the separation of soma and 
germ-plasm. This accounts for the likeness of the condition that 
follows complete sexual satisfaction to dying, and for the fact 
that death coincides with the act of copulation in some of the 
lower animals. These creatures die in the act of reproduction 
because, after Eros has been eliminated through the process of 
satisfaction, the death instinct has a free hand for accomplishing 
its purposes. Finally, as we have seen, the ego, by sublimating 
some of the libido for itself and its purposes, assists the id in its 
work of mastering the tensions. 

1. [Freud’s views on the part played by the ‘sexual substances’ will be found 
in Section 2 of the third of his Three Essays (190.5(1), P.E'.L., 7, 133~8.j 
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THE DEPENDENT RELATIONSHIPS OF 
THE EGO 


The complexity of our subject-tuatcet must be an excuse for the 
fact that none of the chapter-headings of this book quite cor- 
respond to their contents, and that in turning to new aspects of 
the topic we are constantly harking back to matters that have 
already been dealt with. 

Thus we have said repeatedly that the ego is formed to a great 
extent out of identifications which take the place of abandoned 
cathexes by the id; that the first of these identifications always 
behave as a special agency in the ego and stand apart from the 
ego in the form of a super-ego, while later on, as it grows 
stronger, the ego may become more resistant to the influences 
of such identifications. The super-ego owes its special position in 
the ego, or in relation to the ego, to a factor which must be con- 
sidered from two sides: on the one hand it was the first identi- 
fication and one which took place while the ego was still feeble, 
and on the other hand it is the heir to the Oedipus complex and 
has thus introduced the most momentous objects into the ego 
The super-ego’s relation to the later alterations of the ego is 
roughly similar to that of the primary sexual phase of childhood 
to later sexual life after puberty. Although it is accessible to ail 
later influences, it nevertheless preserves throughout life the 
character given to it by its dcrivadon from the father-complex - 
namely, the capacity to stand apart from the ego and to master 
It, It is a memorial of the former weakness and dependence of 
the ego, and the mature ego remains subject to its domination 
As the child was once under a compulsion to obey its parents, 
so the ego submits to the categorical imperative of its super-ego 
But the derivation of the super-ego from the first object- 
cathexes of the id from the Oedipus complex, signifies even more 
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for !t. This dcnvation, as wt have already shown ip, 376 fF 
brings it into relation with the phylogenetic acquisitions of the 
id and makes it a reincarnation of former ego-structures winch 
have left their precipitates behind in the id. Thus the super-ego 
IS always close to the id and can act as its representative vis-a-vu 
the ego. It reaches deep down into the id and for that reason is 
farther from consciousness than the ego is.’ 

We shall best appreciate these relations by turning to certain 
clinical facts, which have long since lost their novelty but which 
still await theoretical discussion. 

There are certain people who behave in a quite peculiar fashion 
during the work of analysis. When one speaks hopefully to them 
or expresses satisfaction with the progress of the treatment, 
they show signs of discontent and their condition invariably 
becomes worse. One begins by regarding this as defiance and 
as an attempt to prove their superiority to the physician, but 
later one comes to take a deeper and juster view. One becomes 
convinced, not only that such people cannot endure any praise 
or appreciation, but that they react inversely to the progress of 
the treatment. Every partial solution that ought to result, and 
m other people does result, in an improvement or a temporary 
suspension of symptoms produces in them for the time being 
an exacerbation of their illness; they get worse during the treat- 
ment instead of getting better. They exhibit what is known as 
a ‘negative therapeutic reaction’. 

There is no doubt that there is something in these people that 
sets itself against their recovery, and its approach is dreaded as 
though it were a danger. We are accustomed to say that the need 
for illness has got the upper hand in them over the desire for 
recovery. If we analyse this resistance in the usual way -- then, 
even after allowance has been made for an attitude of defiance 
towards the physician and for fixation to the various forms of 
gain from illness, the greater part of it is still left over; and this 
reveals itself as the most powerful of all obstacles to recovery, 
more powerful than the familiar ones of narcissistic inaccessi- 

1 . it may be said that the psychoanalytic or metapsychological ego stands on 
Its head no ess than the anatom cal ego the cornea honmmojjus p 365 
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bility, a negative attitude towards the physician and dinging to 
the gain trom Ulncss. 

In the end we conic to see that we are dealing with what may 
be called a moral factor, a sense of guilt, which is finding its 
satisfaction in the illness and refuses to give up the punishment 
of suffering. We shall be right in regarding this disheartening 
explanation as final. But as far as the patient is concerned this 
sense of guilt is dumb; it does not tell him he is guilty; he does 
not feel guilty, he feels ill. This sense of guilt expresses itself 
only as a resistance to recovery which it is extremely difficult 
to overcome. It is also particularly difficult to convince the 
patient that this motive lies behind his continuing to be ill; he 
holds fast to the more obvious explanation that treatment by 
analysis is not the right remedy for his case.’ 


1 . The battle with the obstacle of an unconscious sense of guilt is not made 
easy for the analyst. Nothing can be done against it directly, and nothing indi- 
rectly blit the slow procedure of unmasking its unconscious repressed roots, and 
of thus gradually changing it into a (onstious sense of guilt. One has a special 
opportunity for intluencing it when this Ucs. sense of guilt is a ‘borrowed’ one - 
when it is the product of an identification with some other person who was 
once the object of an erotic cathexis. A sense of guilt that has been adopted m 
this way is often the sole remaining trace ofthc abandoned love-relation and not 
at all easy to recognize as such. (The likeness between this process and what 
happens in melancholia is unmistakable.) If one can unmask this former object- 
lathexis beiiind the U(s. sense of guilt, the therapeutic success is often brilliant 
but otherwise the OutCOnle of one's efforts is by no means certain. It depends 
principally on the intensity of the sense of guilt; there is often no counteracting 
force of a similar order of strength which the treatment can oppose to it. Perhaps 
It may depend, too, on whether the personality of the analyst allows of the 
patient’s putting him in the place of his ego ideal, and this involves a temptation 
for the analyst to play the part of prophet, saviour and redeemer to the patient 
Since the rules of analysis are diametrically opposed to the physician’s making 
use of his personality in any such manner, it must be honestly confessed that 
here we have another limitation to the effectiveness of analysis; after all, analysis 
does not set out to make pathological reactions impossible, but to give the 
patient’s ego Jrei’doiii to decide one way or the other, - [Fieud tetutned to this 
topic in his paper on ’The Economic Problem of Masochism’ (1924f), pp. 420- 
21 below, where he discussed the distinction between the unconscious sense of 
gui" and moral masochiim See alto Chip en Vti and VIU of Ciyilicaiioi- and ui 
Dis 193Cb PFL 12. 3)5 and 327 
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The descnpuon wc have given applies to the most extreme 
instances of this state of affairs, but in a lesser measure this factor 
has to be reckoned with in very many cases, perhaps in all com- 
paratively severe cases of neurosis, tn fact it may be precisely 
this element in the situation, the attitude of the ego ideal, that 
determines the severity of a neurotic illness. We shall not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to discuss rather more fully the way in which the 
sense of guilt expresses itself under different conditions. 

An interpretation of the normal, conscious sense of guilt 
(conscience) presents no difficulties; it is based on the tension 
between the ego and the ego ideal and is the expression of a 
condemnation of the ego by its critical agency. The feelings of 
inferiority so well known in neurotics are presumably not far 
removed from it. In two very familiar maladies the sense of guilt 
is over-strongly conscious; in them the ego ideal displays par- 
ticular severity and often rages against the ego in a cruel fashion 
The attitude of the ego ideal in these two conditions, obsessional 
neurosis and melancholia, presents, alongside of this similarity, 
differences that are no less significant. 

In certain forms of obsessional neurosis the sense of guilt is 
over-noisy but cannot justify itself to the ego. Consequently the 
patient’s ego rebels against the imputation of guilt and seeks the 
physician’s support in repudiating it. It would be folly to 
acquiesce in this, for to do so would have no effect. Analysis 
eventually shows that the super-ego is being influenced by pro- 
cesses that have remained unknown to the ego. It is possible to 
discover the repressed impulses which are really at the bottom 
of the sense of guilt. Thus in this case the super-ego knew more 
than the ego about the unconscious id. 

In melancholia the impression that the super-ego has obtained 
a hold upon consciousness is even stronger. But here the ego 
ventures no objection; it admits its guilt and submits to the pun- 
ishment. We understand the difference. In obsessional neurosis 
what were in question were objectionable impulses which 
remained outside the ego, while in melancholia the object to 
which the super-ego’s wrath applies has been taken into the ego 
through dentification 
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It IS certainly not clear why the sense of guilt reaches such an 
extraordinary strength m these two neurotic disorders* but the 
main problem presented in this state of affairs lies in another 
direction. We shall postpone discussion of it until we have dealt 
with the other cases in which the sense of guilt remains uncon- 
saous. [See p. 394- ] 

It is essentially in hysteria and in states of a hysterical type that 
this is found- Here the mechanism by which the sense of guilt 
remains unconscious is easy to discover. The hysterical ego 
fends off a distressing perception with which the criticisms of 
Its super-ego threaten it, in the same way in which it is in the 
habit of fending off an unendurable object-cathexis - by an act 
of repression. It is the ego, therefore, that is responsible for the 
sense of guilt remaining unconscious. We know that as a rule 
the ego carries out repressions in the service and at the behest 
of its super-ego; but this is a case in which it has turned the same 
weapon against its harsh taskmaster. In obsessional neurosis, as 
we know, the phenomena of reaction-formation predominate, 
but here [in hysteria] the ego succeeds only in keeping at a dis- 
tance the material to which the sense of guilt refers. 

One may go further and venture the hypothesis that a great 
part of the sense of guilt must normally remain unconscious, 
because the origin of conscience is intimately connected with the 
Oedipus complex, which belongs to the unconscious. If anyone 
were inclined to put forward the paradoxical proposition that 
the normal man is not only far more immoral than he believes 
but also far more moral than he knows, psychoanalysis, on 
whose findings the first half of the assertion rests, would have 
no objection to raise against the second half.' 

It was a surprise to find that an increase in this Ucs. sense of 
guilt can turn people into criminals. But it is undoubtedly a fact 
In many criminals, especially youthful ones, it is possible to 
detect a very powerful sense of guilt which existed before the 
crime, and is therefore not its result but its motive. It is as if it 

1, This proposition is only apparently a paradox; it simply states that human 
nature has a (2 greater extent, both fo good and for cnl than it thinks i has 
uc. than ti ego li aware of thrctigh s 
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was a relief to be able Co fasten this unconscious sense of guJt 
on to sometning reai and immediate.^ 

In all these situations the super-ego displays its independence 
of the conscious ego and its intimate relations with the uncon- 
scious id. Having regard, now, to the importance we have 
ascribed to preconscious verbal residues in the ego fp. 358 f ], 
the question arises whether it can be the case that the super-ego, 
m so far as it is Ucs., consists in such word-presentations and, 
if It does not, what else it consists in. Our tentative answer will 
be chat it is as impossible for the super-ego as for the ego to 
disclaim its origin from things heard; for it is a part of the ego 
and remains accessible to consciousness by way of these word- 
presentations (concepts, abstractions). But the cathectic energy 
does not reach these contents of the super-ego from auditory 
perception (instruction or reading) but from sources in the id 

The question which we put off answering (see p. 393] runs 
as follows: How is it that the super-ego manifests itself essen- 
tially as a sense of guilt (or rather, as criticism - for the sense of 
guilt is the perception in the ego answering to this criticism) and 
moreover develops such extraordinary harshness and seventy 
towards the ego? If we turn to melancholia first, we find that 
the excessively strong super-ego which has obtained a hold upon 
consciousness rages against the ego with merciless violence, as 
if n had taken possession of the whole of the sadism available 
m the person concerned. Following our view of sadism, we 
should say that the destructive component had entrenched itself 
in the super-ego and turned against the ego. What is now hold- 
ing sway in the super-ego is, as it were, a pure culture of the 
death instinct, and in fact it often enough succeeds in driving the 
ego into death, if the latter does not fend off its tyrant in time 
by the change round into mania. 

The reproaches of conscience in certain forms of obsessional 
neurosis are as distressing and tormenting, but here the situation 
IS less perspicuous. It is noteworthy that the obsessional ncur- 

1, (A full discussion of this (together with some other references) will be 
found in Part III of Freud’s paper on ‘Some Cliarat'ter-Types Met with ni 
PsyclKvAnalytiC Work 1916<f) PFL 14 T17 
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Otic, in contrast to the melancholic, never in fact takes the step 
of self-destruction; it is aS though he were immune against the 
danger of suicide, and he is far better protected from it than the 
hysteric. We can see that what guarantees the safety of the ego 
IB the fact that the object has been retained. In obsessional 
neurosis it has become possible, through a regression to the pre- 
genital organization, for the love-impulses to transform them- 
selves into impulses of aggression against the object. Here again 
the instinct of destruction has been set free and it seeks to destroy 
the object, or at least it appears to have that intention. These 
purpo.ses have not been adopted by the ego and it struggles 
against them with reaction-formations and precautionary meas- 
ures; they remain in the id. The super-ego, however, behaves 
as if the ego were responsible for them and shows at the same 
time by the seriousness with which it chastises these destructive 
intentions that they are no mere semblance evoked by regression 
but an actual substitution of hate for love. Helpless in both 
directions, the ego defends itself vainly, alike against the insti- 
gations of the rnui'derous id and against the reproaches of the 
punishing conscience. It succeeds in holding in check at least the 
most brutal actions of both sides; the first outcome is intermin- 
able self-torment, and eventually there follows a systematic tor- 
turing of the object, In so far as it is within reach. 

The dangerous death instincts arc dealt with in the individual 
in various ways: in part they are rendered harmless by being 
fused with erotic components, in part they arc diverted towards 
the external world in the form of aggression, while to a large 
extent thev undoubtedly continue their internal work unhind- 
ered. How is it then chat in melancholia the super-ego can 
become a kind of gathering-place for the death instincts? ^ 

From the point of view of instinctual control, of morality, it 
may be said of the id chat it is totally non-moral, of the ego that 
it strives to be moral, and of the super-ego that it can be super- 
moral and then become as cruel as. only the id can be. It is 
remarkable that the more a man checks his aggressiveness 
towards the exterior the more severe - that is aggressive - he 
becomes in his ego ideal The ordinary view sees the s>tuation 
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the Other way round, the standard set up by the ego ideal seems 
to be the motive for the suppression of aggressiveness. The fact 
remains, however, as we have stated it: the more a man controls 
his aggressiveness, the more intense becomes his ideal’s incli- 
nation to aggressiveness against his ego.’ !t is like a displace- 
ment, a turning round upon his own ego. But even ordinary 
normal morality has a harshly restraining, cruelly prohibiting 
quality. It is from this, indeed, that the conception arises of a 
higher being who deals out punishment inexorably. 

I cannot go further in my consideration of these questions 
without introducing a fresh hypothesis. The super-ego arises, 
as we know, from an identification with the father taken as a 
model. Every such identification is in the nature of a desexualiz- 
ation or even of a sublimation. It now seems as though when 
a transformation of this kind takes place, an instinctual defusion 
occurs at the same time [p. 369], After sublimation the erotic 
component no longer has the power to bind the whole of the 
destructiveness that was combined with it, and this is released 
in the form of an inclination to aggression and destruction. This 
defusion would be the source of the general character of harsh- 
ness and cruelty exhibited by the ideal - its dictatorial ‘Thou 
shaft’. 

Let us again consider obsessional neurosis for a moment. The 
state of affairs is different here. The defusion of love into aggress- 
iveness has not been effected by the work of the ego, but is the 
result of a regression which has come about in the id. But this 
process has extended beyond the id to the super-ego, which now 
increases its severity towards the innocent ego. It would seem, 
however, that in this case, no less than in chat of melancholia, 
the ego, having gained control over the libido by means of identi- 
fication, is punished for doing so by the super-ego through the 
instrumentality of the aggressiveness which was mixed with the 
libido. 

1, [Freud returned to this paradox in Section B of 'Some Additional Notes 
on Dream-Interpretation as a Whole’ (1925/), and in ‘The Economic Problem of 
Masochism’ (1924c), p. 425 below. He discussed it more fully in Chapter VH of 
C v'UzatkM and its Ditcotiianis (]930<J) PEL 12 315 fif } 
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Our ideas about the ego are beginning to clear, and its various 
relationships are gaming distinctn^s. We now see the ego in its 
strength and in its weaknesses. It is entrusted with important 
functions. By virtue of its relation to the perceptual system it 
gives mental processes an order in time and submits them to 
■reality-testing’.’ By interposing the processes of thinking it 
secures a postponement of motor discharges and controls the 
access to motiiity.^ This last power is. to be sure, a question 
more of form than of fact; in the matter of action the ego’s 
position is like that of a constitutional monarch, without whose 
sanction no law can be passed but who hesitates long before 
imposing his veto on any measure put forward by Parliament. 
All the experiences of life that originate from without enrich the 
ego; the id, however, is its second external world, which it 
strives to bring into subjection to itself. It withdraws libido from 
the id and transforms the object-cathexes of the id into ego- 
structures. With the aid of the super-ego, in a manner that is 
still obscure to us, it draws upon the experiences of past ages 
stored in the id [p. 378]. 

There are two paths by which the contents of the id can pen- 
etrate into the ego. The one is direct, the other leads by way of 
the ego ideal; which of these two paths they take may, for some 
mental activities, be of decisive importance. The ego devel- 
ops from perceiving instincts to controlling them, from obey- 
ing instincts to inhibiting them. In this achievement a large 
share is taken by the ego ideal, which indeed is partly a 
reaction-formation against the instinctual processes of the id. 
Psychoanalysis is an instrument to enable the ego to achieve a 
progres.sive conquest of the id. 

From the other point of view, however, we see this same ego 
as a poor creature owing service to three masters and conse- 
quently menaced by three dangers: from the external world, 
from the libido of the id, and from the severity of the super- 
ego, Three kinds of anxiety correspond to these three dangers, 

1 ICf. ‘The Unconscious’ {19;15c), p. 193 above.) 

2. [Cf. ‘Formulations on Che Two Principles of Mental Functioning' (1911ii), 
p 38 above, and ‘Negation’ (1925ft), p. 440 below.] 
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smcc anxiety is the expression of a retreat from danger. As a 
frontier-creature, the ego tries to mediate between the world and 
the id, to make the id pliable to the world and, by means of its 
muscular activity, to make the world fall in with the wishes of 
the id. In point of fact it behaves like the physician during an 
analytic treatment; it offers itself, with the attention it pays to 
the real world, as a libidinal object to the id, and aims at attach- 
ing the id’s libido to itself. It is not only a helper to the id; it is 
also a submissive slave who courts his master’s love. Whenever 
possible, it tries to remain on good terms with the id; it clothes 
the id’s Ucs. commands with its Pcs. rationalizations; it pretends 
that the id is showing obedience to the admonitions of reality, 
even when in fact it is remaining obstinate and unyielding, it 
disguises the id’s conflicts with reality and, if possible, its con- 
flicts with the super-ego too. In its position midway between 
the id and reality, it only too often yields to the temptation to 
become sycophantic, opportunist and lying, like a politician 
who sees the truth but wants to keep his place in popular favour 

Towards the two classes of instincts the ego’s attitude is not 
impartial. Through its work of identification and sublimation 
U gives the death instincts in the id assistance in gaining control 
over the libido, but in so doing it runs the risk of becoming the 
object of the death instincts and of itself perishing. In order to 
be able to help in this way it has had itself to become filled with 
libido; it thus itself becomes the representative of Eros and 
thenceforward desires to live and to be loved. 

But since the ego’s work of sublimation results in a defusion 
of the instincts and a liberation of the aggressive instincts in the 
super-ego, its struggle against the libido exposes it to the danger 
of maltreatment and death. In suffering under the attacks of the 
super-ego or perhaps even succumbing to them, the ego is meet- 
ing with a fate like that of the protista which are destroyed by 
the products of decomposition that they themselves have cre- 
ated. ' From the economic point of view the morality that 

1. [Freud had discussed these animalculae in Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 
p 32] above. They would probably now be described as ‘protozoa’ rather than 
‘protista’ ] 
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functions super-ego seems to be a similar product of 

decomposidon. 

Among tiic dependent relationships in which the ego stands, 
that to the super-ego is perhaps the most interesting. 

The ego is the actual scat of anxiety.* Threatened by dangers 
from three directions, it develops the flight-reflex by withdraw- 
ing its own cathexis from the menacing perception or from the 
similarly regarded process in the id, and emitting it as anxiety. 
This primitive reaction is later replaced by the carrying-out of 
protective catlicxes (the mechanism of the phobias). What it is 
that the ego fears from the external and from the libidinal danger 
cannot be specified; we know that the fear is of being over- 
wheitned or annihilated, but it cannot be grasped analytically.^ 
The ego is simply obeying the warning of the pleasure principle. 
On the other hand, we can tell what is hidden behind the ego’s 
dread of tire .super-ego, the fear of conscience.-^ The superior 
being, which turned into the ego ideal, once threatened castra- 
tion, and this dread of castration is probably the nucleus round 
which the subsequent feat of conscience has gathered; it is this 
dread that persists as the fear of conscience. 

The high-sounding phrase, ‘every fear is ultimately the fear 
of death’, has hardly any meaning, and at any rate cannot be 
lustihcd.^* It seems to me, on the contrary, perfectly correct to 
distinguish the fear of death from dread of an object (realistic 


. 1 (Wiiar (hlk)ws or, the subject of anxiety must be read in connection with 
Freud's revised views iis stated in Inbihiims, Symptom.; and Anxiety (192M), 
p ! 10 2.S7 ff.. wliere most of the points raised here are further discussed.] 

'z [The 'notian of the ego being ‘ovetevhelmed’ (of an 
vCTV Lrlv in Freud's writings. See, for instance, a mention of it in Parc o h 
00 -The Neuro-Psychoses of IXfencC (ld94n). But ,t P J 
™nt\vL fo his discussion of the mechanism of the neuroses in Draft K of 
\Txm; in the FUess correspondence (Freud, 1950a). There is an evident 
wVh the ^.^tion’ oUMbitions. Symptom; and 

ini? AO Editor's footnote oo foe use of fois t^d^il! be 
found in Cihapter Vd of Inhiffoinns, Symptoms and Anxtety, P.EU 10, 28 . - 1 

4, ICf. Stekei ()908, 5).l 
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anxiety) and from neurotic hbidinal anxiety. It presents a diffi- 
cult problem to psychoanalysis, for death is an abstract concept 
with a negative content for which no unconscious correlative 
can be found, it would seem that the mechanism of the fear of 
death can only be that the ego relinquishes its narcissistic libi- 
dmal cathexis in a very large measure - that is, that it gives up 
Itself, just as it gives up some external object in other cases m 
which it feels anxiety. I believe that the fear of death is some- 
thing that occurs between the ego and the super-ego. 

We know that the fear of death makes its appearance under 
two conditions (which, moreover, arc entirely analogous to sit- 
uations in which other kinds of anxiety develop), namely, as a 
reaction to an external danger and as an internal process, as for 
instance in melancholia. Once again a neurotic manifestation 
may help us to understand a normal one. 

The fear of death in melancholia only admits of one expla- 
nation: that the ego gives itself up because it feels itself hated 
and persecuted by the super-ego, instead of loved. To the ego, 
therefore, living means the same as being loved - being loved 
by the super-ego, which here again appears as the representative 
of the id. The super-ego fulfils the same function of protecting 
and saving that was fulfilled in earlier days by the father and 
later by Providence or Destiny. But, when the ego finds itself 
m an excessive real danger which it believes itself unable to 
overcome by its own strength, it is bound to draw the same 
conclusion. It sees itself deserted by all protecting forces and lets 
itself die. Here, moreover, is once again the same situation as 
that which underlay the first great anxiety-state of birth’ and the 
infantile anxiety of longing - the anxiety due to separation from 
the protecting mother.^ 

These considerations make it possible to regard the fear of 
death, like the fear of conscience, as a development of the fear 
of castration. The great significance which the sense of guilt has 

1. [Someidiscussion of the appearance of this notion here will be found in the 
Editor's Introduction to Jithibitions, Symptoms atid Anxiety. P.F.L., 10, 234-6 ] 

2. [This foreshadows the ‘separation anxiety’ discussed in Inhihkions, Symp- 
toms and Atufkty (1926d) PFL 10 309] 
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in the neuroses makes it conceivable that common neurotic anx- 
iety is reinforced in severe cases by the generating of anxiety 
ijetween the ego and the super-ego (fear of castration, of con- 
science, of death). 

The id, to which we finally come back, has no means of 
showing the ego either love or hate. It cannot say what it wants; 
it has achieved no unified will, Eros and the death instinct strug- 
gle within it; we have seen with what weapons the one group 
of instincts defends itself against the other. It would be possible 
to picture the id as under the domination of the mute but pow- 
erful death instincts, which desire to be at peace and (prompted 
by the pleasure principle) to put Eros, the mischief-maker, to 
rest; but perhaps that might be to undervalue the part played by 
Eros. 



APPENDIX A 


IHE DESCRiPTIVE AND THE DYNAMIC 
UNCONSCIOUS 


A CURIOUS point arises out of two sentences which appear on 
pp 353-4 above. The Editor’s attention was drawn to it in a 
private communication from Dr Ernest Jones, who had come 
across it in the course of examining Freud’s correspondence 

On 28 October 1923, a few mouths after this work appeared, 
Ferenczi wrote to Freud in these terms: h . . Nevertheless 1 ven- 
ture to put a question to you . . . since there is a passage in The 
Ego and the Id which, without your solution, I do not understand 

. On p. 13‘ 1 find the following; . . that in the descriptive 
sense there are two kinds of unconscious, but in the dynamic 
sense only one.” Since, however, you write on p. 12* that the 
latent unconscious is unconscious only descriptively, not in the 
dynamic sense, I had thought that it was precisely the dynamic 
line of approach that called for the hypothesis of there being two 
sorts of Ucs., while description knows only Cs. and Ucs.’ 

On close inspection, however, the two statements do not con- 
tradict each other: the fact that the latent unconscious is only 
descriptively unconscious does not in the least imply that it is 
the only thing that is descriptively unconscious. There is, 
indeed, a passage in Lecture 31 of Freud’s New Introductory Lec- 
tures (1933«), written some ten years later than the present work, 
in which the whole of this argument is repeated in very similar 
terms. In that passage it is explained more than once that in the 
descriptive sense both the preconscious and the repressed are 
unconscious, but that in the dynamic sense the term is restricted 
to the repressed. (Cf. P.F.L., 2, 102-4.) 

It seems likely that on reflection Freud realized chat Ferenczi’s 


1 Of he Gcrmaii edition The sentences a e on pp 353—4 here 
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discovery was a mare's nest, for the passage was never altered 
in the later editions of the book. 

A fuller discussion of the whole matter by James Strachey can 
be fomrd in the Standard Edition (19, 60-62). 
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THE GREAT RESERVOIR OF LIBIDO 


There is considerable difficulty over this matter, which is men- 
tioned in the first footnote on p. 369 and discussed at greater 
length on p. 387. 

The analogy seems to have made its first appearance in a new 
section added to the third edition of the Three Emys (1905(1), 
which was published in 1915 but had been prepared by Freud 
in the autumn of 1914, The passage runs as follows {P.F,L., 7, 
139-40): ‘Narcissistic or ego libido seems to be the great res- 
ervoir from which the object-cathexes are sent out and into 
which they are withdrawn once more; the narcissistic libidmal 
cathexis of the ego is the original state of things, realized in ear- 
liest childhood, and is merely covered by the later extrusions of 
hbido, but in essentials persists behind them. ’ 

The same notion had, however, been expressed earlier in 
another favourite analogy of Freud’s, which appears sometimes 
as an alternative and sometimes alongside the ‘great reservoir’ ‘ 
This earlier passage is in the paper on narcissism itself (1914f), 
which was written by Freud in the early part of the same year, 
1914 (pp. 67-8 above): ‘Thus we form the idea of there being an 
original libidinal cathexis of the ego, from which some is later 
given off to objects, but which fundamentally persists and is 
related to the object-cathexis much as the body of an amoeba 
IS related to the pscudopodia which it puts out.’ 

The two analogies appear together in a semi-popular paper 
written at the end of 1916 for a Hungarian periodical (‘A Dif- 
ficulty in the Patb of Psycho-Analysis’, 1917ii): ‘The ego is a 
great reservoir from which the libido that is destined for objects 

1. This analogy had appeared already in a rudimentary form in Totem and 
Taboo, which was fust published early in 1913 (P.F.L., 13, 147). 
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flows out and into which it 6ows back from those objects 
As an illustration of this state of things we may think of an 
amoeba, whose viscous substance puts out pseudopodia 

The amoeba appears once more in Lecture 26 of the Introduc 
(cry Lectures (1916-17), P.F.L.. 1, 465-6 and 470, dating from 
1917, and the reservoir in Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920?) 
p 324 above; ‘Psychoanalysis . . . came to the conclusion that 
the ego IS the true and original reservoir of libido, and that it 
IS only horn that reservoir that libido is extended on to objects ‘ 

Freud included a very similar passage m an encyclopaedia 
article whicli he wrote in the summer of 1922 (1923a), and then 
almost immediately afterwards came the announcement of the 
id and what appears like a drastic correction of the earlier state- 
ments; Now that we have distinguished between the ego and 
the id, we must recognize the id as the great reservoir of libido 

’ And again; ‘At the very beginning, all the libido is 
accumulated in the id. while the ego is still in process of forma- 
tion or is still feeble. The id sends part of this libido out into 
erotic objcct-cathcxcs, whereupon the ego, now grown 
stronger, tries to get hold of this object-libido and to force 
Itself on the id as a love-object. The narcissism of the ego is thus 
a secondary one, which has been withdrawn from objects.’ 
(Pp. 369 ti. 1 and 387 above.) 

This new position seems quite clearly intelligible, and it is 
therefore a little disturbing to come upon the following sen- 
tence, written only a year or so after The Ego and the Id, in the 
Autobiographicat Study (1925d [1924]); ‘All through the subject’s 
life his ego remains the great reservoir of his libido, from which 
objcct-cathexes are sent out and into which the libido can stream 
back again from the objects.’* 

The sentence, it is true, occurs in the course of a historical 
sketch of the development of psychoanalytic theory; but there 
is no indication of the change of view announced in The Ego and 
the Id. And, finally, we find this passage in one of Freud’s very 


1 An almost identical statement is made in Lecture 32 of the New Introductory 
Lictuirs (1933*i), P.I-.L., 2, 136. But see also ibid., 2. 109: ‘The object-cathexes 
spring from the instinctual demands of the id.’ 
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last wnnngs, m Chapter 15 of the Outlme of Psycho-Analysts 
(1940a), written m 1938: ‘It is hard to say anything of the behav- 
iour of the libido in the id and in the super-ego. All that we 
know about it relates to the ego, in which .at first the whole 
available quota of libido is stored up. We call this state the 
absolute primary narcissism. It lasts till the ego begins to cathect 
the ideas of' objects with libido, to transform narcissistic libido 
into object-libido. Throughout the whole of life the ego remains 
the great reservoir, from which libidinal cathexes are sent out 
to objects and into which they are also once more withdrawn, 
just as an amoeba behaves with its pseudopodia.’ 

Do these later passages imply chat Freud had retracted the 
opinions he expressed in the present work? It seems difficult to 
believe it, and there are two points that may help towards a 
reconciliation of the apparently conflicting views. The first is a 
very small one. The analogy of the ‘reservoir’ is from its very 
nature an ambiguous one: a reservoir can be regarded either as 
a water storage tank or as a source of water supply. There is no 
great difficulty in applying the image in both senses both to the 
ego and to the id, and it would certainly have clarified the var- 
ious passages that have been quoted - and in particular the first 
footnote on p. 369 — if Freud had shown more precisely 
which picture was in his mind. 

The second point is of greater importance. In the New Intro- 
ductory Lectures {P.F.L., 2, 138), only a few pages after the 
passage referred to in the footnote above, in the course of a 
discussion of masochism, Freud writes: ‘If it is true of the 
destructive instinct as well that the ego - but what we have in 
mind here is rather the id, the whole person - originally includes 
all the instinctual impulses . . .’ The parenthesis points, of 
course, to a primitive state of things in which the id and the ego 
are still undifferentiated. ’ And there is a similar, but more defi- 
nite, remark in the Outline, this time two paragraphs before the 
passage already quoted; ‘We may picture an initial state as one 
in which the total available energy of Eros, which, henceforward 


1 . This is. of course, a iiaiuiliar view of Freud^s- 
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we shall hbido , ss present in the stiU undifferen- 

ciated cgo-id . . If we take this as being the true essence of 
Freud’s theory, the apparent contradiction in his expression of 
It IS diminished. This ‘ego-id’ was originally the ‘great reservoir 
of libido in the sense of being a storage tank. After differen- 
tiiCion had occurred, the id would continue as a storage tank but, 
when it began sending out cathexes (whether to objects or to the 
now differentiated ego) it would in addition be a source of sup- 
ply But the same would' be true of the ego as well, for it would 
be a storage tank of narcissistic libido as well as. on one view, 
a source of supply for objcct-cathexes, 

This last point leads us, however, to a further question, on 
which it seems inevitable to suppose that Freud held different 
views at different times. In The Ego and the Id (p. 387) ‘at the 
very beginning, all the libido is accumulated in the id’; then ‘the 
id sends part of thi.s libido out into erotic object-cathexes’, which 
the ego tries to get control of by forcing itself on the id as a 
love-objcct; ‘the narcissism of the ego is thus a secondary one.’ 
But in the Outline, ‘at first the whole available quota of libido 
js stored up in the ego’, ‘we call this state the absolute primary 
narcissism’ and ‘it lasts until the ego begins to cathect the ideas 
of objects with libido’. Two different processes seem to be 
envisaged in these two accounts. In the first the original object- 
cathexes arc thought of as going out direct from the id, and only 
reaching tiic ego indirectly; in the second the whole of the libido 
is thought of as going from the id to the ego and only reaching 
the objects indirectly. The two processes do not seem incom- 
patible, and it is possible that both may occur; but on this ques- 
tion Freud is silent. 
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‘The Economic Problem in Masochism’ 

1924 Collsctsci PapcTS, 2, 255-68. (Tr. Joan Riviere.) 

1961 Standard Edition, 19. 155-70. (Translation, with a slightly 
changed tide, based on that of 1924.) 

The present edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with some editorial modifications. 


This paper was finished before the end of January 1924 (Jones, 
1957, 114). 

In this important work Freud gives his fullest account of the 
puzzling phenomenon of masochism. He had previously dealt 
with it, but always somewhat tentatively, in his Three Essays on 
the Theory o/Sexuality (i905d). P.f.L., 7, 70-73, ‘ in the meta- 
psychological paper ‘Instincts and their Vicissitudes' (1915r), 
pp. 124-7 above, and, at much greater length in ‘“A Child 
is Being Beaten” ’ (1919e), P.F.L. , 10 , 163 ff., which he himself 
described in a letter to Ferenezi as ‘a paper on masochism’. In 
all these writings masochism is derived from a previous sadism; 

1 Mud' of was ii- fact only added to the book in 1915- a footnote added 
m 19^4 gjvcs the g^st of the present paper 
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no such thing as primary masochism is recognized See for 
instance, p. 125 above, and P.F.L., 10, 180.) In Beymd the 
Pleasure Principle (1920^), however, after the introduction of the 
‘death instinct’, we find a statement that ‘there might be such a 
thing as primary masochism’ (p. 328 above), and in the present 
paper the existence of a primary masochism is taken as certain ' 

The existence of this primary masochism is here accounted 
for chiefly on the basis of the ‘fusion’ and ‘defusion’ of the two 
classes of instinct ~ a concept which had been examined at length 
in The Ego and the Id (1923fc), published less than a year pre- 
viously - while the apparently self-contradictory nature of an 
instinct which aims at unpleasure is dealt with in the interesting 
introductory discussion, which for the first time clearly distin- 
guishes between the ‘principle of constancy’ and the ‘pleasure 
principle’. 

Freud’s analysis shows that this primary or ‘erotogenic’ 
masochism leads to two derivative forms. One of these, which 
he terms ‘feminine’, is the form that Freud had already discussed 
m his paper on ‘beating phantasies’ (1919e). -But the third form, 
‘moral masochism’, gives him an opportunity of enlarging upon 
many points that had only been lightly touched on in The Ego 
and the Id, and of opening up fresh problems in connection with 
feelings of guilt and the operation of the conscience. 

1 . It should perhaps be mentioned that it was only in later writings, beginning 
with Chapter V! of Civilization and its Discontents (1930fl), that Freud turned his 
attention more particularly to the outward operation of the death instinct - to 
aggressiveness and destructiveness, though it is discussed to some extent in the 
later part of the present paper. (Cf. P.F.L., 12, 310 ff.) 
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The existence of a masochistic ttend in the instinctual life of 
human beings may justly be described as mysterious from the 
economic point of view. For if mental processes are governed 
by the pleasure principle in such a way that their first aim is the 
avoidance of unpleasure and the obtaining of pleasure, maso- 
chism is incomprehensible. If pain and unpleasure can be not 
simply warnings but actually aims, the pleasure principle is 
paralysed - it is as though the watchman over our mental life 
were put out of action by a drug. 

Thus masochism appears to us in the light of a great danger, 
which is in no way true of its counterpart, sadism. We are 
tempted to call the pleasure principle the watchman over our life 
rather than merely over our mental life. But in that case we are 
faced with the task of investigating the relationship of the 
pleasure principle to the two classes of instincts which we have 
distinguished - the death instincts and the erotic (libidinal) life 
instincts; and wc cannot proceed further in our consideration 
of the problem of masochism till we have accomplished that 

task. 

It will be remembered that we have taken the view that the 
principle which governs all mental processes is a special case of 
Fechner's ‘tendency towards stability’,' and have accordingly 
attributed to the mental apparatus the purpose of reducing to 
nothing, or at least of keeping as low as possible, the sums of 
excitation which flow in upon it. Barbara Low [1920, 73] has 
suggested the name of Nirvam principle for this supposed 

BijtmJ he Prmipk pp 27fr-8 *bovc 
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tendency and we have accepted the term But we have unfaest- 
tatmgly identified the pleasure-unpleasure principle with this 
Nirvana principle. Every unpleasure ought thus to coincide with 
a heightening, and every pleasure with a lowering, of mental 
tension due to stimulus; the Nirvana principle (and the pleasure 
principle which is supposedly identical with it) would be entirely 
in the service of the death instincts, whose aim is to conduct the 
restlessness of life into the stability of the inorganic state, and 
It would have the function of giving warnings against the 
demands of the life instincts — the libido - which try to disturb 
the intended course of life. But such a view cannot be correct 
It seems that in the series of feelings of tension we have a direct 
sense of the increase and decrease of amounts of stimulus, and 
It cannot be doubted that there are pleasurable tensions and 
unpleasurable relaxations of tension. The state of sexual exci- 
tation is the most striking example of a pleasurable increase of 
stimulus of this sort, but it is certainly not the only one. 

Pleasure and unpleasure, therefore, cannot be referred to an 
increase or decrease of a quantity (which we describe as ‘tension 
due to stimulus’), although they obviously have a great deal to 
do with that factor. It appears that they depend, not on this 
quantitative factor, but on some characteristic of it which we 
can only describe as a qualitative one. If we were able to say 
what this qualitative characteristic is, we should be much further 
advanced in psychology. Perhaps it is the rhythm, the temporal 
sequence of changes, rises and falls in the quantity of stimulus ^ 
We do not know. 

However this may be, we must perceive that the Nirvana 
principle, belonging as it does to the death instinct, has under- 
gone a modification in living organisms through which it has 

]. [Beyond the Pleasure Principle, p. 329 above. Freud had previously givtn 
this same principle the name of ‘the principle of constancy'. A full discus.sion of 
the history of Freud’s use of these concepts and of their relation to the pleasure 
principle will be found in an Editor’s fetotnote to ‘Instincts and their Vicissitudes 
(191SC), pp. 117-18 above.) 

2. This posnb ty had already been d in Bryorui r PI au r Pn np e 
pp 276 and 337 above 
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become the pleasure principle; and we shall henceforward avoid 
regarding the two principles as one. It is not difficult, if we care 
to follow up this line of thought, to guess what power was the 
source of the modification. It can only be the life instinct, the 
bbido, which has thus, alongside of the death instinct seized 
upon a share m the regulation of the processes of life.’ In this 
way we obtain a small but interesting set of connections. The 
principle expresses the trend of the death instinct; the 
pkame principle represents the demands of the libido; and the 
modification of the latter principle, the tcdlity principle,' repre- 
sents the influence of the external world. 

None of these three principles is actually put out of action by 
another. As a rule they are able to tolerate one another, although 
conflicts are bound to arise occasionally from the fact of the dif- 
fering aims that are set for each — in one case a quantitative 
reduction of the load ot the stimulus, in another a qualitative 
characteristic of the' stimulus, and, lastly [in the third case], a 
postponement qf the discharge of the stimulus and a temporary 
acquiescence in the unpleasure due to tension. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations is that 
the de.scription of the pleasure principle as the watchman over 
our life cannot be rcje'Cted.^ 

To return to masochism. Masochism comes under our obser- 
vation in three forms: as a condition imposed on sexual exci- 
tation, as an expression of the feminine nature, and as a norm 
of behaviour.-’ We may, accordingly, distinguish zn erotogenic, 
a jmtmne and a mom/ masochism. The first, the erotogenic, 
masochism - pleasure in pain - lies at the bottom of the other 
two forms as well. Its basis must be sought along biological and 
constitutional lines and it remains incomprehensible unless one 
decide's to make certain assumptions about matters that are 

1. ICf. 'Formulations on the Two Principles of Mental Functioning’ (l^llfc), 
p V above, j 

2, (Freiu.t took up this discussion again in Chapter Vlfl ofhis Outline (1940(t 

93 «‘) ■ 

3 Tl IS las wo d w added u Enghsh m the original. 
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extremely obscure The third, and in some respects the most 
important, fonn assumed by masochism has only recently been 
recognized by psychoanalysis as a sense of guilt which is mostly 
unconscious; but it can already be completely explained and fit- 
ted into the rest of our knowledge. Feminine masochism, on the 
other hand, is the one that is most accessible to our observation 
and least problematical, and it can be surveyed in all its relations 
We will begin our discussion with it. 

We have sufficient acquaintance with this kind of masochism 
in men (to whom, owing to the material at my command, 1 shall 
restrict my remarks), derived from masochistic - and therefore 
often impotent — subjects whose phantasies either terminate m 
an act of masturbation or represent a sexual satisfaction in them- 
selves.’ The real-life performances of masochistic perverts tally 
completely with these phantasies, whether the performances are 
carried out as an end in themselves or serve to induce potency 
and to lead to the sexual act. In both cases - for the performances 
are, after all, only a carrying-out of the phantasies in play - the 
manifest content is of being gagged, bound, painfully beaten, 
whipped, in some way maltreated, forced into unconditional 
obedience, dirtied and debased, it is far more rare for mutilations 
to be included in the content, and then only subject to strict 
limitations. The obvious interpretation, and one easily arrived 
at, is that the masochist wants to be treated like a small and 
helpless child, but, particularly, like a naughty child. It is 
unnecessary to quote cases to illustrate this; for the material is 
very uniform and is accessible to any observer, even to non- 
analysts. But if one has an opportunity of studying cases in 
which the masochistic phantasies have been especially richly 
elaborated, one quickly discovers that they place the subjec*' in 
a characteristically female situation; they signify, that is, being 
castrated, or copulated with, or giving birth to a baby. For this 
reason I have called this form of masochism, a potiori as it were 
[i e. on the basis of its extreme examples], the feminine form, 

1 See Section VI of A Child >s Bang Batco 19 9f P h L 10 1S2 ff 
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although so many of its features point to infantile life This 
superimposed stratitication of the infanthe and the feminine wiU 
fod a simple explanation later on. Being castrated - or being 
blinded, which stands- for It - often leaves a negative trace of 
Itself in phantasies, in the condition- that no injury is to occur 
precisely to the genitals or the eyes. (Masochistic tortures inci- 
dentally, rarely make such a serious impression as the cruelties 
of sadism, whether imagined or performed.) A sense of guilt, 
too, finds expression sn the manifest content of .masochistic 
phantasies; the subject assumes that he has committed some 
crime (the nature ot which is left indefinite) which is to be 
expiated by ah these painful and tormenting procedures. This 
looks like a superficial rationalization of the masochistic subject- 
matter, but behind it there lies a connection with infantile 
masturbation, On the ocher hand, this factor of guilt provides a 
transition to ciic third, moral, form of masochism. 

This feminine masochism which we have been describing is 
entirely based on the primary, erotogenic masochism, on 
pleasure in pain, This cannot be explained without taking our 
discussion very far back. 

In my Three Tmys on the Theory of Sexuality, in the section 
on the sources of infantile sexuality, 1 put forward the propo- 
sition that ‘in the case of a great number of internal processes 
sexual excitation arise.s as a concomitant effect, as soon as the 
intensity of those processes passes beyond certain quantitative 
lunits'. Indeed, ‘it may well be that nothing of considerable 
importance can occur in the organism ; without contributing 
some component to the excitation of the sexual instinct’,' In 
accordance with this, the excitation of pain and unpleasure 
would be bound to have the same result, too.^ The occurrence 
of such a libidinai sympathetic excitation when there is tension 
due to pain and unpkasure would be an infantile physiological 
mechanism which ceases to operate later on. It would attain a 
varying degree of development in different sexual constitutions; 
rHmLss^ 90M) P F L 7 I 4] 

■I bid 7 124 
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but in any case it would provide the physiological foundation 
on which the psychical structure of erotogenic masochism 
would afterwards be erected. 

The inadequacy of this explanation is seen, however, in the 
fact that it throws no light on the regular and close connections 
of masochism with its counterpart in instinctual life, sadism If 
we go back a little further, to our hypothesis of the two classes 
of instincts which we regard as operative in the living organism, 
we arrive at another derivation of masochism, which, however 
is not in contradiction with the former one. hi (multicellular) 
organisms the libido meets the instinct of death, or destruction, 
which is dominant in them and which seeks to disintegrate the 
cellular organism and to condua each separate unicellular organ- 
ism into a state of inorganic stability (relative though this may 
be). The libido has the task of making the destroying instinct 
innocuous, and it fulfils the task by diverting that instinct to a 
great extent outwards - soon with the help of a special organic 
system, the muscular apparatus - towards objects in the external 
world. The instinct is then called the destructive instinct, the 
mstinct for mastery, or the will to power. A portion of the 
msdnet is placed directly in the service of the sexual function, 
where it has an important part to play. This is sadism propei 
Another portion does not share in this transposition outwards. 
It remains inside the organism and, with the help of the accom- 
panying sexual excitation described above, becomes libidinally 
bound there, it is in this portion that we have to recognize the 
original, erotogenic masochism.' 

We are without any physiological understanding of the ways 
and means by which this taming of the death instinct by the 
libido may be effected. So far as the psychoanalytic field of ideas 
IS concerned, we can only assume that a very extensive fusion 
and amalgamation, in varying proportions, of the two classes 
of instincts takes place, so that we never have to deal with pure 
life instincts or pure death instincts but only with mixtures of 

1. [For all of this see Chapter JV of Tiie Ego and the Id (p. 381 above), Cf 
also mother account n Chapter VI of SeypnJ h Pleasurr Pnnnplt p 323 above 
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them in diFfcrcnt amounts, Corresponding to a fusion of 
snstmcts ot ckis kind, there may, as a result of certain influences, 
be a defusion of tljcm. How large the portions of the death 
instincts arc which refuse to be tamed in this way by being 
bound to admixtures of libido we cannot at present guess. 

If one. is prepared to overlook a little inexactitude, it may be 
said that the death instinct which is operative in the organism - 
primal sadism “ is identical with masochism. After the main 
portion of it has been transposed outwards on to objects, there 
remains inside, as a residuum of it, the erotogenic masochism 
proper, wdiich on the one hand has become a component of the 
hbido and, on the other, still has the self as its object. This 
masochism would thus be evidence of, and a remainder from, 
the phase of development in which the coalescence, which is so 
important for life, between the death instinct and Eros took 
place, We shall not be .surprised to hear that in certain circum- 
stances the sadism, or instinct of destruction, which has been 
directed outwards, projected, can be once more introjected, 
turned inwards, and in this way regress to its earlier situation. 

If this hapipoens, a secondary masochism is produced, which is 
added to the original masochism. 

Erotogenic masochism accompanies the libido through all its 
developmental phases and derives from them its changing 
psychical coatings. ’ The fear of being eaten up by the totem ani- 
mal (the father) originates from the primitive oral organization; 
the wish to be beaten by the father comes from the sadistic- 
anal phase which fallows it; castration, although it is later dis- 
avowed, enters into the content of masochistic phantasies as 
a precipitate of the phallic stage of organization;^ and from the 
final genital oigaihzation there arise, of course, the situations of 
being copulated with and of giving birth, which are character- 
istic of fcmalencss. The part played in masochism by the nates, 


1, l‘PjyW)wd)(' Umklddiwgi’n.' The inugeis an old one of Freud’s. It occurs 
several times. Ibr iiiiiMna‘. in the ‘Dora’ case history (1905c), P.F.L,. 8, 120, 


121 and 130 n. 2. ] 

2. Sec ‘The fnlhiitilc Genital Organization' (iTOc) jP-F-L., 7, 310 and fi- 1, 
where a Fa n ”( -a s'ng ibc asc o'-thc word ‘disavowal’ will also be foimdL 
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too IS easi y understandable apart from its obvious basjs m 
reality. The nates are the part of the body which is given ero- 
togenic preference in the sadistic-anal phase, like the breast m 
the oral phase and the penis in the genital phase. 

The third form of masochism, moral masochism,^ is chiefly 
remarkable for having loosened its connection with what we 
recognize as sexuality. All other masochistic sufferings carry 
with them the condition that they shall emanate from the loved 
person and shall be endured at his command. This restriction 
has been dropped in moral masochism. The suffering itself is 
what matters; whether it is decreed by someone who is loved 
or by someone who is indifferent is of no importance. It may 
even be caused by impersonal powers or by circumstances; the 
true masochist always turns his check whenever he has a chance 
of receiving a blow. It is very tempting, in explaining this atti- 
tude, to leave the libido out of account and to confine oneself 
to assuming that in this case the destructive instinct has been 
turned inwards again and is now raging against the self; yet there 
must be some meaning in the fact that linguistic usage has not 
given up the connection between this norm of behaviour and 
erotism and calls these self-injurers masochists too. 

Let us keep to a habit of our technique and consider first the 
extreme and unmistakably pathological form of this masochism 
I have described elsewhere"^ how in analytic treatment wc come 
across patients to whom, owing to their behaviour towards its 
therapeutic influence, we are obliged to ascribe an ‘unconscious’ 
sense of guilt. I pointed out the sign by which such people can 
be recognized (a ‘negative therapeutic reaction’) and I did not 
conceal the fact that the strength of such an impulse constitutes 

1. [Cf, s reference to this at the end of Section 4 of the second of the Three 

Essays P.F.L., 7, 111.) 

2. [In a paragraph added in 1909 to The Interpretation of Dreams (1900it), Freud 
had proposed the term 'mental masochism’ for people ‘who find their pleasure, 
not in having physical pain inflicted on them, but in humiliation and mental tor- 
ture' PFL 4 243)' 

3 The Ego and the Id 1923i Chapter V p 391 f above 
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one of the most serious resistances and the greatest danger to the 
success of out medical or educative aims. The satisfaction of this 
unconscious sense of guilt is perhaps the most powerful bastion 
in the subject’s (usually composite) gain from illness - in the 
sum of forces which struggle against his recovery and refuse to 
surrender his state of illness. The suffering entailed by neuroses 
IS precisely the factor that makes them valuable to the maso- 
chistic trend, it is instructive, too, to find, . contrary to all theory 
and expectation, that a neurosis which has defied every thera- 
peutic effort may vanish if the subject becomes involved in the 
misery of an unhappy marriage, or loses all his money, or 
develops a dangerous organic disease. In such instances one form 
of suffering has been replaced by another; and we see that ah 
chat mattered was that it should be possible to maintain a certain 
amount of suffering. 

patients do not easily believe us when we tell them about the 
unconscious sense of guilt. They know only too well by what 
torments ~ the pangs of conscience - a conscious sense of guilt, 
a consciousness of guilt, expresses itself, and they therefore can- 
not admit that they could harbour exactly analogous impulses 
in themselves without being in the least aware of them. We may, 

I think, to some extent meet their objection if we give up the 
term ‘unconscious sense of guilt’, which is in any case psycho- 
logically incorrect,' and speak instead of. a ‘need for punish- 
ment’, which covers the observed state of affairs just as aptly. 
We cannot, however, restrain ourselves from judging and local- 
izing this unconscious sense of guilt in the same way as we do 
the conscious kind. 

We have attributed the function of conscience to the super- 
ego, and we have recognized the consciousness of guilt as an 
expression of a tension between the ego and the super-ego. The 
ego reacts with feelings of anxiety {conscience anxiety) to the 


1, [Feelings cannot properly be described as ‘unconscious’. See Chapter !1 of 
Tk Hfio anti ik Id, p. 361 above,] 

i ''St “X dd. wm 
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perception that it has not come up to the demands made by its 
ideal, the super-ego. What we want to know is how the super- 
ego has come to piay this demanding role and why the ego, m 
the case of a difference with its ideal, should have to be afraid 

We have said that the function of the ego is to unite and to 
reconcile the claims of the three agencies which it serves; and 
we may add that in doing so it also possesses in the super-ego 
a model which it can strive to follow. For this super-ego is as 
much a representative of the id as of the external world.' It came 
into being through the introjection into the ego of the first 
objects of the id’s libidinal impulses - namely, the two parents 
In this process the relation to those objects was desexualized, it 
was diverted from its direct sexual aims. Only in this way was 
It possible for the Oedipus complex to be surmounted. The 
super-ego retained essential features of the introjected persons - 
their strength, their severity, their inclination to supervise and 
to punish. As I have said elsewhere,^ it is easily conceivable that, 
thanks to the defusion of instinct which occurs along with this 
introduction into the ego, the severity was increased. The super- 
ego - the conscience at work in the ego - may then become 
harsh, cruel and inexorable against the ego which is in its charge 
Kant’s Categorical Imperative is thus the direct heir of the 
Oedipus complex.^ 

But the same figures who continue to operate in the super- 
ego as the agency we know as conscience after they have ceased 
to be objects of the libidinal impulses of the id — these same 
figures also belong to the real external world. It is from there 
that they were drawn; their power, behind which lie hidden all 
the influences of the past and of tradition, was one of the most 
strongly-felt manifestations of reality. In virtue of this concur- 
rence, the super-ego, the substitute for the Oedipus complex, 
becomes a representative of the real external world as well and 
thus also becomes a me del for the endeavours of the ego. 

In this way the Oedipus complex proves to be as has already 

1 [Cf, ‘Neurosis and Psychosis’ (192^6), P.F.L., 10, 216.] 

2 The Bgo and the Id [p. 396 ahove l. 

3 Cf bid pp 374 and 389 
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been conjectured m a historical sense' - the source of our indi- 
vidual ethical sense, our morality. The course of childhood 
devdopnient leads to an ever-increasing detachment from par- 
ents, and their personal significance for the super-ego rece^des 
into the background. To the images^ they leave behind there are 
then linked the influences of teachers and authorities self-chosen 
models and publicly recognized heroes, whose figures need no 
longer be introjcctcd by an ego which has become more. resist- 
ant The last figure in the series that began with the parents is 
the dark power of Destiny which only the fewest of us are able 
to look upon as impersonal. There is little to be said against the 
Dutch writer MuItatulP when he replaces the Molqa [Destiny] 
of the Greeks by the divine pair ‘rldyos Kdl 'AvayKri, [Reason 
and Necessity] , but all who transfer the guidance of the world 
to Providence, to God, or to God and Nature, arouse a suspicion 
that they still look upon these ultimate and remotest powers as 
a parental couple, in a mythological sense, and believe them- 
selves linked to them by libidinal ties. In The Ego and the Id 
(p 400] 1 made an attempt to derive mankind’s realistic fear of 
death, too, from the same parental view of fate. It seems very 
hard to free oneself from it. 

After these preliminaries we can return to our consideration 
of moral masochism. Wc have said^ that, by their behaviour 
during treatment and in life, the individuals in question give an 

1 In Essay !V tjf Totem anti Taboo (1912-13) {P.F.L., 13, 159,] 

2 (The term ‘imago' was not often used by Freud, especially in his later 
writings. Its first appearance seems to be in his technical paper on 'The Dynamics 
ol Transference’ (19l2i)), where he attributes it to Jung (1911, 164). In this latter 
passage Jung tells us that he partly chose the word from the title of a novel of 
the same name by the Swiss writer, Carl Spitteler (1845-1924); and we leam 
from Hanns Sachs (1945, 6.3) that the psychoanalytic periodical started 
by him and Rank in 1912, also owed its title to the same source.] 

3 £. !J. Dekker (1820-87). [‘Multatuli’ had long been a favourite of Freud’s. 
He heads the list of 'ten good books' which he drew up in 1906. (Freud, 190^)] 

4 I'AvtkyHTi had been named by Freud at least as early as in the Leonardo 
paper (19t0f), Atiyo?, on the other hand, seems to appear for the first time here. 
Both arc discussed, and more especially Adyos, in the dosing passage of The 
PytaiTtofimm ' {VPl ) V ¥ L t2 239 ‘ 

5 77ic Ffi and hr Id p 390 ff above 
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impression of being morally inhibited to an excessive degree, 
of being under the domination of an especially sensitive con- 
science, although they are not conscious of any of this ultra- 
morality. On closer inspection, we can see the difference there 
IS between an unconscious extension of morality of this kind and 
moral masochism. In the former, the accent falls on the height- 
ened sadism of the super-ego to which the ego submits; in the 
latter, it falls on the ego’s own masochism which seeks punish- 
ment, whether from the super-ego or from the parental powers 
outside. We may be forgiven for having confused the two to 
begin with; for in both cases it is a question of a relationship 
between the ego and the super-ego (or powers that are equiv- 
alent to it), and in both cases what is involved is a need which 
IS satisfied by punishment and suffering. It can hardly be an 
insignificant derail, then, that the sadism of the super-ego 
becomes for the most part glaringly conscious, whereas the 
masochistic trend of the ego remains as a rule concealed from 
the subject and has to be inferred from his behaviour. 

The fact that moral masochism is unconscious leads us to an 
obvious clue. We were able to translate the expression ‘uncon- 
scious sense of guilt’ as meaning a need for punishment at the 
hands of a parental power. Wc now know that the wish, which 
so frequently appears in phantasies, to be beaten by the father 
stands very close to the other wish, to have a passive (feminine) 
sexual relation to him and is only a regressive distortion of it 
If we insert this explanation into the content of moral maso- 
chism, its hidden meaning becomes clear to us. Conscience and 
morality have arisen through the overcoming, the desexualiz- 
ation, of the Oedipus complex; but through moral masochism 
morality becomes sexualized once more, the Oedipus complex 
IS revived and the way is opened for a regression from morality 
to the Oedipus complex. This is to the advantage neither of 
morality nor of the person concerned. An individual may, it is 
true, have preserved the whole or some measure of ethical sense 
alongside of his masochism; but, alternatively, a large part of 
his conscience may have vanished into his masochism Agam 
sm creates a temptation to perform sinful actions 
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which must then be expiated by the reproaches of the sadistic 
conscience (as is exemplified in so many Russian charactel 
types) or by chastisement from the great parental power of 
Destiny. In order to provoke punishment from this last rep- 
resentative of the parents, the masochist must do what is inex- 
pedient, must act against his own interests, must ruin the 
prospects which open out to him in the real world and must, 
perhaps, destroy his own real existence. 

The turning back of sadism against the self regularly occurs 
where a cultural suppression of the instincts holds back a large part 
of the subject's destructive instinctual components from being 
exercised in life. We may suppose that this portion of the 
destructive instinct which has retreated appears in the ego as an 
intensification of masochism. The phenomena of conscience, 
however, lead us to infer that the destructiveness which returns 
from the external world is also taken up by the super-ego, with- 
out any such transformation, and increases its sadism against the 
ego. The sadism of the super-ego and the masochism of the ego 
supplement each other and unite to produce the same effects. It 
is only in this way, I think, that we can understand how the 
suppression of an instinct can - frequently or quite generally - 
result in a sense of guilt and how a person’s conscience becomes 
more severe and more sensitive the more he refrains from 
aggression against others.' One might expect that if a man 
knows that he is in the habit of avoiding the commission of acts 
of aggression that are undesirable from a culmral standpoint he 
will for that reason have a good conscience and will watch over 
his ego less suspiciously. The situation is usually presented as 
though ethical requirements were the primary thing and the 
renunciation of instinct followed from them. This leaves the ori- 
gin of the ethical sense unexplained. Actually, it seems to be the 
other way about. The first instinctual renunciation is enforced 
by external powers and it is only this which creates the ethical 
sense, which expresses its elf in conscience and demands a further 
renunciation of instinct.^ 

1 ‘Cf Thr F\o and h Id p 3^ ibovc ' 

2 THl sub ects discussed m this paragnph were cn arged upon by fTtud n 
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Thus moral masochism becomes a classical piece of evidence 
for the existence of fusion of instinct. Its danger lies in the fact 
that it originates from the death instinct and corresponds to the 
part of chat instinct which has escaped being turned outwards 
as an instinct of destruction. But since, on the other hand, it 
has the significance of an erotic component even the subject’s 
destruction of himself cannot take place without libidinal 
satisfaction. ' 


Chapter VII Civilization and its Discontents (193t)a), P.F.L., 12, ,315 fF.] 

1 I Freud discussed masochism in relation to psychoanalytic treatment once 
more in Section VI of his paper on ‘Analysis Terminable and Interminable 
(19370.) 
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‘A Note upon the “Mystic Writing-Pad’” 

1940 Int. J. Psycho-Atmlysh, 21 (4), 469-74. (Tr. James 
Strachey.) 

1950 Collected Papers, 5, 175-80. 

1961 Standard Edition, 19, 225-32. (Slightly corrected reprint 
of the translation published in 1950, with some 
additional notes.) 

The present edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with some editorial modifications. 


This paper was probably written in the autumn of 1924, for 
Freud reported in an unpublished letter to Abraham of 28 
November of that year that he was revising it (Jones, 1957, 
124-5), The curious little apparatus, which is the basis of this 
ingenious and illuminating discussion of the conscious, pre- 
conscious and perceptual-conscious systems, is still (1961) quite 
easily obtainable, at least in Great Britain, under the trade name 
of ‘Printator’. The subject-matter of the paper will become 
much clearer if an actual specimen can be examined and 
dissected 
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If I distrust my memory - neurotics, as we know, do so to a 
remarkable extent, but normal people have every reason for 
doing so as well ^ I am able to supplement and guarantee its 
working by making a note in writing. In that case the surface 
upon which this note is preserved, the pocket-book or sheet of 
paper, is as it were a materialized portion of my tnnemic appar- 
atus, which ! otherwise carry about with me invisible. I have 
only to bear in mind the place where this ‘memory’ has been 
deposited and I can then ‘reproduce’ it at any time I like, with 
the certainty that it will have remained unaltered and so have 
escaped the possible distortions to which it might have been sub- 
jected in my actual memory. 

If 1 want to make full use of this technique for improving my 
mnemic function, I find that there are two different procedures 
open to me. On the one hand, I can choose a writing-surface 
which will preserve intact any note made upon it for an indefi- 
nite length of time - for instance, a sheet of paper which I can 
write upon in ink. 1 am then in possession of a ‘permanent 
memory-trace’. The disadvantage of this procedure is that the 
receptive capacity of the writing-surface is soon exhausted. The 
sheet is filled with writing, there is no room on it for any more 
notes, and I find myself obliged to bring another sheet into use, 
that has not been written on. Moreover, the advantage of this 
procedure, the fact that it provides a ‘permanent trace’, may lose 
Its value for me if after a time the note ceases to interest me and 
I no longer want to ‘main it in my memory’, The alternative 
procedure avoids both of these disadvantages. If, for instance, 
I write with a piece of chalk on a slate. I have a receptive surface 
which retains its rcccpuvc capaaty for an unlimited time and 
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the notes upon wh.ch can be destroyed as soon as they cease to 
interest me, without any need for throwing away the writing- 
surface itself. Here the disadvantage is chat I cannot preserve a 
permanent trace, if ! want to put some fresh notes on the slate, 

I must first wipe out the ones which cover it. Thus an unlimited 
receptive capacity and a retention of permanent traces seem to 
be mutually exclusive properties in the apparatus which we use 
as substitutes for our tncinory: cither the receptive surface must 
be renewed or the note must be destroyed. 

All the forms of auxiliary apparatus which wc have invented 
for the improvement or intensification of our sensory functions 
are built on the same model as the sense organs themselves or 
portions of them: for instance, spectacles, photographic cam- 
eras, trumpets.' Measured by this standard, devices to aid our 
memory seem particularly imperfect, since our mental apparatus 
accomplishes precisely what they cannot; it has an unlimited 
receptive capacity for new perceptions and nevertheless lays 
down permanent - even though not unalterable - memory- 
traces of them. As long ago as in 190,0 I gave expression in The 
Interpretation of Dreams- to a suspicion that this unusual capacity 
was to be divided between two different systems (or organs of 
the mental apparatus). According to this view, we possess a sys- 
tem Pcpt.~Cs., which receives perceptions but retains no per- 
manent trace of them, so that it can react like a clean sheet to 
every new perception; while the permanent traces of the exci- 
tations which have been received arc preserved in ‘mnemic sys- 
tems’ lying behind the perceptual system. Later, in Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle {1920^),-’ I added a remark to the effect that the 
inexplicable phenomenon of consciousness arises in the percep- 
tual system instead of the permanent traces. 

Now some time ago there came upon the market, under the 

1. [This notion is expanded . in Chapter IIJ of CIviUzariM and its Discontents 
(1930«). RAL., 12, 276-7.] 

2. [P.F.L., 4, 689. As Freud mentions in Beyatid the Pleasm-e Principle (1920^) 
p 296 above, this distinction had already been drawn by Brener in his theoretical 
section oi Studies on Hysteria C1895(/). P-fM.. 3, 263 «,! 

3 Pp 296-7 above 
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name of the ‘Mystic Writing-Pad’, a smaU contrivance that 
promises to perform more than the sheet of paper or the slate 
It claims to be nothing more than a writing-tablet from which 
notes can be erased by an easy movement of the hand. But if 
It IS examined more closely it will be found that its construction 
shows a remarkable agreement with my hypothetical structure 
of our perceptual apparatus and that it can in fact provide both 
an ever-ready receptive surface and permanent traces of the 
notes that have been made upon it. 

The Mystic Pad is a slab of dark brown resin or wax with a 
paper edging; over the slab is laid a thin transparent sheet, the 
top end of whicli is firmly secured to the slab while its bottom 
end rests on it without being fixed to it. This transparent sheet 
IS the more interesting part of the little device. It itself consists 
of two layers, which can be detached from each other except at 
their two ends. The upper layer is a transparent piece of cellu- 
loid; the lower layer is made of thin translucent waxed paper 
When the apparatus is not in use, the lower surface of the waxed 
paper adheres lightly to the upper surface of the wax slab. 

To make use of the Mystic Pad, one writes upon the celluloid 
portion of the covering-sheet which rests on the wax slab. For 
this purpose no pencil or chalk is necessary, since the writing 
does not depend on material being deposited on the receptive 
surface. It is a return to the ancient method of writing on tablets 
of clay or wax: a pointed stilus scratches the surface, the 
depressions upon which constitute the ‘writing’. In the case of 
the Mystic Pad this scratching is not effected directly, but 
through the medium of the covering-sheet. At the points which 
the stilus touches, it presses the lower surface of the waxed paper 
on to the wax slab, and the grooves are visible as dark writing 
upon the otherwise smooth whitish-grey surface of the cellu- 
loid. If one wishes to destroy what has been written, all that is 
necessary is to raise the double covering-sheet from the wax slab 
by a light pull, starting from the free lower end.* The close coft- 


1 [The method by which the covering-sheet is detached from the wax ^ 
IS s ghtly different in the current form of the device- buf this does not affect!^ 

P Pk ^ 
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tact between the waxed paper and the wax slab at the places 
which have been scratched (upon which the visibility of the 
writing depended) is thus brought to an end and it does not recur 
when the two surfaces come together once more. The Mystic 
Pad is now clear of writing and ready to receive fresh notes 

The small imperfections of the contrivance have, of course, 
no importance for us, since we are only concerned with its 
approximation to the structure of the perceptual apparatus of the 
mind. 

if, while the Mystic Pad has writing on it, we cautiously raise 
the celluloid from the waxed paper, we can see the writing just 
as clearly, on the surface of the latter, and the question may arise 
why there should be any necessity for the celluloid portion of 
the cover. Experiment will then show that the thin paper would 
be very easily crumpled or torn if one were to write directly 
upon it with the stilus. The layer of celluloid thus acts as a pro- 
tective sheath for the waxed paper, to keep off injurious effects 
from without. The celluloid is a ‘protective shield against stimu- 
li’; the layer which actually receives the stimuli is the paper 1 
may at this point recall that in Beyond the Pleasure Principle 
[p 298 ff.j I showed that the perceptual apparatus of our mind 
consists of two layers, of an external protective shield against 
stimuli whose task it is to diminish the strength of excitations 
coming in, and of a surface behind it which receives the stimuli, 
namely the system Pcpt.~Cs. 

The analogy would not be of much value if it could not be 
pursued further than this. If we lift the entire covering-sheet - 
both the celluloid and the waxed paper - off the wax slab, the 
writing vanishes and, as I have already remarked, does not 
reappear again. The surface of the Mystic Pad is clear of writing 
and once more capable of receiving impressions. But it is easy 
to discover that the permanent trace of what was written is 
retained upon the wax slab, itself and is legible in suitable lights 
Thus the Pad provides not only a receptive surface that can be 
used over and over again, like a slate, but also permanent traces 
of what has been written, like an ordinary paper pad; it solves 
the problem of combining the two functions by d vid them 
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Icemen twc_ separate but interrelated component parts or systems But 
this IS precisely the way m which, according to the hypota 
which [ mentioned just now, our mental apparatus pJLms it 
perceptual function The layer which receives the sLuU - the 
system / cpt. -a. forms no permanent traces; the foundations 
of memory come about in other, adjoining, systems 

We need not be disturbed by the fact that in the Mystic Pad 
no use IS made of the permanent traces of the notes that have 
been received; it is enough that they are present There must 
come a point at which the analogy between an auxiliary appar- 
atus of this kind and the organ which is its prototype will cease 
to apply. It IS true, too, that once the writing has been erased, 
the Mystic Pad cannot ‘reproduce’ it from within; it would be 
a mystic pad indeed if, like our memory, it could accomplish 
that. None the less, I do not think it is too far-fetched to com- 
pare the celluloid and waxed paper cover with the system Pept - 
Cs and its protective shield, the wax slab with the unconscious 
behind them, and the appearance and disappearance of the writ- 
ing with the flicktring-up and passing-away of consciousness in 
the process of perception, 

But I must admit that I am inclined to press the comparison 
still further. On the Mystic Pad the writing vanishes every time 
the close contact is broken between the paper which receives the 
stimulus and the wax slab which preserves the impression. This 
agrees with a notion which I have long had about the method 
by which the perceptual apparatus of our mind functions, but 
which 1 have hitherto kept to myself.’ My theory was that 
cathectic innervations are sent out and withdrawn in rapid 
periodic impulses from within into the completely pervious sys- 
tem Pept.-Cs. So long as that system is cathected in this manner, 
It receives perceptions (which are accompanied by conscious- 
ness) and passes the excitation on to the unconscious mnemic 
systems; but as soon as the cathexis is withdrawn, consciousness 


1 [It had in fact been mentioned in Beyaiul the Pleasure Principle, p. 299 above 
The notion reappears at the end of the paper on ‘Negation' (1925fi), below 
pp 440-41. It is already present in embryo at the end of Section 19 of Part I 
of be Projea of 1H9S (Fmid 1950>i 
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s exmigcishcd and the functiomni^ of t.ic system comes to a 
itandstill. * It is as though the unconscious stretches out feelers, 
through the medium of the system Pcpt.~Cs., towards the exter- 
nal world and hastily withdraws them as soon as they have sam- 
pled the excitations coming from it. Thus the interruptions, 
which in the case of the Mystic Pad have an external origin, 
were attributed by my hypothesis to the discontinuity in the 
current of innervation; and the actual breaking of contact which 
occurs in the Mystic Pad was replaced in my theory by the 
periodic non-excitability of the perceptual system. I further had 
a suspicion that this discontinuous method of functioning of the 
system Pept.-Cs. lies at the bottom of the origin of the concept 
of time.^ 

If we imagine one hand writing upon the surface of the Mystic 
Writing-Pad while another periodically raises its covering-sheet 
from the wax slab, we shall have a concrete representation of 
the way in which I tried to picture the functioning of the per- 
ceptual apparatus of our mind. 

1 [This is in accordance with the ‘principleof the insusceptibility to excitation 
of uncathected systems’, which is discussed in an Editor’s footnote to the 
metapsychological paper on dreams (I957fll), pp. 234-5 above, | 

2 [This also had been suggested in Beyiiiid the Pleasure Priiieiple, p. 300 above, 
and hinted at earlier, in ‘The Unconscious’ {i91.5e), p, 191 ff, above. It is 
restated in ‘Negation’ (1925/!), pp, 440-41 below, where, however, Freud 
attributes the sending out of feelers to the ego. | 
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The present edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with some editorial modifications. 


We are told by Ernest Jones (1957, 125) that this was written in 
July 1925. The subject had, however, evidently been in Freud’s 
thoughts for some time, as is shown by the footnote added by 
him to the ‘Dora’ case history in 1923. (See p. 442 below.) The 
paper is one of his most succinct. Though primarily it deals with 
a special point of metapsychology, yet in its opening and closing 
passages it touches upon technique. It will be seen from the ref- 
erences in the footnotes that both of these aspects of the paper 
had a long previous history. 


NEGATION 


The manner in which our patients bring forward their associ- 
ations during the work of analysis gives us an opportunity for 
making some interesting observations. 'Now youTl think I 
mean to say something insulting, but really I’ve no such inten- 
tion.’ We realize that this is a repudiation, by projection, of an 
idea that has just come up. On ‘You ask who this person in the 
dream can be, It’s not my mother.’ "We emend this to: ‘So it u 
his mother,’ In our interpretation, we take the liberty of disre- 
garding the negation and of picking out the subject-matter alone 
of the association. It is as chough the patient had said: ‘It’s true 
that my mother came into my mind as I thought of this person, 
but I don’t feel inclined to let the association count.’’ 

There is a very convenient method by which we can some- 
times obtain a piece of information we want about unconscious 
repressed material. ‘What’, we ask, ‘would you consider the 
most unlikely imaginable thing in that situation? What do you 
think was furclicsc from your mind at that time?’ If the patient 
falls into the trap and says what he thinks is most incredible, he 
almost always makes the right admission. A neat counterpart 
to this experiment is often met with in an obsessional neur- 
otic who has already been initiated into the meaning of his 
symptoms. TVe got a new obsessive idea,’ he says, ‘and it 
occurred to me at once that it might mean so and so. But no; 
that can’t be true, or it couldn’t have occurred to me.’ What he 
IS rejecting, on grounds picked up from his treatment, is, of 
course, the correct meaning of the obsessive idea. 

Thus tlic content of a repressed image or idea can make its 

‘Freud had drawn attention ‘o ‘his » (among other places) the ‘Rat Man’ 
analysis P r L 9 64 n 1 
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way into consaousncss, on condmon that it is .legated.' Negation 
IS a way of taking cognizance of what is repressed; indeed it is 
already a lifting of the repression, though not, of course, an. 
acceptance of what is repressed. We can see how in this the 
intellectual function is separated from the affective process, With 
the help of negation only one consequence of the process of 
repression is undone - the fact, namely, of the ideational content 
of what is repressed not reaching consciousness. The outcome 
of this is a kind of intellectual acceptance of the repressed, while 
at the same time what is essential to the repression persists,^ In 
the course of analytic work we often produce a further, very 
important and somewhat strange variant of this situation. We 
succeed in conquering the negation as well, and in bringing 
about a full intellectual acceptance of the repressed; but the 
repressive process itself is not yet removed by this. 

Since to affirm or negate the content of thoughts is the task 
of the function of intellectual judgement, what we havejust been 
saying has led us to the psychological origin of that function 
To negate something in a judgement is, at bottom, to say: ‘Tbs 
IS something which I should prefer to repress.’ A negative judge- 
ment is the intellectual substitute for repression;^ its ‘no’ is the 
hall-mark of repression, a certificate of origin ■- like, let us say, 
‘Made in Germany’.'^ With the help of the symbol of negation, 

1 [The German \emeinen’ is here translated by ‘to negate’ instead of by the 
more usual ‘to deny’, in order to avoid confusion with the German ‘vtrleugnen', 
which has also in the past been rendered by ‘to deny'. In tins edition .‘to disavow 
has in general been used for the latter German word. See the footnote on this 
point in ‘The Infantile Genital Organiisation’ (t923e), P.F.L., 7, 310 ti, 1.] 

2, The same process is at the root of the familiar superstition that boasting 
IS dangerous. 'How nice not to have had one of my headaches for so long.’ But 
this is in fact the first announcement of an attack, of whose approach the subject 
IS already sensible, although he is as yet unwilling to believe it. [Freud’s attention 
had first been drawn to this explanation by one of his earliest patients, Frau 
Cacilie M. Cf. the long footnote on the subject in the first of Freud’s case his- 
tories in Studies on Hysteria {1895(i), P.f.L., 3, 134 «, 2,] 

3. [This idea also occurs elsewhere. See, for instance, the paper on ‘The Two 
Principles of Mental Functioning’ (19116), where further references are given 
(p 38 and n. 2 above), ] 

4 In Enghsh m the original 
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thinking frees itself from the restrictions of repression and 
enriches itself with material that is indispensable for its proper 
functioning. 

The function of judgement is concerned in the main with two 
sorts of decisions. It affirms or disaffirms the possession by a 
thing of a particular attribute; and it asserts or disputes that a 
presentation has an existence in reality.' The attribute to be 
decided about may originaUy have been good or bad, useful or 
harmful. Expressed in the language of the oldest - the oral - 
instinctual impulses, the judgement is; ‘I should like to eat this’, 
or I should like to spit it out ; and, put more generally: ‘1 should 
like to take this into myself and to keep that out.’ That is to say 
‘It shall be inside me’ or ‘it shall be outside me’. As i have shown 
elsewhere, the original pleasure-ego wants to introject into itself 
everything that is good and to eject from itself everything that 
is bad. What is bad, what is alien to the ego and what is external 
are, to begin with, identical.^ 

The other sort of decision made by the function ofjudgement- 
as to the real existence of something of which there is a pre- 
sentation (reality-testing) - is a concern of the definitive reality- 
ego, which develops out of the initial pleasure-ego. It is now no 
longer a question of whether what has been perceived (a thing) 
shall be taken into the ego or not, but of whether something 
which is in the ego as a presentation can be rediscovered in per- 
ception (reality) as well. It is, we see, once more a question of 
external and internal. What is unreal, merely a presentation and 
subjective, is only internal; what is real is also there outside. In 
this stage of development regard for the pleasure principle has 
been set aside. Experience has shown the subject that it is not 
only important whether a thing (an object of satisfaction for 
him) possesses the ‘good’ attribute and so deserves to be taken 
into his ego, but also whether it is there in the external world, 
so that he can get hold of it whenever he needs it. In order to 

1 (This is explained in the next paragraph ] 

2 See the discussion in ‘instincts and their Vicissitudes' (I9]5r) [p. 133 ff 

above. - Freud took up this question again in the first chapter of Civiliiation 
amlatiDtj 1930n PFl 12.254-5 
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understand this step forward we must recollect that all presen 
tations originate from perceptions and are repetitions of them 
Thus originally the mere existence of a presentation was a 
guarantee of the reality of what was presented. The antithesis 
between subjective and objective does not exist from the first 
It only comes into being from the fact that thinking possesses 
the capacity to bring before the mind once more something that 
has once been perceived, by reproducing it as a presentation 
without the external object having still to be there. The first and 
immediate aim, therefore, of reality-testing is, not to find an 
object in real perception which corresponds to the one pre- 
sented, but to refind such an object, to convince oneself that it 
IS still there.' Another capacity of the power of thinking offers 
a further contribution to the differentiation between what is sub- 
jective and what is objective. The reproduction of a perception 
as a presentation is not always a faithful one; it may be modified 
by omissions, or changed by the merging of various elements 
In that case, reality-testing has to ascertain how far such dis- 
tortions go. But it is evident that a precondition for the setting 
up of reality-testing is that objects shall have been lost which 
once brought real satisfaction. 

Judging is the intellectual action which decides the choice of 
motor action, which puts an end to the postponement due to 
thought and which leads over from thinking to acting. This 
postponement due to thought has also been discussed by me 
elsewhere,^ It is to be regarded as an experimental action, a 

1. [Much of this is foreshadowed in The Interpretatioti of Dreams (19()0a), 
P F.L., 4, 718-21, and, more particularly, in the 1895 ‘Project’ {Freud. 1950a, 
Section 16 of Part I), Here the ‘object’ to be refound is the mother's breast. Q 
too, a sentence which occurs in a similar connection in Essay III |5] of the Three 
Kjicryi: (1905(1), P.F.L., 7, 145; ‘The finding of an object is in fact a refinding of 
‘t . 

2. {Freud made this imporuint point repeatedly. See, for instance, ‘Formu- 
lations on the Two Principles of Mental Functioning’ (19116), p, 33 and n 3 
above, where earlier references are given. The concept is also mentioned in the 
later papers, ‘The Unconscious' (19l5e) and The and the Id (19236), pp. 190 
and 397 above. It appears also in Lecture 32 of the Neu' Imrodumry Lectures 
(1933a)- P-F-L — 2, 122 and n. 1_ as well as >o Cliapfer VUl of {'«' OwWtac afP<^y ba- 
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motor palpating with small expenditure of discharge Let us 
consider where the ego has used a similar kind of palpating 
before, at what plate it learnt the technique which it now apphes 
m Its processes of thought, It happened at the sensory end of the 
mental apparatus, in connection with sense perceptions. For on 
our hypothesis, perception is not a purely passive process The 
ego periodically sends out smaU amounts of cathexes into the 
percepual system, by means of which it samples the external 
stimuli, and then after every such tentative advance it draws 
back again. 


The study of judgement affords us. perhaps for the first time 
an insight into the origin of an intellectual function from the 
interplay of the primary instinctual impulses. Judging is a con- 
tinuation, along lines of expediency, of the original process by 
which the ego took things into itself or expelled them from 
itself, according to the pleasure principle. The polarity of judge- 
ment appears to correspond to the opposition of the two groups 
of instincts which we have supposed to exist.. .Affirmation - as 
a substitute for uniting - belongs to Eros; negation - the suc- 
cessor to expulsion - belongs to the instinct of destruaion. The 
general wish to negate, the negativism which is displayed by 
some psychotics, is probably to be regarded as a sign of a defu- 
sion of instincts that has taken place through a withdrawal of 
the libidinal components.^ But the performance of the function 
ofjudgcmcnt is not made possible until the creation of the sym- 
bol of ncgatitin has endowed thinking with a first measure of 
freedom from the consequences of repression and, with it, from 
the compulsion of the pleasure principle. 


Analysis (1940;) [i938[). Incidentally, the whole topic of judgement is discussed 
at great length, and on much the same lines as the present ones, in Sections 16, 
17 and 18 of Part I of the 'Project* (1950a).] 

1 [See Ikymid thf Pleasure Principle (1920^), p, 299 above, and ‘A Note upon 
tht 'My.stic 'Writing-Pad”’ (1925rt), p. 434 above. It may be remarked that m 
this last passage Freud suggests not that the ego but that the unconscious ‘stretches 
out feelers, through tlie medium of the system Pcpi.-Cs., towards the external 
■world'. I 

2 |Cf, a remark in Chapter VI of the book on jokes (]905f), P.F.L., 6 
233 II- 3.1 
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This View of negation fits m very well with the faa that in 
analysis we never discover a ‘no’ in the unconscious and that 
recognition of the unconscious on the part of the ego is 
expressed in a negative formula. There is no stronger evidence 
that we have been successful in our effort to uncover the uncon- 
scious than when the patient reacts to it with the words ‘I didn’t 
think that’, or ‘I didn’t (ever) think of that’.* 

1 [Freud had made this point in almost the same words in a footnote added 
m 1923 to the 'Dora’ analysis (1905e), P.F.L., 8, 92 n. 1. He once more returned 
to It in his very late paper on ‘Constructions in Analysis’ {1937t/).j 
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(a) Gesiman Editions: 

1936 Almanack 1937, 9-21. 

1950 Gesammelte IVerke, 16, 250~57. 
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‘A Disturbance of Memory on the Acropolis’ 

1941 Int. J. Psycho-Analysis, 22 (2), 93-101. (Tr. Janies 
Strachey.) 

1950 Collected Papers, 5, 302-12. (Reprint of above.) 

1964 Standard Edition, 22, 237-48. (Corrected reprint of 
above.) 

The present edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with some editorial modifications. 


Romain Rolland was born on 29 January 1866, and this paper 
was dedicated to him on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. 
Freud had the greatest admiration for him, as is proved not only 
by the present work, but by the message to Rolland on his six- 
tieth birthday (Freud, 1926^) and by the six or seven letters to 
him which have been published (Freud, 1960ci), as well as by a 
passage at the beginning of Civilization and its Discontents 
(1930fl). Freud had first corresponded with him in 1923, and had 
met him, for the only time, it seems, in 1924. 

It has been impossible to trace any earlier publication of this 
paper in German, other than that in the Almanack noted above. 



tDiTOR S NOTE 


It should be borne in mind that any publications connected 
^ith Remain Roltand, as with many other authors, including 
Thomas Mann and of course all Jewish writers, were suppressed 
during this period by the Nazis. 




A DISTURBANCE OF 
MEMORY ON THE ACROPOLIS 


AH OPEN LETTER TO ROMAIN ROLLAND 
ON THE OCCASION OF HIS SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


My dear Friend, 

I luivc boon urgently pressed to make some written contri- 
bution to the colobration of your seventieth birthday and I have 
made long otforts to End something that nught in any way be 
worthy of you and might give expression to my admiration for 
your love of the truth, for your courage in your beliefs and for 
your affection and good will towards humanity; or, again, 
something that might bear witness to my gratitude to you as a 
writer who has afforded me so many moments of exaltation and 
pleasure. But it was in vain, I am ten years older than you and 
my powers of production are at an end. All that I can fmd to 
offer you is the gift of an impoverished creature, who has ‘seen 
better days’. 

You know that the aim of my scientific work was to throw 
light upon unusual, abnormal or pathological manifestations of 
the mind - that is to say, to trace them back to the psychical 
forces operating behind them and to indicate the mechanisms 
at work. I began by attempting this upon myself and then went 
on to apply it to other people and finally, by a bold extension, 
to the human race as a whole. During the last few years, a 
phenomenon of this sort, which I myself had experienced a gen- 
eration ago, in 1904, and which 1 had never understood, has kept 
on recurring 'to my mind.’ I did not at first see why; but at last 
I determined to analyse the incident - and I now present you 
with the results of that enquiry. In the process, 1 shah have, of 

t. [Freud had txwde a short illusion to the episode some ten years earlier, in 
Chapter V of The Future of an illusion fiWe), P.F.L.. 12, 206-7, but had not put 
forward the ocplai a don 
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counc, to ask you to give more attention to some events m my 
private life than they would otherwise deserve. 

Every year, at that time, towards the end of August or the 
beginning of September, 1 used to set out with my younger 
brother on a holiday trip, which would last for some weeks and 
would take us to Rome or to some other region of Italy or to 
some part of the Mediterranean sea-board. My brother is ten 
years younger than I am, so he is the same age as you - a coin- 
cidence which has only now occurred to me. In that particular 
year my brother told me that his business affairs would not 
allow him to be away for long; a week would be the most chat 
he could manage and we should have to shorten our trip. So we 
decided to travel by way of Trieste to the island of Corfu and 
there spend the few days of our holiday. At Trieste he called 
upon a business acquaintance who lived there, and 1 went with 
ham. Our host enquired in a friendly way about our plans and, 
hearing that it was our intention to go to Corfu, advised us 
strongly against it: ‘What makes you think of going there at this 
time of year? It would be too hot for you to do anything. You 
had far better go to Athens instead. The Lloyd boat sails this 
afternoon; it will give you three days there to sec the town and 
will pick you up on its return voyage. That wolild be more 
agreeable and more worth while.’ 

As we walked away from this visit, we were both in remark- 
ably depressed spirits. We discussed the plan that had been pro- 
posed, agreed that it was quite impracticable and saw nothing 
but difficulties in the way of carrying it out; we assumed, more- 
over, that we should not be allowed to land in Greece without 
passports. We spent the hours that elapsed before the Lloyd 
offices opened in wandering about the town in a discontented 
and irresolute frame of mind. But when the time came, we went 
up to the counter and booked our passages for Athens as though 
It were a matter of course, without bothering in the least about 
the supposed difficulties and indeed without having discussed 
with one another the reasons for our decision. Such behaviour, 
it must be confessed was most strange Later on we recognized 
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that we had accepted the suggestion that we should go to Athens 
instead of Corfu instantly and most readily. But, if so, why had 
we spent the interval before the offices opened in such a gloomy 
state and foreseen nothing but obstacles and difficulties? 

When, fiirally, on the afternoon after our arrival I stood on 
the Acropohs and cast my eyes around upon the landscape, a 
surprising thought suddenly entered my mind: ‘So all this really 
does exist, just as wc learnt at school!' To describe the situation 
more accurately, the person who gave expression to the remark 

was divided, more sharply than was usually noticeable from 

another person who took cognizance of the remark; and both 
were astonished, though not by the same thing. The first 
behaved as though he were obHgcd, under the impact of an 
unequivocal observation, to believe in something the reality of 
which had hitherto seemed doubtful, if I may make a slight 

if someone, walking beside Loch Ness, 
suddenly caught sight of the form of the famous Monster 
stranded upon the shore artd found himself driven to the admis- 
sion: So it really does exist — the sea-serpent we’ve never 
believed in!” The second person, on the other hand, was Justi- 
fiably astonished, because he had been unaware that the real 
existence of Athens, the Acropolis, and the landscape around it 
had ever been objects of doubt. What he had been expecting was 
rather some expression of delight or admiration. 

Now it would be easy to argue that this strange thought that 
occurred to me on the Acropolis only serves to emphasize the 
fact that seeing something with one’s own eyes is after all quite 
a different thing from hearing or reading about it. But it would 
remain a very strange way of clothing an uninter ^ting com- 
monplace. Or it would be possible to maintain that it was true 
that when ! was a schoolboy I had thought I was convmced of 
the historical reality of the city of Athens and its history, but 
that the occurrence of this idea on the Acropolis had precisely 
shown that hi my unconscious I had not believed in it, and that 
1 was only now acquiring a conviction that ‘reached down to 
the unconscious’. An explanation of this sort sounds very pro- 
found, but It IS easier to assert than to prove moreover it is 
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very much open t%3ttack upon thcoret.ca, grounds. No I 
believe that the two phenomena, the depression at Trieste and 
the idea on the Acropolis, were intimately connected. And the 
first of these is more easily intelligible and may help us towards 
an explanation of the second, 

The experience at Trieste was, it will be noticed, also no more 
than an expression of incredulity: ‘We’re going to see Athens^ 
Out of the question! - it will be far too difficult!’ The accom- 
panying depression corresponded to a regret that it ictis out of 
the question: it would have been so lovely. And now we know 
where we arc. It is one of those cases of ‘too good to be true’’ 
that we come across so often. It is an example of the incredulity 
that arises so often when wc are surprised by a piece of good 
news, when we hear we have won a prize, for instance, or 
drawn a winner, or when a girl learns that the man whom she 
has secretly loved has asked her parents for leave to pay his 
addresses to her. 

When we have established the existence of a phenomenon, the 
next question is of course as to its cause. Incredulity of this kind 
IS obviously an attempt to repudiate a piece of reality; but there 
IS something strange about it. We should not be in the least 
astonished if an attempt of this kind were aimed at a piece of 
reality that threatened to bring unpleasurc; the mechanism of 
our mind is, so to speak, planned to work along just such lines 
But why should such incredulity arise in something which, on 
the contrary, promises to bring a high degree of pleasure? Truly 
paradoxical behaviour! But 1 recollect that on a previous 
occasion I dealt with the similar case of the people who, as I put 
It, are ‘wrecked by success’.^ As a rule people fall ill as a result 
of frustration, of the non-fulfilment of some vital necessity or 
desire. But with these people the opposite is the case; they fall 
ill, or even go entirely to pieces, because an overwhelmingly 
powerful wish of theirs has been fulfilled. But the contrast 
between the two situations is not so great as it seems at first 

1. [In English in the original.! 

2. (Section II of ‘Some Charactcr-Typcs Met with in Psycho-Analytic Work 
(1916d),P,E.L.,14. 299.) 
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What happens in the paradoxical case is merely that the place of 
the external frustration is taken by an mternal one. The Lffere 
docs not permit himself happiness: the internal frustration com- 
mands him to chng to the external one. But why? Because - so 
runs the answer ,n a number of cases - one cannot expect Fate 
to grant one anytlnng so good. In fact, another instance of ‘too 
good to be true , the expression of a pessimism of which a large 
portion seems to find a home in many of us. In another set of 
cases, just a.s in those who are wrecked by success, we find a 
sense of guilt or inferiority, which can be translated* ‘I’m not 
worthy of such happiness, I don’t deserve it.’ But these two 
motives are essentially the same, for one is only a projection of 
the other. For, as has long been known, the Fate which we 
expect to treat us. so badly is a materialization of our conscience 
of Che severe super-ego within us, itself a residue of the punitive 
agency of our childhood.' 

This, I chink, explains out behaviour in Trieste. We could not 
believe that wc were to be given the joy of seeing Athens. The 
fact that the piece of reality that we were trying to repudiate was 
to begin with only a possibility determined the character of our 
immediate reactions. But when we were standing on the Acro- 
polis the possibility had become an actuality, and the same 
disbelief found a different but far clearer expression. In an 
undistorted form this should have been: ‘1 could really not have 
imagined it possible that ! should ever be granted the sight of 
Athens with my own eyes - as is now indubitably the case'’ 
When i recall the passionate desire to travel and see the world 
by which I was dominated at school and later, and how long it 
was before that desire began to find its fulfilment, I am not sur- 
prised at its after-effect on the Acropolis; I was then forty-eight 
years old. 1 did not ask my younger brother whether he felt 
anything of the same sort. A certain amount of reserve sur- 
rounded the whole episode; and it was this which had already 
interfered with our exchanging thoughts at Trieste. 

if 1 have rightly guessed the meaning of the thought that came 

1 . fCf. Civilization and its Discontents (1930(i), P.F.L., 12, 519.] 
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to me on the Acropohs and if it did in faa express my joyfiil 
astonishment at finding myself at that spot, the further question 
now arises why this meaning should have been subjected in the 
thought itself to such a distorted and distorting disguise. 

The essential subject-matter of the thought, to be sure, was 
retained even in the distortion - that is, incredulity: ‘By the evi- 
dence of my senses I am now standing on the Acropolis, but I 
cannot believe it.’ This incredulity, however, this doubt of a 
piece of reality, was doubly displaced in its actual expression 
first, it was shifted back into the past, and secondly it was trans- 
posed from my relation to the Acropolis on to the very existence 
of the Acropolis. And so something occurred which was equiv- 
alent to an assertion that at some time in the past I had doubted 
the real existence of the Acropolis - which, however, my mem- 
ory rejected as being incorrect and, indeed, impossible. 

The two distortions involve two independent problems. We 
can attempt to penetrate deeper into the process of transfor- 
mation. Without for the moment particularizing as to how I 
have arrived at the idea, I will start from the presumption that 
the original factor must have been a sense of some feeling of the 
unbelievable and the unreal in the situation at the moment. The 
situation included myself, the Acropolis and my perception of 
It I could not account for this doubt; I obviously could not 
attach the doubt to my sensory impressions of the Acropolis 
But I remembered that in the past I had had a doubt about some- 
thing which had to do with this precise locality, and I thus found 
the means for shifting the doubt into the past. In the process, 
however, the subject-matter of the doubt was changed. I did not 
simply recollect that in my early years I had doubted whether 
I myself would ever see the Acropolis, but I asserted that at that 
time I had disbelieved in the reality of the Acropolis itself. It is 
precisely this effect of the displacement that leads me to think 
that the actual situation on the Acropolis contained an element 
of doubt of reality. I have certainly not yet succeeded in making 
the process clear; so I will conclude by saying briefly that the 
whole psychical situation, which seems so confused and is so 
difficult to describe can be satisfactorily cleared up by assuming 
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that at the time 1 had (or might have had) a momentary feeling; 
‘What / 5€e here is not real.’ Such a feeling is known as a ‘feeling 
of derealization' [’ Entjhemdungs^efilhlV 1 made an attempt to 
ward that fecUtig off, and 1 succeeded, at the cost of making a 
false pronouncement about the past. 

These derealizations are remarkable phenomena which are still 
httle understood. They arc spoken of as ‘sensations’, but they 
are obviously complicated processes, attached to particular men- 
tal contents and bound up with decisions made about those con- 
tents. They arise very frequently in certain mental diseases, but 
they are not unknown among normal people, just as halluci- 
nations occasionally occur in the healthy. Nevertheless they are 
certainly fiilures in funaioning and, like dreams, which, in spite 
of their regular occurrence in healthy people, serve us as models 
of psychological disorder, they are abnormal structures. These 
phenomena are to be observed in two forms: the subject feels 
either that a piece of reality or that a piece of his own self is 
strange to him. In the latter case we speak of ‘depersonaliz- 
ations’; derealizations and depersonalizations are intimately 
connected, Tlicre is another set of phenomena which may be 
regarded as their positive counterparts - what are known as 
'Jausse reamttaissatice' , ’dejh uu\ ’dgd raconte etc.,^ illusions in 
which wc .seek to accept something as belonging to our ego, just 
as in the dercalizations we are anxious to keep something out 
of us, A naively mystical and unpsychological attempt at 
explaining the phenomena of *deja uu' endeavours to find evi- 
dence in it of a former existence of our mental self. Deperson- 
alization leads us on to the extraordinary condition of ‘douWe 
csHsrisfice’,^ which is more correctly described as ‘split person- 

1. [The word has been rendered variously into English. Henderson and 

Gillespie. o/Psychkiry (10th ed., 1969), use the term ‘derealkation’, 

and make the .same distinction as Freud between it and ‘depersoiulization’ 
(Freud’s 

2, i Freud discussed these phenomena twice at some length; in Chapter XII 
(D) of 7'ke PsyihopaihotofiY of EmyJay Life (19016), P.F.L., 5, 328-32, and m 
a paper on ‘Ikusse Reeotimismce’ (U>t4a). Cf. also the Wolf Man's 'veil (19186), 
P.F.l... 9, 351 and .339 ff-! 

J The French lerm -d lal 
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aUty . But all of this is so obscure and has been so little mastered 
scientifically that I must refrain from talking about it any more 
to you. 

It will be enough fejr my purposes if 1 return to two general 
characteristics of the phenomena of dcrealization. The first is 
that they all serve the purpose of defence; they aim at keeping 
something away from the ego, at disavowing it. Now, neov 
elements, which may give occasion for defensive measures, 
approach the ego from two directions - from the real external 
world and from the internal world of thoughts and impulses that 
emerge in the ego. It is possible that this alternative coincides 
with the choice between derealizations proper and depersonal- 
izations. There arc an extraordinarily large number of methods 
(or mechanisms, as we say) used by our ego in the discharge of 
Its defensive functions. An investigation is at this moment being 
carried on close at hand which is devoted to the study of these 
methods of defence: my daughter, the child analyst, is writing 
a book upon them. ' The most primitive and thoroughgoing of 
these methods, ‘repression’, was the starting-point of the whole 
of our deeper understanding of psychopathology. Between 
repression and what may be termed the normal method of fend- 
ing off what is distressing or unbearable, by means of recog- 
nizing it, considering it, making a judgement upon it and taking 
appropriate action about it, there lie a whole scries of more or 
less clearly pathological methods of behaviour on the part of the 
ego. May I stop for a moment to remind you of a marginal case 
of this kind of defence? You remember the famous lament of 
the Spanish Moors ‘Ay de mi Alhama’ [‘Alas for my Alhama’], 
which tells how King Boabdil^ received the news of the fall of 
his city of Alhama. He feels that this loss means the end of his 
rule. But he will not ‘let it be true’, he determines to treat the 
news as ‘non amve' } The verse runs: 

1. [Anna Freud, The and the Mcdiamsttts of Defence (19.%). [ 

2. [The last Moorish King of Granada at the end of the fifteenth centuty 
Alhama, some twenty miles distant, was the key fortress to the capital.] 

3. [Freud used the same phrase to describe the defensive process in Section 
I of his first paper on ‘The Neuro-Psychoses of Defence’ 118940), and again m 
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Cartas ic fueron 'venidas 
quc Mhama era ganada: 
las cartas echo en el fuego, 
y ul meiisajero niatara,’' 

It 1$ easy to guess that: a further determinant of this behaviour 
of the king was his need to combat a feeling of powerlessness. 
by burning the letters and having the messenger kdied he was 
still trying to show his absolute power. 

The second general cnaractcristic of the derealizations — their 
dependence upon the past, upon the ego’s store of memories and 
upon earlier distressing experiences which have since perhaps 
fallen victim to repression - is not accepted without dispute. But 
precisely my own experience on the AcropoHs, which actually 
culminated in a disturbance of memory and a falsification of the 
past, helps us to demonstrate this connection. It is not tnicThat 
in my schooldays I ever doubted the real existence of Athens. 

I only doubted whether I should ever see Athens, it seenred to 
pc beyond the realms of possibility that f should travel so far 
- that S should ‘go such a long way'. This was linked up with 
the limitation.s and poverty of our conditions of life in my 
youth. My longing to travel was no doubt also the expression 
of a wish to escape tVom that pressure, like the force which 
drives so many adolescent children to run away from home. I 
had long seen clearly that a great part of the pleasure of travel 
lies in the fulfihnent of these early wishes - that it is rooted, that 
IS, in di.ssatisfaction with home and family. When first one 
catches sight of the sea, crosses the ocean and experiences as 
reaiicies cities and lands which for so long had been distant, 
unattainable things ot desire - one feels oneself like a hero who 
has performed deeds of improbable greatness. I might that day 
on the Acropolis have said to my brother: ‘Do you still remember 
how, when we were young, we used day after day to walk along 
the same streets on our way to school, and how every Sunday 

Chapter VI of Syntpwits aurf Anxiety (1926^), P.F.L., 10, 275 and 

(1 1.1 

1. I'Utters hiiti reached him telling that Albania was taken. He threw the 
IcTOTj ii" the t' c an ‘ k'‘Ied “be nieitcngT “ 
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wc used to go to the Prater or on some excursion wc knew so 
well? And now, here wc are m Athens, and standing on the 
Acropolis! We really have gone a long way!’ So too, if i may 
compare such a small event with a greater one, Napoleon, dur- 
ing his coronation as Emperor m Notre Dame,® turned to one 
of his brothers - it must no doubt have been the eldest one, 
Joseph - and remarked; ‘What would Monsieur notre Phe have 
said to this, if he could have been here to-day?’ 

But here we come upon the solution of the little problem of 
why it was that already at Trieste we interfered with our enjoy- 
ment of the voyage to Athens. It must be that a sense of guilt 
was attached to the satisfaction in having gone such a long way 
there was something about it that was wrong, that from earliest 
times had been forbidden. It was something to do with a child's 
criticism of his father, with the undervaluation which took the 
place of the overvaluation of earlier childhood. It seems as 
though the essence of success was to have got further than otic’s 
father, and as though to excel one’s father was still something 
forbidden. 

As an addition to this generally valid motive there was a 
special factor present in our particular case. The very theme of 
Athens and the Acropolis in itself contained evidence of the son’s 
superiority. Our father had been in business, he had had no sec- 
ondary education, and Athens could not have meant much to 
him. Thus what interfered with our enjoyment of the journey 
to Athens was a feeling of filial piety. And now you will no 
longer wonder that the recollection of this incident on the 
Acropolis should have troubled me so often since I myself have 
grown old and stand in need of forbearance and can travel no 
more. 

I am ever sincerely yours, 

SiGM. Freud 

January 1936 

1. [The story is usually told of his assumption of the Iron Crown of 
Lombardy in Milan.] 
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(a) GliHMAN ElJlTlONS; 

1941) hit- Psychotimi Imaf’o, 25 (3/4), 241-4. 

1941 Gcsdininche llVrfei', 17, 59-62. 

(ti) Hnci.isii Translations: 

‘SpUtriiig of the Ego in the Defensive Process' 

1941 hU-J. Psycho- Analysis-, 22 (1), 65-8. (Tr. James Strachey.) 
19.50 CoUi'i'teii 5, 372-5. {Reprint of above.) 

1964 .STituitirt/ luiidori, 23, 271-8. (Translation, with a modified 
title, based on that of 1950, but considerably 
forrectod.) 

d'hc prcscDt edition is a reprint of the Standard Edition version, 
with some editori.il modifications. 


The manuscript of this important unfinished paper, published 
posthumously, is dated 2january 1938, and, according to Ernest 
Jones (1937, 25.5). it was ‘written at Christmas, 1937’, 

The paper carries further than before the investigation of the 
ego and ir,s behaviour in difficult circumstances. Two inter- 
related topics are involved, both of which had latterly been 
occupying hreud’s mind: the notion of the act of ‘disavowal’ 
{'VcrUmiminji') and the notion of that act’s resulting in a ‘split- 
ting’ of the ego. ‘Disavowal’ was usually discussed by Freud, 
as it is here, in connection with the castration complex. It 
micrgL 1 fur ' I ti lee ' i die paper on The Infantile Genital 
Organ zat n 1 72.3 1 h L 7 31 ) n 1 where an Editor s 
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footnote gives a number of references to other appearances of 
the term. One of these is in the short study of ‘Fetishism’ 
(1927e), ibid., 7, 352-3, to which the paper before us may be 
regarded as a sequel. For in that study the splitting of the ego 
consequent on disavowal was emphasized. (It had been hinted at 
already in ‘Neurosis and Psychosis’ (1924/i), ibid., 10, 217-18.) 

Though the present paper was, for some unexplained reason, 
left unfinished by Freud, he took its subject up again a little later, 
in the last two or three pages of Chapter Vlli of his Outiine of 
Psycho-Analysts (1940fl [1938]). He there, however, extends the 
application of the idea of a splitting of the ego beyond the cases 
of fetishism and of the psychoses to neuroses in general. Thus 
the topic links up with the wider question of the ‘alteration of 
the ego’ which is invariably brought about by the processes of 
defence. This, again, was something with which Freud had dealt 
recently - in his technical paper on ‘Analysis Terminable and 
Interminable’ (1937q especially in Section V) - but which leads 
us back to very early times, to the second paper on the neuro- 
psychoses of defence (1896i!), and to the even earlier Draft K of 
the Fliess correspondence (1950d). 


SPLlTTiNGOFTHEEGO 
IN THE PROCESS OF DEFENCE 


[ find iiiyst'If for a morncnt in the inccresting position of not 
bowing vviicthfr what I have to say should be regarded as 
something long hinuliar and obvious or as something entirely 
new and puzzling. But I am inclined to think the latter. 

I have at last been struck by the fact that the ego of a person 
whom wc know as a patient in analysis must,, dozens of years 
earlier, wlum it wa.s young, have behaved in a remarkable man- 
ner in certain particular situations of pressure. We can assign in 
gmei-iiJ and somevvhut v.igut' terms the conditions under -which 
this comes about, by saying that it occurs under the influence 
of 3 psychical tnunua. 1 prefer to selea a single sharply defined 
special case, ihuugh it certainly does not cover all the possible 
modes of causation. 

Let us suppose, then, that a child’s ego is under the sway of 
a powerful iiLsriijctuai demand which it is accustomed to satisfy 
and that it is suddenly frightened by an experience which teaches 
It that the continuance of this satisfaction will result in an almost 
mtolcnible real danger. It must now decide cither to recognize 
the real danger, give way to it and renounce the instinctual sat- 
isfaction, or to tHsavow reality and make itself believe chat there 
IS no reason for fear, so that it may be able to retain the satis- 
faction. 'rhus there is a conflict between the demand by the 
instinct and the prohibition by reality. But in fact the child takes 
neither course, or rather he cakes both simultaneously, which 
cornes to the .Same thing, He replies to the conflict with two 
Lontrary reactions, bucli of which are valid and effective. On the 
one hand, witli the help of certain mechanisms he rejects reality 
iiid refu-^t'^ f-' ''cC'‘pt 'U'v p“oh‘bitio*i' on tlic oth-'r hand in the 
line n. tb R r { og iizes C da g r oi real ty takes over the 
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of dcin^cr tis 3 pstHo-ogicsl syniptc.^n» si.d toes siibsc- 
quently to divest himself of the fear. !t muse be coufessed that 
this is a very ingenious solution of the difficulty. Both of the 
parties to the dispute obtain their share; the instinct is allowed 
to retain its satisfaction and proper respect is shown to reality 
But everything has to be paid for in one way or another, and 
this success is achieved at the price of a rift in the t'go which 
never heals but which increases as time goes on. The two con- 
trary reactions to the conflict persist as the centre-point of a split- 
ting of the ego. The whole process seems so strange to us 
because we take for granted the synthetic nature of the processes 
of the ego.® But we are clearly at fault in this. The synthetic 
function of the ego, though it is of such extraordinary import- 
ance, is subject to particular conditions and is liable to a whole 
number of disturbances. 

it will assist if I introduce an individual case history into this 
schematic disquisition. A little boy, while he was between three 
and four years of age, had become acquainted with the female 
genitals through being seduced by an older girl. After these 
relations had been broken off, he carried on the sexual stimu- 
lation set going in this way by zealously practising manual mas- 
turbation; but he was soon caught at it by his energetic nurse 
and was threatened with castration, the carrying out of which 
was, as usual, ascribed to his father. There were thus present in 
this case conditions calculated to produce a tremendous effect 
of fright. A threat of castration by itself need not produce a great 
impression. -A child will refuse to believe in it, for he cannot 
easily imagine the possibility of losing such a highly prized part 
of his body. His [earlier] sight of the female genitals might have 

1 [Sec, for instance, a passage in Lecture 31 of the Neu/ [nirodumry Lectures 
(1933fl). P.F.L., 2, 108-9. Thowigh Freud had stressed the synthetic tendency of 
the ego in his later writings, particularly in Chapter III of hiAi'fciiiofw, Symptowr 
and Anxiety (1926ri), PJ-.L., 10, 249-52, and in The Quesihni of Lay Analysis 
(1926c), the concept was implicit in his picture of the ego from the earliest 
times. During the Breuer period the term he almost invariably used for ideas 
that had to be repressed was ‘u*eo’npat^>k-’ — ■ e ‘■hat could 'lO* be sy-thesiacd 
by the ego 
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con.nnccd our child of that possibility. But he drew no such 
conclusion from it, since his disincimation to doing so was too 
great and there was no motive present which could compel him 
to On the contrary, whatever uneasiness he may have felt was 
calmed by the reflection that what was missing would vet make 
Its appearance: she would grow one (a penis) later. Anyone who 
nas observed enough small boys will be able to recoU^t havinu 
come across some such remark at the sight of a baby sister’s 
genitals. But it is ditfcient if both factors are present together 
In that case the threat revives the memory of the perception 
which had hitherto been regarded as harmless and finds in that 
memory a dreaded confirmation. The little boy now thinks he 
understands why the girl’s genitals showed no sign of a perns 
and no longer ventures to doubt that his own genitals may meet 
with the same fate. Thenceforward he caiinot help believing in 
the reality of the danger of castration. 


The usual result of the fright of castration, the result that 
passes as the normal one, is that, either immediately or after 
sonic considerable struggle, the boy gives way to the threat and 
obeys the prohibition either wholly or at least in part (that is, 
by no longer touching his genitals with his hand). In other 
words, he gives up, in whole or in part, the satisfaction of the 
instinct. Wc arc prepared to hear, however, that our present 
patient found another way out. He created a substitute for the 
penis which he missed in females - that is to say, a fetish. In so 
doing, it is true that he had disavowed reality, but he had saved 
his own penis. So long as he was not obliged to acknowledge 
that Romaics have lost their penis, there was no need for him to 
oelieve the threat that had been made against him; he need have 
no fears for his own penis, so he could proceed with his mas- 
turbation undisturbed. This behaviour on the part of our patient 
strike.s ms forcibly as being a turning away from reality - a pro- 
cedure which we should prefer to reserve for psychoses. And 
It is in fact not very different. Yet we will suspend our judge- 
ment, for upon closer inspection we shall discover a not unim- 


portant distinction. The boy did not simply contradict his 
pcrcept'O'is a"d halhicinate a penis where there was none to be 
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seen, he cfFcacd no more than a displacement of value - he 

transferred the importance of die penis to another part of the 
body, a procedure in which he was assisted by the mechamsm 
of regression (in a manner which need not here be explained) 
This displacement, it is true, related only to the female body, 
as regards his own penis nothing was changed. 

This way of dealing with reality, which almost deserves to 
be described as artful, was decisive as regards the boy’s practical 
behaviour. He continued with his masturbation as though it 
implied no danger to his penis; but at the same time, in complete 
contradiction to his apparent boldness or indifference, he devel- 
oped a symptom which showed that he nevertheless did rec- 
ognize the danger. He had been threatened with being castrated 
by his father, and immediately afterwards, simultaneously with 
the creation of his fetish, he developed an intense fear of his 
father punishing him, which it required the whole force of his 
masculinity to master and overcompensate. This fear of his 
father, too, was silent on the subject of castration: by the help 
of regression to an oral phase, it assumed the form of a fear of 
being eaten by his father. At this point it is impossible to forget 
a primitive fragment of Greek mythology which tells how 
Kronos, the old Father God, swallowed his children and sought 
to swallow his youngest son Zeus like the rest, and how Zeus 
was saved by the craft of his mother and later on castrated his 
father. But we must return to our case history and add that the 
boy produced yet another symptom, though it was a slight one, 
which he has retained to this day. This was an anxious suscep- 
tibility against either of his little toes being touched, as though, 
m all the to and fro between disavowal and acknowledge- 
ment, It was nevertheless castration that found the clearer 
expression . . . 
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and narcissism, 80-85, 93,. 257 
Object-instincts, 335 n. 
Object-libido, 62. 68, 69. 70, 78, 
80, 88. 94-5. 368. 369 
Object-loss, 2.57-8, 267 
Object-love, 42. 62 
Object-presentation, 216, 221-2 
Obsessional neurosis, 66, 70, 78, 

80, 142, 188-9, 201, 20.5, 

260, .382, 4.37 

and repression, 156-8, 18H-9 
sense of guilt in, ,392, 395 
Oedipus complex, 21, 248, 250, 
288. .371-4, 376, 377. 378, 
389. .393. 422-4 
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and mourning. 252, 253 
cause ars(i effect of physical. 
301-2 

Paranoia, ()8. 75. 50, 90. 91, 97, 
248. 249 
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Paraphrenia. 88, 78. 79, 80. 93, 

97 

Parental love, and narcissisnt, 

84-5 
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248 
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and ego, .380 
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CKternal. 3f>0 
internal, 360- (>1 
Perceptual system, 361, .397 
Perversions, 6.5, 66, 81 , 95 
Phanta.sy, phantasying, 39, 40, 

195 

Phobias, 80, 135, 1«3”6. 187,231. 
399 

Phylogenetic acquisition, 376, 

377, 378, 390 
Pity, feelings of, 126 
Plato, 331. .3.32 n. 

Pleasure-ego, 40, 41 42, 132 «. 

2- 133"-4_ 4-39 


Pieasqre pniieipie, 36, 117, 

277-80. 3(17, 339, 

337-8, 387-8. 399. 412, 

41.3 

and art, 4) -2 
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and reality principle, 32 -.3. 

.37-41, 278-9. 280. 307. 

,36.3-4 

and religion. 41 

and resistance t)f ego, 2‘rtl 

and sexual inscitiets. 40, 278, 

415 

at)d structure of cortex, 300 
as ‘watchman over life’, 415 
cotnpulsion to repeat 
over-riding, 293 
inhibition of, 278 
tendencies beyond. 287, .304, 

305 

Pleasurc-unplcasure, 1.31, 134-, 5 
138, 191,275-80, .3.37, 

.360- 61, 414 
and play. 28.5. 286. 287 
and repression, 146, 153 
.uid stimuli. 117 
and structure of cortex. 300 
'Post-hypnotic suggestion* 
experiment, 51-2, 170 
Preconscious, 175, 3.53 
antieathexis in, 184 
cotmnunieatton with 
tsmxmsdous, 194-2i)0 
derivation of content of, 199 
dream wish. 233- ,5 
functions of, 193 
ideas becoming, 358, .3f>0 
Primary psychical proccas. 21, 33 
36, 190, 204, 207, 226. 23ft 
306, 336, 337. .386 
Principle of const-wey, 1 15 n. 1 . 117 
«. 1,276-8,412 
Projectiort, 103 n.. 13.3. 2.31. 241 
301 
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psychical systems^ 175 
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and resistance, 289, 355 - 6, 390 
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id, 397 

basis of treatment, 199 
interpretation in, 237, 288 
memory and repetition in, 288 
negative therapeutic reaction irt, 
390. 420 

Psycho-physical parallelism, 

213-15 

Psycho-physiology, 364 

Pumm,]-]-, 102 h. 

PydwjjsreoKi, 332 n. 

JfattJe, Of(o (set aha Bibliography), 
258 

Reaction-formation, 126, 157, 
188-9, 393 

Reading. 218-19 
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and the unconscious, 191 ■ 
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towards. 240-41 

Reality-ego, 40, 41 42, 132 tt. 2, 

133 -4, 439 

Reality principle, 37, 41-2, 290 
and pleasure principle {see 
Pleasure principle) 

Reality-testing, 39, 42, 111, 193, 
226-7, 239. 240. 241, 242, 
253, 256, 262, 347, 397, 439, 
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Reason, 423 

Reflexes, 192, 302 

Regression, 78. 80, 90, 156, 192, 
464 

and hallucination, 238-9, 240 
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temporal, 230, 235 
opog aphical, 235 ''37 
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and pleasure principle, 41 
Representabiiity, 235 
Repressed, return of the, 1 54. 

157 

Repression. 35. 37 38, 56, 87, 

94, in, 141-3. 145-53, 175, 
194, 197, 201.207,264,279. 
288, 289, 342, 353. 355, 357, 
393, 454 

and animal phobia, 155, 185-6 
and anxiety, 143, 153, 155, 156. 
182 

and anxiety hysteria. 185-8, 

189 
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146-7 
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188. 189 
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arid neurosis, 148, 155-8, 
208-9 
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156-8, 188-9 
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and pleasure-unpleasure. 146. 
153 
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177-8 
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151-2 

and uiaconscious, 167. 194, 353, 
356 
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as preliminary stage of 
condemnation, 145 
creation of substitutive 
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152 
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18.3-9, 24.3 
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388 

Repulsion, feeling of, 54, S5, 135, 
148 

Resistance, 20. 54, 55, 111, 142. 
145, 167, 288, 353 
and distortion of the repressed, 

149- 50 

arising from ego, 2iXi 
during psychoanalytic 

treatment, 289. 3.5.5«‘6, 39(1 
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3‘A), 420 

unconscious, 365 
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382, 394. 417 
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.328, 4iH, 419 
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243. 25H 

and libido theory, (*f>, ?>7, 4 

and narcissism, 67, 202 
dream- work attd, 2.R5~7 
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repression stt, 2(18"9 
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vicissitudes of, 123 
Sexuality, concept of, 324 
Sexual object-ehoice, 80-85 
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Shock, theory of, 303 
Georg, 282 
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dreatiis, 243 

narcissism of, 230, 231, 232, 
233, 243 

psychical state during, 232-.3 
repression during, 232-3 
Soma, 318, 319, .322. .325, .388 
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Sophocles, 24 
Speech, 217-18, 363 ii. 
disturbance of, 222 
‘organ’-. 203, 204 
schizophrenic, 202-4 
Spelling, 218 
Spiiiekr, Carl, 423 n. 

Split personality’, 453-4 
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and pleasure-unpkasiire, 117 
and renewal oflife, 329 
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185 

.Substitutive formations, 1.54, 17.S. 

19.5. 197, 202, 204, 205 
Sulvstitutive ideas, 182, SB5-7 
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.Sugge,stimi, 16, 20. 51 -2, 170. 288 
Suicide, 261. 394 tV.. 425-6 
Super-ego (st'f Ego ideal) 
Syinpronj-foniiatioii, 78, 154-7, 
164, 188. 195, 197. 2.59 
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Tousk, Vidor, 202-4, 205. 26.5 
Thiiig-prcsentation. 206-7, 216. 
235, 236 
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2W-300 
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between, 51, 351-2, 433-4 
and dreams, 55-6 
and foreconscious, 53, 54, 55 
and repression, 167, 194, 353, 
356 

assessment of, 201-10 
cathectic intensities in, 190 
communication with 
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experiments, 170 
derivatives, 194-5, 197-8, 199 
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162- 5, 342-5 

dynamic, 49, 51, 342-4. 353, 
402-3 

feelings, 179-82, 361 
ideas, 51-6, 54-6, 180, 361 
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dreams, 232 
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167-73 

latent and repressed, 353, 354 
nudeus of, 190, 200 
presentation, 207 
proof of existence of, 168 
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in, 174 

resistance, 365 
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365 

sense of guilt, 366, 391, 416, 
420, 421, 424 
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primary, 190, 191 
reality and, 191 
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Pleasurc-unpleasure), 76, 336 
and hate, 136 
neurotic, 279 
perceptual, 280 
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Upanishads, 331 «. 

Verbal residues, 39, 208, 359, 394 
Vienna Psycho-Analytical Society, 
31. 61. 205, 247, 248 

War neuroses, 281, 305 
Weismam, A. (see also 
Bibliography), 322 
Wernicke, C., 213. 363 
Word-presentation, 358, 359, 361, 
394 

and dreams. 235, 236 
and schizophrenia, 206-7, 208, 
209 

in monograph on aphasia, 216, 
221-2 
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acquisition of meaning by, 
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and things, 216-22 
and thought processes, 207-3 
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